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| Congruiry.and Propriety. 418 
299!) | 7% | 
AN is diſtinguiſhed forte tho 
brute creation, not more re- 
* — by the ſuperiority of 
is rational faculties, than by 
the greater delicacy of his pereeptions and 
feelings. With reſpect to the groſs plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, man probably has little ſupe- 
riority over other animals. Some obſcure 
perception of beauty may alſo fall to their 
ſhare. But they are probably not acquaint= 
ed with the more delicate conceptions 


regularity, order, uniformity, or congruity. 
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1 Coxchurrr Ch. Xx. 
1 Such refined conceptions, being connected 
. with motality and religion, ate reſeryed to 
1 | dignify the chief of the terreſtrial creation. 
Upon this account, no diſcipline is more 
| 2 _ fuitable to man, or more congruous to the 
1 K dignity of his nature, than that by which 
1 his taſte is refined, $0 diſtinguiſh 1 in every 
i fubject, "what is regular, What is orderly, 
i what is ſuitable, and what is fit and pro- 
18 . 
No diſcerning perſon - ical be at a loſs a- 
bout the meaning of the terms congruity 
and propnioty, ven applied to dreſs, beha- | 
viour, or language ; that a decent garb, for 
g example, is proper for a judge, modeft 
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2 "Nec vero. ly parva vis prom eſt rationiſque, quol'T u- 
nom hoe animal ſentit quid ſit ordo, quid fit quod deceat in f- 
Qs dictiſque, qui modus. Itaque eorum ipſorum, quie aſpe- 
Au ſentiuntur, nullum alind animal, pulc hritudinem, venuſta · 
tem, convenientiam partium, ſentit. Quan ſimilimdinem nas 
tura ratioque ab oculis ad animum transferens, . multo etiam 
magis pulchritudinem, conſtantiam, ordinem, in confiliis fa 
Riſque conſervandum putat, caveique ne. quid indecorè᷑ effemi · 

| nateve faciat ; tum in omnibus et opinionibus et factis ne quid 
Abidinosè aut faciat aut cogitet. Quibus ex rebus conflatur et 
WE id, quod ner honeſtum. Cicero de ph . 1 | 
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ſtyle for an epic poem. In the following 
examples every one is ſenſible of an unſuit- 
ableneſs or incongruity : a little woman ſunk 
in an overgrown farthingale, à coat richiy 
embroidered covering coarſe and dirty li- 
nen, a mean ſubject in an elevated ſtyle; 
or an elevated ſubject in a mean ſtyle, a firſt 
miniſter darning his wife's ſtocking; or a 
reverend prelate in lawn fleeves mc 
hornpipe. 

But it is not ſufficient that theſe terms be 
underſtood in practice; the critical art re- 
quires, that their meaning be traced to its 
foundation in human nature. The rela- 
tions that connect objects together, have 
been examined in more than one view. 
Their influence in directing the train of out 
perceptions, is handled in the firſt chapter; 
and in the ſecond, their influence in genera- 
ting paſſion. Here they muſt be handled 
in a new view ; for they are clearly the oc- 

caſion of congruity and propriety. - We are 
ſo framed by nature, as to require a certain 
ſuitableneſs or correſpondence among things 
connected by any relation. This ſuitable- 
neſs or correſpondence is termed  congruzty 
or 
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or proprieiy; and the want of it, incungrui- 


5 or impropriety. Among the many prin- 


ciples that compoſe the nature of man, a 
ſenſe of congruity or propriety is one. De- 


ſtitute of this ſenſe, we could have no no- 


tion of congruity or propriety : the terms to 
us would be unintelligible“. ee 

As this ſenſe is diſplayed upon mee, 
it is reaſonable beforehand to n that 


inte 


From many things chat paſs current i in the world with- 


5 out being generally condemned, one at firſt vie y would ima- 
vine, that the ſenſe of congruity or propriety hath'ſearec any 


foundation in nature; and that it is rather an artificial refine- 
ment of thoſe who affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves bir. certain 
delicacy of taſte and behaviour. The fulſrhe $anegyrics be- 


ſtowed upon the great and opulent, in * 


uther ſach compoſitions, lead naturally to that thought. Did 
there preyail in the world, it will be faid, or did nature ſug- 
geſt, a taſte of what is ſuitable, decent, or proper, would a- 
ny goexfawriter deal in ſuch compoſitions, or any man of ſenſe 
receive them without diſguſt? Can it be ſuppoſed, that 
Lewis XIV. of France was endued by nature with any ſenſe 
of propriety, when, in a dramatic performance purpoſely com- 
poſed for his entertainment, he ſuffered himſelf, publicly and 


in his preſence, to be ſtyled the greateſt king ever the carth - 


produced ? Theſe it is true are ſtrong facts; but luckily they 


dao not prove the ſenſe of propricty to be artificial. They on- 


ly prove, that the ſenſe of propriety is at times overpowered 
by pride and vanity ; which is no ſingular caſe, for this ſume- 
times is the fate even of the leple of res non 20M 


We 


Ch. X. 
a Ihoulò be l formed, as to require e 


connected objects a degree of congruity pros 


portioned to the degree of the relation. 


And upon examination we find this to hold 


in fact. Where the relatibn is ſtrong and 


intimate as betwixt cauſe” and its effe&; | 


a body and its meinbers, we require: 
the things be ſuited to each other in: the 
ſtricteſt manner. Om the other hand; where 
the relation is ſlight, or accidental. as among 


chings jumbled together in the ſame place, 


we demand little or no congruity. The 


ſtricteſt propriety isi requited in behaviour 


and manner of living; becauſe a man is con- 
nected with theſe, hy the relation of gauſe 
and effect. The fituation; of a great thouſe 


ought to be lofty;z, for the. relation, betwirt 


an edifce and che ground it ſtands upon, is 
of the moſt intimate kind. * Its relation to 
neighbouring hills, Tiers, plain . being 
at of propinquity only, demands. hut a 

al ſhare of ain. Among members 


conſiderable, a8 well as among things pla- 


ced for ſhow in the fame niche. Among 


e in a ſtage-coach, we require ve- 
ry 


and "Pucziniry. T3 3 
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ſpeQacle. © 97485 8 henne 

— 650 nearlyiallicd to beauty, as 
thmdraoniyed be held a ſpecies of it. Anal 
yet they differ ſo eſſentially, as never to co- 
incide. - Beauty, like colour, is placed upon 
à ingle ſpbjecty congtuity upon a plutulity. 

Further, à thing beautiful in vitfelf} (tray; 
wich relation to other things, produce the 
ſtrongeſt eee i gits ent: 
Conꝑruity and propriety ars commonly | 
reckoned ſynonymous terms; and hitherto 
in opening the ſubject they are uſed indiffer- 
entiy: "But they are diſtinguiſhable; and 
che preciſè meaning of each muſt be aſcer- 
aired” Congtuity is che genus, of Which 
propriety is a ſpecies. For we call nothing 
propriety, but chat congruity ot ſuitableneſs 
which 6bgfit to- Mubfüiſt betwixt ſenſible be⸗ 
ings and theit thoughts, words, and actions. 
mmi order to give-« full view of this fob. 
Jeck, I Thall" trace ik hiough one of "the 
moſt conſiderable relations. The relation 
of a part to the whole, being extremely inti- 
mate, demands the utmoſt degree of con- 
* For that — che ſligliteſt devia- 


tion 
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tion is diſguſtful. Every one muſt be ſen - 
fible of a groſs incongruity in the Lutrin, a 
burleſque poem, being cloſed with a ſerious 
and warm panegyric on Lamoignon, one of | 
the * 8 Judges : 


— — — A 
Ehn, ee. . 


No ds affords more ugly of 
congruity and incongruity, than that betwixt 
a ſubject and its ornaments. A literary pers 
formance intended merely for amuſement; 
is ſuſceptible of much ornament, as well as 
a muſic- room or a play-houſe. In gaiety, 
the mind hath a peculiar reliſh for ſhow 
and decoration. The moſt gorgeous appa- 
rel, however unſuitable to an actor in a re- 
gular tragedy, difguſts not at an opera, The 
truth is, an opera, in its preſent form, is a 
mighty fine thing; but as it deviates from 
nature in its capital circumſtances, we look 
not for any thing natural in thoſe which are 
acceſſory. On the other hand, a ſerious 
and important ſubje&, admits not much or- 

Vol. II. B nament 
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ſtately and majeſtic air requires ſumptuous 
apparel, which ought not to be gaudy, or 


nament * : nor a ſubject that of itſelf is ex- 
tremely beautiful. And a ſubject that fills 


the mind with its loftineſs' and grandeur, 
appears beſt in a dreſs altogether plain. 


To a perſon of a mean appearance, got- 
geous apparel is unſuitable: which, beſide 
the incongruity, has a bad effect; for by 


contraſt it ſhows the meanneſs of appear- 


ance in the ſtrongeſt light. Sweetneſs of 
look and manner, requires ſimplicity of 
dreſs joined with the greateſt elegance. A 


crowded with little ornaments. A woman 
of conſummate beauty can bear to be highly 
adorned, and yet ſhows beſt in a plain 


dreſs: 


— —— For lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt, 
Tbomſon 4 Aulunn, 208. 


* Contrary to this rule, the introduction to the third vo- 
lame of the Charaderiſtics, is a continued chain of metaphors. 
Theſe.in ſuch profuſion are too florid for the ſubject; and 
have beſide the bad eſſect of removing our attention from the 
principal ſubject, to fix it upon ſplendid trifles. 


In 
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I judging of the propriety af ornament. 
we mult attend, not only to the nature of 
the ſubject that is to be adorned, but alſo to 
the circumſtances in which it is placed. 
The ornaments that are proper for à ball, 
will appear not altogether ſo decent at pu- 
blie worſhip ; and the ſame perſon ought to 
dreſs differently for a marriage - feaſt and for 
a burial. Vins Rated att 7 1698 
Nothing is more intimately Neid to a 
man, than his ſentiments, words, and a 
tions; and therefore we fequite here the 
ſtricteſt conformity. When we find what we 
thus require, we have a lively ſenſe of 2 
priety: when we find the :comtory, our 
ſenſe of impropriety is not leſs lively. Hence 
the univerſal diſtaſte of affectation, which 
conſiſts in making a ſhew of greater delica- 
cy and reſinement than is ſuited either to 
the character or circumſtances of the perſon. 
Nothing hath a worſe effoct in a ſtory than 


impropriety of manners. In Corneilleis 


tragedy of Cinna. Emilia, a favourite of 
Auguſtus, receives daily marks of his affep- 
tion, and is loaded with benefits; yet all 
the while is laying plots to aſſaſſi nate her be- 

* „ nefactor, 
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nefactor, directed by no other motive but 
to avenge her father's death v. Revenge 
againſt a benefactor founded ſolely upon 
filial piety, will never ſuggeſt unlawful | 
means; becauſe it can never exceed the 
bounds of juſtice. And yet the crime here 
attempted, murder under truſt repoſed, is 
what even a miſcreant will ſcarce attempt 
againſt his bittereſt enemy. | 
What is ſaid may be thought ſufficient to 
explain the qualities of congruity and pro- 
priety. But the ſubject is not exhauſted. 
On the contrary, the proſpect enlarges up- 
on us, when we take under view the ef- 
fects theſe qualities produce in the mind. 
Congruity and propriety, where-ever percei- 
ved, appear agreeable ; and every agreeable 
object produceth in the mind a pleaſant e- 
motion. Incongruity and impropriety, on 
the other hand, are diſagreeable; and con- 
ſequently produce painful emotions. An 
emotion of this kind ſometimes vaniſheth 
without any conſequence; but more fre- 
dat is the ec of ey che. 


. 3s 
When 
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When any ſlight incongruity is perceived in 
an accidental combination of perſons or 
things, as of paſſengers in a ſtage-coach or 
of individuals dining at an ordinary, the e- 
motion of incongruity, after a momentary 
exiſtence, vaniſheth without producing any 
effect. But this is not the caſe of propriety 
and impropriety. Voluntary acts, whether 
words or deeds, are imputed to the au- 
thor: when proper, we reward him with 
our eſteem: when improper, we -puniſh 
him with. our contempt. Let us ſuppoſe, 
for example, an heroic action ſuitable to 
the character of the author, which raiſes in 
him and in every ſpectator the pleaſant e- 
motion of propriety. This emotion gene- 
rates in the author both ſelf-eſteem and joy; 

the former when he confiders his relation to 
the action, and the latter when he confiders 
the good opinion that others will entertain 
of him. The ſame emotion of propriety; 
produceth in the ſpectators, eſteem for the 
author of the action: and when they think 
of themſelves, it alſo produceth, by means 
of contraſt, an emotion of humility. 'To 
diſcover the effects of an unſuitable action, 


We 
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we muſt invert each of theſe circumſtances. 
T The painful emotion of impropriety, gene- 
rates in the author of the action both humi- 


lity and ſhame; the former when he con- 


ſiders his relation to the action, and the lat- 
ter when he conſiders what others will think 
of him. The ſame emotion of impropriety, 
produceth in the ſpectators, contempt for the 
author of the action; and it alſo produceth, 


by means of contraſt when they think of 


themſelves, an emotion of ſelf-eſteem. Here 


then are many different emotions, derived 
from the ſame action conſidered in different 
views by different perſons; a machine pro- 


vided with many ſprings, and not a little 


complicated. Propriety of action, it would 


ſeem, is a chief favourite of nature, or of the 
author of nature, when ſuch care and ſolici- 
tude is beſtowed upon it. It is not left to 
our own choice; but, like juſtice, is requi- 
red at our hands; and, like juſtice, infor- 


ced by natural rewards and puniſhments. 


A man cannot, with impunity, do any thing 
unbecoming or improper. He ſuffers the 


chaſtiſement of contempt inflicted by others, 


__ of ſhame inflicted * himſelf, An ap- 
Peratut 
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paratus ſo complicated and ſo ſingular, ought 
to rouſe our attention. Nature doth nothing 
in vain; and we may conclude with great 
certainty, that this curious branch of the 
human conſtitution is intended for ſome va- 
luable purpoſe. To the diſcovery of this 
purpoſe 1 ſhall with ardor apply my 
thoughts, after diſcourſing a little more at 
large upon the puniſhment, for I may now 
call it ſo, that Nature hath provided for in- 
decent or unbecoming behaviour. This, at 
any rate, is neceſſary, in order to give a full 
view of the ſubject; and who knows whe- 
ther it may not, over and above, open ſome 
track that will lead us to what we are in 
queſt of? | 
A groſs impropriety is puniſhed with con- 
tempt and indignation, which are vented a- 
gainſt the offender by every external ex- 
preſſion that can gratify theſe paſſions. 
And even the ſlighteſt impropriety raiſes 
ſome degree of contempt. But there are 
improprieties, generally of the flighter 
kind, that provoke laughter; of which we 
have examples without end in the blunders 
and abſurdities of our own ſpecies. Such 
improprieties 


nd in a gay mood is apt to provoke a laugh 


16 - Concrvity.- Ch. X. 
improprieties receive a different puniſh- 
ment, as will appear by what follows. 
IT be emotions of contempt and of laughter 

occaſioned by an impropriety of this kind, 
uniting intimately in the mind of the ſpec- 
tator, are expreſſed externally by a peculiar 
ſort of laugh, termed à laugh of derifion or 
fſeorn* An impropriety that thus moves 
not only contempt but laughter, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithet of ridiculbus; and a 
laugh of deriſion or ſcorn is the puniſhment, 
provided for it by nature. Nor ought it 
to eſcape obſervation, that we are ſo fond 
of inflicting this puniſhment, as ſometimes 
to exert it even againſt creatures of an in- 
ferior ſpecies; witneſs a Turkycock ſwell- 
ing with pride, and ſtrutting with diſplayed 
feathers. This object appears ridiculous, 


of deriſion. 
Me muſt not expect that the improprie- 
ties to which theſe different puniſhments 
are adapted, can be ſeparated by any preciſe 
boundaries. Of improprieties, from the 


Lee chap. 7. 
| {lighteſt 


* 
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ſlighteſt to the moſt groſs, from the moſt 
riſible to the moſt ſerious, a ſcale may be 
formed aſcending by degrees almoſt imper- 
ceptible. Hence it is, that in viewing ſome 
unbecoming actions, too riſible for anger and 


too ſerious for deriſion, the ſpectator feels a 


fort of mixt emotion partaking both of deri- 
fion and of anger. This accounts for an 
expreſſion, common with reſpect to the im- 
propriety of ſome actions, That we know 
not whether to laugh or be angry. 

It cannot fail to be obſerved, that in the 
caſe of a riſible impropriety, which is al- 
ways ſlight, the contempt we have for the 
offender is extremely faint, though deriſion, 
its gratification, is extremely pleaſant. This 
diſproportion betwixt a paſſion and its grati- 
fication, ſeems not conformable to the ana- 
logy of nature. In looking about for a ſo- 
lution, I reflect upon what is laid down a- 
bove, that an improper action, not only 


moves our contempt for the author, but al- 


ſo, by means of contraſt, ſwells the good o- 
pinion we have of ourſelves. This contri- 
butes, more than any other article, to the 
pleaſure we feel in ridiculing the follies and 

Vo. II. C abſurdities 
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abſurdities of others. And accordingly, it 
is well known, that they who put the great- 
eſt value upon themſelves, are the moſt prone 
to laugh at others. Pride is a vivid paſſion, 
as all are which have ſelf for their object. 
It is extremely pleaſant in itſelf, and not 
leſs ſo in its gratification. This paſſion 
ſingly would be ſufficient to account for the 


pleaſure of ridicule, without borrowing any 


aid from contempt. Hence appears the 
reaſon of a noted obſervation, That we are 
the moſt diſpoſed to ridicule the blunders 
and abſurdities of others, when we are in 


high ſpirits; for in high ſpirits, ſelf-conceit 


diſplays itfelf with more than ordinary vi- 
gor. 


Having with wary ſteps traced an intri- 


cate road, not without danger of wander- 


ing; what remains to complete our jour- 
ney, is to account for the final cauſe of con- 
gruity and propriety, which make ſo great 
a figure in the human conſtitution. One fi- 
nal cauſe, regarding congruity, is pretty 
obvious. The ſenſe of congruity, as one 
of the principles of the fine arts, contributes 
in a remarkable degree to our entertainment. 


This 
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This is the final cauſe aſſigned above for 
our ſenſe of proportion , and need not be 
enlarged upon here. Congruity indeed 
with reſpect to quantity, coincides with 
proportion. When the parts of a building 
are nicely adjuſted to each other, it may be 
ſaid indifferently, that it is agreeable by the 
congruity of its parts, or by the proportion 
of its parts. But propriety, which regards 
voluntary agents only, can never in any in- 
ſtance be the ſame with proportion. A very 
long noſe is diſproportioned, but cannot be 
termed zmproper. In ſome inſtances, it 1s 
true, impropriety coincides with diſpropor- 
tion in the ſame ſubject, but never in the 
ſame reſpect. I give for an example a very 
little man buckled to a long toledo. Con- 
ſidering the man and the ſword with re- 
ſpect to ſize, we perceive a diſproportion. 
Conſidering the ſword as the choice of the 
man, we perceive an impropriety. | 
The ſenſe of impropriety with reſpect to 
miſtakes, blunders, and abſurdities, is hap- 
pily contrived» for the good of mankind. 


See chap. 3. 
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In the ſpectators it is productive of mirth 


and laughter, excellent recreation in an in- 
terval from buſineſs. The benefit is ſtill 
more extenſive. It is not agreeable to be 
the ſubject of ridicule; and to puniſh with 
ridicule the man who is guilty of an abſur- 


dity, tends to put him more upon his guard 


in time coming. Thus even the moſt in- 
nocent blunder is not committed with im- 
punity; becauſe, were errors licenſed where 
they do no hurt, inattention would grow 


into a habit, and be the occaſion of much 


hurt. 

The final cauſe of propriety as to mend 
duties, is of all the moſt illuſtrious. To 
have a juſt notion of it, the two forts of 


moral duties muſt be kept in view, viz. 


thoſe that reſpect others, and thoſe that re- 
ſpe& ourſelves. Fidelity, gratitude, and 
the forbearing injury, are examples of the 
firſt ſort ; temperance, modeſty, firmneſs of 
mind, are examples of the other. The for- 
mer are made duties by means of the moral 
ſenſe; the latter, by means. of the ſenſe of 
propriety. Here is a final cauſe of the ſenſe 
of propriety, that muſt rouſe our attention. 

| ; It 
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It is undoubtedly the intereſt of every man, 
to regulate his behaviour ſuitably to the dig- 


nity of his nature, and to the ſtation allot . 


ted him by Providence. Such rational con- 
duct contributes in every reſpect to happi- 
neſs: it contributes to health and plenty : 
it gains the eſteem of others: and, which 
is of all the greateſt bleſſing, it gains a juſt- 


ly-founded ſelf-eſteem. But in a matter ſo 
eſſential to our well-being, even ſelf-intereſt - 


is not relied on. The ſenſe of propriety ſu- 
peradds the powerful authority of duty to 
the motive of intereſt. - The God of nature, 
in all things eſſential to our happineſs, hath 
obſerved one uniform method. To keep 
us ſteady in our conduct, he hath fortified 
us with natural principles and feelings. 
Theſe prevent many aberrations, which 
would daily happen were we totally ſurren- 
dered to ſo fallible a guide as is human rea- 
ſon. The ſenſe of propriety cannot juſtly 
be conſidered in another light, than as the 
natural law that regulates our conduct with 
reſpect to ourſelves; as the ſenſe of juſtice 
is the natural law that regulates our conduct 


with reſpec to others. I call the ſenſe of 


propriety 
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propriety a law, becauſe it really is ſo, not 
leſs than the ſenſe of juſtice. If by law be 
meant a rule of conduct that we, are con- 
ſcious ought to be obeyed, this definition, 
- which I conceive to be ſtrictly accurate, is 
applicable undoubtedly to both. The ſenſe 
of propriety includes this conſciouſneſs ; for 
to ſay an action is proper, is, in other words, 
to ſay, that it ought to be performed; and 
to ſay it is improper, is, in other words, to 
ſay, that it oyght to be forborn. It is this 
very conſciouſneſs of ought and ſhould inclu- 
ded in the moral ſenſe, that makes juſtice a 
law to us. This conſciouſneſs of duty, when 
applied to propriety, is perhaps not ſo vigo- 
rous or ſtrong as when applied to juſtice : 
but the difference is in degree only, not in 
kind: and we ought, without heſitation or 
reluctance, to ſubmit equally to the govern- 


ment of both. 


But I have more to urge upon this head. 
It muſt, in the next place, be obſerved, that 
to the fenſe of propriety as well as of juſtice 
are annexed the ſanctions of rewards and 
puniſhments; which evidently prove the 
one to be a law as well as the other. The 


ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction a man hath in doing his duty, 
joined with the eſteem and good-will of o- 
thers, is the reward that belongs to both e- 
qually. The puniſhments alſo, though not 
the ſame, are nearly allied; and differ in 
degree more than in quality. Diſobedience 
to the law of juſtice, - is puniſhed with re- 
morſe ; diſobedience to the law of propriety, 
with ſhame, which is remorſe in a lower de- i 
gree. Every tranſgreſſion of the law, of uk ] 
ſtice raiſes indignation in the beholder ; and 2 
ſo doth every flagrant tranſgreſſion of the | 
law of propriety. Slighter improprieties re- 4 
ceive a milder puniſhment : they are always < | 
rebuked with ſome degree of contempt, and | 
frequently with deriſion. In general, it is | | 
true, that the rewards and puniſhments an- | 
nexed to the ſenſe of propriety are lighter 
in degree than thoſe annexed to the ſenſe of 
juſtice, And that this is wiſely ordered, 
will appear from conſidering, that to the 
well-being of ſociety; duty to others is ſtill 
more eſſential than duty to ourſelves; for 
ſociety could not ſubſiſt a moment, were in- 
dividuals not protected from the headſtrong 
and turbulent paſſions of their neighbours. 
Reflecting 
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Reflecting coolly and carefully upon the 
ſubject under conſideration, the conſtitution 


of man, admirable in all its parts, appears 


here in a fine light. The final cauſe now 
unfolded of the ſenſe of propriety, muſt, to 
every diſcerning eye, appear delightful ; and 
yet hitherto we have given but a partial 


view of it. The ſenſe of propriety reaches 


another illuſtrious end; which is, to co-ope- 


rate with the ſenſe of juſtice, in inforcing 


the performance of ſocial duties. In fact, 
the ſanctions viſibly contrived to compel a 
man to be juſt to himſelf, are equally ſer- 
viceable to compel him to be juſt to others. 
This will be evident from a ſingle reflection, 
That an action, by being unjuſt, ceaſes not 
to be improper. An action never appears 
more eminently improper, than when it is 
unjuſt. It is obviouſly becoming and ſuit- 
able to human nature, that each man do 


his duty to others; and accordingly every 


tranſgreſſion of duty with reſpect to others, 
is at the ſame time a tranſgreſſion of duty 
with reſpect to ſelf. This is an undiſguiſed 
truth without exaggeration; and it opens a 
new and delightful view in the moral land- 

ſcape. 
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= ſcape. The proſpect is greatly enriched, 
by the multiplication of agreeable. objects. 
It appears now, that nothing is overlooked, 
nothing left undone, that can poſſibly con- 
tribute to the enforcing ſocial duty. For to 
all the ſanctions that belong to it ſingly, are 
ſuperadded the ſanctions of ſelf- duty. A fa- 
miliar example ſhall ſuffice for illuſtration. 
An act of ingratitude conſidered in itſelf, is 
to the author diſagreeable as well as to eve- 
ry ſpectator: conſidered by the author with 
relation to himſelf, it raiſes ſelf-contempt ; 
conſidered by him with relation to the 
world, it makes him aſhamed. Again, 
conſidered by others, it raiſes their con- 
tempt and indignation againſt the author, 

Theſe feelings are all of them occaſioned by 
the impropriety of the action. When the 
action is conſidered as unjuſt, it occaſions 
another ſet of feelings. In the author it 
produces remorſe, and a dread of me- 
rited puniſhment ; and in others, the bene- 
factor chiefly, indignation and hatred di- 
rected upon the ungrateful perſon. Thug 
ſhame and remorſe united in the ungrateful 
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26 ConGRUITY, Sc. Ch. X. 
perſon, and indignation united with hatred 
in the hearts of others, are the puniſhments 
provided by nature for injuſtice. Stupid and 
inſenſible muſt he be in extreme, who, in 
a contrivance ſo exquiſite, perceives not the 
hand of the Sovereign Architect. 
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Of Dignity and Meanncl, 


Hzsz terms are applied to man in 
. point of character, ſentiment, and 
behaviour. We fay, for example, 

of one man, that he hath a natural dignity 

in his air and manner; of another, that he 
makes a mean figure. There is a dignity 
in every action and ſentiment of ſome per- 
ſons : the actions and ſentiments of others 
are mean and vulgar, . With reſpect to the 
fine arts, ſome performances are ſaid to be 
manly and ſuitable to the dignity of human 
nature: others are termed low, mean, 
trivial, Such expreſſions are common, 
though they have not always a preciſe mean 
ing. With reſpect to the art of criticiſm, 
it muſt be a real acquiſition to aſcertain 
what theſe terms truly import; which. poſ- 
ſibly may enable us to rank every perform 
ance in the fine arts according to its dignity, 

W Inquiring 
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Inquiring firſt to What ſubjects the terms 
dignity and meanneſs are appropriated, we 
ſoon diſcover, that they are not applicable 
to any thing inapimate. The moſt magni- 
ficent palace ever built, may be lofty, may 
be grand, but it has no relation to dignity. 
The moſt diminutive ſhrub may be little, 
but it is not mean. Theſe terms muſt be- 
long to ſenſitive beings, probably to man 
only; which will be evident when we ad- 
vance in the inquity. 

Of all objects, human actions produce | in 
a ſpectator the greateſt variety of feelings. 
They are in themſelves grand or little: 
with reſpect to the author, they are proper 
or improper: with reſpect to thoſe affected 
by them, juſt or unjuſt. And I muſt now 
add, that they are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
dignity and meanneſs. It may poſſibly be 
thought, that with reſpect to human ac- 
tions, dignity coincides with grandeur, and 
meanneſs with littleneſs. But the differ- 
ence will be evident upon reflecting, that 
we never attribute dignity to any action but 
what 1s virtuous, nor meanneſs to any but 
n in ſome 3 is faulty. But an ac- 

| tion 
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tion may be grand without being virtuous, 
or little without being faulty. Every ac- 
tion of dignity creates reſpect and eſteem 
for the author; and a mean action draws 
upon him contempt. "A man is always ad- 
mired for a grand action, but frequently is 
neither loved nor eſteemed for it: neither is 
| a man always contemned for a __ or 1 
action. 

As it appears to me, „ dignity 44 mean- 
neſs are founded on a natural principle not 
hitherto mentioned. Man is endued with 
a ſenſe of the worth and excellence of his 
nature. He deems it to be more perfect 
than that of the other beings around him; 
and he feels that the perfection of his na- 
ture conſiſts in virtue, particularly in virtue 
of the higheſt rank. To expreſs this ſenſe, 
the term dignity is appropriated. Further, 
to behave with dignity, and to refrain from 
all mean actions, is felt to be, not à virtue 
only, but a duty: it is a duty every man 
owes to himſelf. By acting in this manner, 
he attracts love and eſteem. By acting 
meanly or below himſelf, he is n 
and contemned. 

A 
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According to the deſcription here given 
of dignity and meanneſs, they will be ſound 
to be a ſpecies of propriety and impropriety. 
Many actions may be proper or improper, 
to which dignity or meanneſs cannot be 
applied. To eat when one is hungry is 
proper, but there is no dignity in this ac- 
tion. Revenge fairly taken, if againſt 
law, is improper, but it is not mean. But 
every action of dignity is alſo proper, and 
every mean action is alſo improper. - 

This ſenſe of the dignity of human na- 
ture, reaches even our pleaſures and amuſe-„ 
ments. If they enlarge the mind by raiſing 

grand or elevated emotions, or if they hu- 
manize the mind by exerciſing our ſympa- 
thy, they are approved as ſuited to our na- 9 
ture: if they contract the mind by fixing 
it on trivial objects, they are contemned as 
low and mean. Hence in general, every 
occupation, whether of uſe or amuſement, 
ö that correſponds to the dignity of man, ob- 
tains the epithet of manly ; and every occu-. 
pation below his nature, obtains the u 
of childiſh. | 


To thoſe who ſtudy human nature, there 
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is a point which has always appeared intri- 
cate. How comes it that generoſity and 
courage are more valued and beſto more 
dignity, than good- nature, or even juſtice, 
though the latter contribute more than the 
former, to private as well as to public hap» 

pineſs? This queſtion bluntly propoſed; 
might puzzle a cunning philoſopher z but 
by means of the foregoing obſervations will 
eaſily be ſolved. Human virtues, like o- 
ther objects, obtain a rank in our eſtima- 
tion, not from their utility, which is a ſub- 
ject of reflection, but from the direct im- 
preſſion they make on us. Juſtice and 
good- nature are a ſort of negative virtues, 
that make no figure unleſs when they are 
tranſgreſſed. Courage and generoſity pro- 
ducing elevated emotions, enliven greatly 
the ſenſe of a man's dignity, both in him- 
ſelf and in others; and for that reaſon, cou- 
rage and generoſity are in higher regard 
than the other virtues mentioned. We de- 
ſcribe them as grand and elevated, as of 

greater dignity, and more praiſe-worthy. 
This leads us to examine more directly 
emotions and * with reſpect to the 
* 
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preſent ſubject. And it will not be .difi- 
Eult to form a ſcale of them, beginning at 
the meaneſt, and aſcending gradually ta 
thoſe of the higheſt rank and dignity, 
Pleaſure felt as at the organ of ſenſe, named 
_ corporeal pleaſure, is perceived to be low; 
and when indulged to exceſs, beyond what 
nature demands, is perceived alſo to be 
mean. Perſons therefore of any delicacy, 
diſſemble the pleaſure they have in eating 
and drinking. The pleaſures of the eye 
and ear, which have no organic feeling “, 
are free from any ſenſe of meanneſs; and 
for that reaſon are indulged without any 
ſhame. They even ariſe to a certain degree 
of dignity, when their objects are grand or 
elevated. The ſame is the caſe of the ſym- 
- pathetic paſſions. They raiſe the character 
conſiderably, when their objects are of im- 
portance. A virtuous perſon behaving with 
fortitude and dignity under the moſt cruel 
misfortunes, makes a capital figure ; and 
the ſympathiſing ſpectator feels in himſelf 
the ſame dignity. Sympathetic diſtreſs at 
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the ſame time never is mean: on the con- 
trary, it is agreeable to the nature of a ſocial 
being, and has the general approbation. 
The rank that love poſſeſſes in this ſcale; 
depends in a great meaſure. on its object. 
It poſſeſſes a low place when founded on 
external properties merely; and is mean 
when beſtowed upon a perſon of a rank. 
much inferior without any extraordinary 
qualification. But when founded on the 
more elevated internal properties, it aſſumes 
a conſiderable degree of dignity. The 
fame is the caſe of friendſhip. When gra- 


titude is warm, it animates the mind; but 


it ſcarce riſes to dignity. Joy beſtows digs 
nity when it Procerds from : an elevated 
cauſe. 

So far as I can gather from indu@ions 
dignity is not a property of any diſagreea- 
ble paſſion, One is ſlight another ſevere, 
one depreſſes the mind another rouſes and. 
animates it; but there is no elevation, far 
leſs dignity, in any of them. Revenge, in 
particular, though it inflame and ſwell the 
mind, is not accompanied with dignity, not 
even with elevation. It is not however felt 

Vor. II. 3 a8 
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as mean or groveling, unleſs when it takes 
indirect meaſures for its gratification. Shame 
and remorſe, though they fink the fpirits, 
are not mean. Pride, a diſagreeable paſ- 
ſion, beſtows no dignity in the eye of a 
ſpectator. Vanity always appears mean; 
and extremely ſo where founded, as com- 
monly happens, on trivial qualifications. 
I proceed to the pleaſures of the under- 
ſtanding, which poſſeſs a high rank in point 
of dignity. Of this every one will be ſen- 
fible, when he conſiders the important truths 
that have been laid open by ſcience; ſuch 
as general theorems, and the general laws 
that govern the material and moral worlds. 
The pleaſures of the underſtanding are ſuit- 
ed to man as a rational and contemplative” 
being; and they tend not a little to ennoble 
his nature. Even to the Deity he ſtretches 
his contemplations, which, in the diſcovery 
of infinite power wiſdom and benevolence, 
afford delight of the moſt exalted kind. 
Hence it appears, that the fine arts ſtudied 
as a rational ſcience, afford entertainment 
of great dignity; ſuperior far to what they 
afford as a ſubject of taſte * 

. But 
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But contemplation, though in itſelf va- 
luable, is chiefly reſpected as ſubſervient to 
action; for man is intended to be more an 
active than a contemplative being. He 
accordingly ſhows more dignity in action 
than in contemplation. Generoſity, mag- 
nanimity, heroiſm, raiſe his character to the 
higheſt pitch. Theſe beſt expreſs the 


dignity of his nature, and advance him 


nearer to divinity than any other- of his at- 

tributes, 1 
Buy every production that ſhows art and 
contrivance, our cliriofity is excited upon 


two points; firſt how it was made, and 
next to what end. Of the two, the latter 


is the more important inquiry, becauſe the 
means are ever ſubordinate to the end; 


and in fact our curioſity is always more in- 
flamed by the final than by the efficient 


cauſe. This preference. is no where more 


viſible, than in contemplating the works 
of nature. If in the efficient cauſe, wiſ- 
dom and power be diſplayed, wiſdom is not 
leſs conſpicuous in the final cauſe ; and from 
it only can we infer beneyolence, which of 
all the divine attributes is to man the moſt 

E22 imports 
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important. Having endeavoured to aſſign 
the efficient cauſe of dignity and meanneſs, 
and to unfold the principle on which they 
are founded, we proceed to explain the final 
cauſe of the dignity or meanneſs beſtowed 
upon the ſeveral particulars above mention- 
ed, beginning with corporeal pleaſures. 
Theſe, ſo far as Ml, = are like juſtice 
Fenced with ſufficient ſanctions to prevent 
their being negleted. Hunger and thirſt 
are painful ſenſations ; and we are incited 
to animal love by a vigorous propenſity. 
Were they dignified over and above with a 
place in a high claſs, they would infallibly 
overturn the balance of the mind, by out- 
_ weighing the ſocial affections. This is a 
ſatisfactory final cauſe for refuſing to corpo- 
real pleaſures any degree of dignity. And 
the final cauſe is not leſs evident of their 
meanneſs, when they are indulged to ex- 
ceſs. The more refined pleaſures of exter- 
nal ſenſe, conveyed by the eye and the ear 
from natural objects and from the fine arts, 
deſerve a high place in our eſteem, becauſe 
of their ſingular and extenſive utility. In 
ſome caſes they ariſe to a conſiderable mak] 


nity. 
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nity. The very loweſt pleaſures of the 
kind, are never eſteemed mean or grovel- 
ing. The pleaſure ariſing from wit, hu- 
mour, ridicule, or from what is fimply lu- 
dicrous, is uſeful, by relaxing the mind 
after the fatigue of more manly occupation. 
But the mind, when it ſurrenders itſelf to 
pleaſure of this kind, loſes its vigor, and 
ſinks gradually into ſloth. The place this 
pleaſure occupies in point of dignity, is ad- 
juſted to theſe views. To make it uſeful. 

as a relaxation, it is not branded with 
meanneſs. To prevent its uſurpation, it 
is removed from this place but a ſingle de- 
gree. No man values himſelf upon this 
pleafure, even during the gratification z and 
if more time have been given to it than is 
requiſite for relaxation, a man looks back 

with ſome degree of ſhame. 

In point of dignity, the ſocial paſſions riſe 
above the ſelfiſh, and much above the plea- 
ſures of the eye and ear. Man is by his na- 
ture a ſocial being ; and to qualify him for 
ſociety, it is wiſely contrived, that he ſhould 
value himſelf more for being ſocial than 


ſelfiſh. 


, The 
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The excellency of man is chiefly diſcern- 
ible in the great improvements he is ſuſcep- 
tible of in ſociety. Theſe, by perſeverance, 
may be carried on progreſſively to higher 
and higher degrees of perfection, above 
any aſſignable limits; and, even abſtracting 
from revelation, there is great probability, 
that the progreſs begun in this life will be 
completed in ſome future ſtate. Now, as 
all valuable improvements proceed from the 
exerciſe of our rational faculties, the author 
of our nature, in order to excite us to a due 
uſe of theſe faculties, hath aſſigned a high 
rank to the pleaſures of the underſtanding. 
Their utility, with reſpect to this life as 
well as a future, intitles them to this rank. 

But as action is the end of all our im- 
provements, virtuous actions juſtly poſleſs 
the higheſt of all the ranks. Theſe, I find, 
are by nature diſtributed into different clafl- . 
es, and the firſt in point of dignity aſſigned 
to actions which appear not the firſt in point 
of uſe. Generoſity, for example, in the 
ſenſe of mankind, is more reſpected than 
juſtice, though the latter is undoubtedly 
more eſſential to ſociety. And magnganimiy 
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ty, heroiſm, undaunted courage, riſe ſtill 
higher in our eſteem. One would readily 
think, that the moral virtues ſhould be e- 
ſteemed according to their importance. 
Nature has here deviated from her ordinary 


path, and great wiſdom is ſhown'in the de- 


viation. The efficient cauſe is explained 
above; and the final cauſe is explained in 
the Eſſays of morality and natural reli 


gion *. 


Part 1. eſſay 2. chap. 4. 
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CHAP. XII, 


RIDICULE, 


3 18 ſubject has puzzled and vexed 
all the critics. Ariſtole gives a de- 

”  finition of ridicule, obſcure and 
imperfect . Cicero handles it at great 
length + ; but without giving any ſatisfac- 
tion. He wanders in the dark, and miſles 


the diſtinction betwixt riſible and ridicu- 


lous. Quintilian is ſenſible of this diſtinc- 
tion 4; but has not attempted to explain it. 


| Luckily this ſubject lies no longer in ob- 


ſcurity. A riſible object produceth an emo- 
tion of laughter merely ||. A ridiculous ob- 
ject is improper as well as rifible ; and pro- 


duceth a mixt emotion, which is vented by 


a lau gh of deriſion or ſcorn 9 


Poet. cap. 5. + L. 2. De oratore. 


r 
eul abeſt riſus. Lib. 6. cap. 3. 5 I. 


See chap. 7. ## Scc chap. 10. 
Having 


Ch. XII. Ripicurr. 4 
Having therefore happily unravelled the 

abſtruſe and knotty part, I proceed to what 

may be thought further neceflary upon this 

= ſubject. x | 
| Burleſque is one great engine of ridicule. 
But it is not confined to that ſubject z for it 
is clearly diſtinguiſhable into burleſque that. 
excites laughter merely, and burleſque 
that provokes deriſion or ridicule. A grave 
ſubject in which there is no impropriety, 
may be brought down by a certain colouring 
fo as to be riſible. This is the caſe of Vir- 
gil Traveſtie*, And it is. the caſe of the 
Secchia Rapita +. The authors laugh firſt 
at every turn, in order to make their readers 
laugh. The Lutrin is a burleſque poem of: 
the other ſort. The author Boileau, lays. 
hold of a low and trifling incident to ex- 
poſe the luxury, indolence, and contentious 
ſpirit of a ſet of monks. He turns the ſub- 
ject into ridicule by dreſſing it in the heroic 
ſtyle, and affecting to confider it as of the 
utmoſt dignity and importance; and though 
ridicule is the poet's aim, he himſelf carries 


r 7 * A * , 5 r 1 


*. 


* Scarron. + Tan. 
Vor. II. E -:- 


* 
; 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


all along a grave face, and never once he- 


_ wrays a ſmile. The oppoſition betwixt the 
ſubject and the manner of handling it, is 


what produces the ridicule. In a compoſi» 
tion of this kind, no image profeſſedly ludi- 
. crous ought to have quarter; a. fucks 
images deſtroy the contraſt, 11.4 
Though the burleſque that aims at ridi- 
cule, produces its effect by elevating the 


ſtyle far above the ſubject, yet it has limits 
beyond which the elevation ought not to be 
carried. The poet, conſulting the imagi- 
nation of his readers, ought to confine him- 


ſelf to ſuch images as. are lively and readily 
apprehended. A ſtrained elevation, ſoaring 
above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes not 
a pleaſant impreſſion. The mind fatigued 
with being always upon the. ſtretch, is ſoon 
diſguſted; and if it perſeveres, becomes 


thoughtleſs and indifferent. Further, a fic- - 


tion gives no pleaſure, unleſs where painted 
in ſo lively colours as to produce ſome per- 


ception of reality; which never can be done 


affectually where the images are formed 
with labour or difficulty. For theſe reaſons, 
] cannot avoid condemning the Batracbomuo- 


machig 
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machia ſaid to be the compoſition of Homer, 
It is beyond the power of imagination, to 
form a clear and lively image of frogs and 
mice acting with the dignity of the higheſt 
of our ſpecies: nor can we form a concep- 
tion of the reality of ſuch an action, in any 
manner ſo diſtinct as to intereſt our affections 
even in the ſlighteſt degree. | 

'The Rape of the Lock is of a e 
andy diſtinguiſhable from thoſe now men- 
tioned: It is not properly a burleſque per- 
formance, but what may rather be termed 
un heroi-comical poem. It treats a gay and 
familiar ſubject, with pleaſantry and with a 
moderate degree of dignity. - The author 
puts not on a maſk like Boileau, nor pro- 
feſſes to make us laugh like Taſſoni. The 
Rape of the Lock is a genteel and gay ſpecies 
of writing, leſs ſtrained than the others 
mentioned; and is pleaſant or ludicrous 
without having ridicule for its chief aim; 
giving way however to ridicule where it arts 
ſes . naturally from a particular character, 
ſach as that of Sir Plume. Addiſon's Specs 
fator upon the exerciſe of the fan “ is ex- 

Ne 102: | 


F 2 | tremely 
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tremely gay and ludicrous, reſembling * 
its ſubject the Rape of the Loct. 
Humour belongs to the preſent . 
becauſe it is undoubtedly connected with ridi- 
cule. Congreve deſines humour to be *< a fin- 
s gular and unavoidable manner of doing or 
4 faying any thing, peculiar and natural to 
one man only, by which his ſpeech and ac- 
*« tions are diftinguiſhed from thoſe of other 
«© men.“ Were this definition juſt, a ma- 
zeftic and commanding air, which is a ſin- 
gular property, is humour; as alſo that na- 
tural flow of eloquence and correct elocu- 
tion which is a rare talent. Nothing juſt 
or proper is denominated humour ; nor any 
ſingularity of character, words, or actions, 
that is valued or reſpected. When we at- 
tend to the character of an humoriſt, we 
find that the peculiarity of this character 
leſſens the man in our eſteem: we find that 
this character ariſes from circumſtances both 
riſible and improper, and therefore in ſome 
meaſure ridiculous. | 
Humour in writing is very different from 
humour in character. When an author in- 
ſiſts upon ludicrous ſubjects with a profeſſ- 
5 * 
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ed purpoſe to make his n 
may be ſtyled 4 ludicrous writer; but is 
ſcarce intitled to be ſtyled a writer of bus 
mour. This quality belongs to an author, 
who, affecting to be grave and ſerious, 
paints his objects in ſuch colours as to pro- 
voke mirth and laughter. A writer that is 
really an humoriſt in character, does this 


without deſign. If not, he muſt affect the 
character in order to ſucceed. Swift and 


their writings are full of humour. Addiſon 
was not an humoriſt in character; and yet 
in his proſe writings a moſt delicate and re- 
fined humour prevails. Arbuthnot exceeds 
them all in drollery and humorous painting; 
Which ſhows a great genius, becauſe, if 1 
am not miſinformed, he had nothing af this 
peculiarity in his character. 
I There remains to ſhow, by b 
the manner of treating ſubjects ſo as to give 
them a ridiculous 1 


II ne dit jamais, je vous donne, mais, * vous | 
prete le bon jour, 


Mehiere ; 
Orleans, : 


Fontaine were humoriſts in character, and 
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Orleans. 1 know him to be validtt. 
-- Conſtable. I was en one that knows him 
better than you. ; 
Orleans. What's he? 
Conſtable. Marry, he told me ſo hunfolf ; 2 
he ſaid, he car'd not who knew it. 


 Hemy V. Skakeſpear, 


He neyer broke any man's head but his own, and 
that was againſt a poſt when he was drunk. = 


Did. 


* 7" <a 3 Mirabell! prꝰ ythee don't 
oe with that violent and inflexible wiſe face, 
like Solomon at the dividing of the child in an old 


tapeſtry hanging. 1 4. 
x, Way of the world, 


A true ctitic in the peruſal of a book, is like a dog 
at a feaſt, whoſe thoughts and ſtomach are wholly 
ſet upon what the gueſts fling away, and conſoe- 
quently is apt to ſnarl moſt when there are the m 


eſt bones. 
Tale f a Tub; 


In the following inſtances; the ridicule is 
made to appear from the behaviour of the 
perſons introduced. 


Maſearillt, | 


Ch. XII, RIpiculk :! 47. 


Maſcarille, Te ſouvient-il, vicomte, de cette 
demi-lune, que nous emportames ſur les ennemis 
au ſiege d'Arras ? 

Joedelet. Que veux tu fn avec ta Jemivlune? 
c' etoĩt bien une lune toute entiere. 

Moliere les Precieuſes Ridicules, ke 11. 


Slender. I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs 
Anne Page; and ſhe's a great lubberly boy. 
Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 
Slender. What need you tell me that? T think 
ſo, when J took a boy for a girl: if I had been 
marry'd to him, for all he was in woman's apparel, 
] would not have had him, 
Merry Wives of Winder, 


Valentine. Your bleſſing, Sir, 

Sir Sampſon. You've had it already, Sir: I 
think I ſent it you to-day in a bill for four thou · 
land pound; a great deal of money, Brother Fore. 
ſight. | 
Foreſight. Ay indeed, Sir Sampſon, a great deal 
of money for a young man; I wonder what can 
he do with it, 

Love for Low, at 2. ke 7, 


NMillamant. I nauſeate walking; *tis a country- 
diverſion; I lothe the country, and every thing 


that relare to it. 
Sir 
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8ir Wilfel. Indeed! hah! look ye, look ye, 


you do? nay, *tis like you may—— here are 


choice of paſtimes here in town, as plays and the 
like; that muſt be confeſs'd indeed. | 
Millamant Ah Petourdie ! J hate the town too. 


Sir Wilful. Dear heart, that's much —— hah! 


that you ſhould hate 'em both! hah! *tis like you 
may; there are ſome can't reliſh the town, and o- 
thers can't away with the country tis like 


you may be one of thoſe, Couline. 
Way of the world, aft 4. ſc. 4. 


Tord Frotb. J aſſure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at 


no body's jeſt but my own, or a lady's: I aſſure 
you, Sir Paul. 

Briſt. How? how, my Lord? what, affront 
my wit! Let me periſh, do I never ſay any thing 
worthy to be laugh'd at ? 
Tord Froth, O foy, don't miſapprehend me, I 
don't fay fo, for I often ſmile at your conceptions, 
But there is nothing more unbecoming a man 
quality, than to laugh; tis ſuch a vulgar expreſ- 
ſion of the paſſion! every body can laugh, Then 
eſpecially to laugh at the jeſt of an inferior perſon, 
or when any body elfe of the fame quality does 
not laugh with one; ridiculous! To be pleas'd 
with what pleaſes the crowd! Now, when I laugh 


I always laugh alone, 3 
WO Double Dealer, af 1. ſc. 4. 


* 
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Ch. XII. RiDICULE: 4 
_— So ſharp ghted is pride in blemiſhes; 
and ſo willing to be gratified, that it will 
take up with the very ſlighteſt improprie- 
dies; ſuch as a blunder by a foreigner in 
ſpeaking our language, eſpecially if the 
blunder can bear a ſenſe that reflects E 

the ſpeaker: V 5 


11 
TE 
= 


Quickly, The young man is an honeſt man. | | 
| Caius. What ſhall de honeſt man do in my clo- 
ſet ? dere is no honeſt man dat thall come in my | 


* cloſet, 


A Wives of Vindpr. 
Le are finely n in the 
following paſſage. e wad 


[ £8 _—_— 

Quoth he, My faich as 1 
As chains of deſtiny, I'Il maintain; 
True as Apollo ever ſpoke, 
Or oracle from heart of oak; 
And if you'll give my flame but vent, | 
Now in eloſe hugger-mugger pet. 
And ſhine upon me but benignly, F 4 
With that one, and that other pigſneye, 
The ſun and day ſhall ſooner; part, 281 
Than love, or you, ſhake, off my heart * 
The ſun that ſhall no more diſpenſe N 
His own, but 5 your bright influence; - 

Vo“. II. 3535 2 
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Pikerne-your name-on barks of e 

With true love knots, and flouriſhes, 
That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring. 
And Frelaſting flouriſhing : 
Drink ev'ry letter on't in D 
And make it briſk champaign become. 
Where · oer you tread, your foot ſhall ſer 
The primroſe and the violet; 

All ſpices, perfumes, and frag powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her charter ſhall rene, 

And take all lives of things from you ; 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die. 

Only our loves ſhall ſtill ſurvive, 

Neu worlds and natures to outlive; 

And, like to herald's moons, remain 

All creſcents, N N eg or wanne. 


. - Hudibres, par? a. ais 1 E 


Irony turns things into TY in a pe- 
culiar manner. It conſiſts in laughing at a 


man under diſguiſe, by appearing to praiſe 


or ſpeak well of him. ' Swift affords us ma- 
ny illuſtrious examples of this ſpecies of ri- 


.  dicule. Take the following example, 


„ By theſe methods,” in à few weeks, 
te there ſtarts up many a writer, capable 


ff of _—_ the profoundeſt and wv 
* uniyerſa 


* 
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«« univerſal ſubjects. For what though his 
bead be empty, provided his'common* 
plwGsce book be full? And if you will bate 
him but the circumſtances of method, 
and ſtyle, and grammar, and invention; 
allow him but the common privileges of 
« tranſcribing from others, and digreſſing 
te from himſelf, as often as he ſhall ſee oc 
e cation; he will deſire no more ingre- 
te dients towards fitting up a treatiſe that 
*© ſhall make a very comely figure o a 
te bookſeller's ſhelf, there to be pteſerved 
* neat and clean, for a long eternity, ad- 
0 orned with the heraldry of its title, fair 
te inſcribed on a label; never to be thumb! 
e or greaſed by ſtudents, nor bound to e- 
te verlaſting chains of darkneſs in a libra- 
© ry; but when the fullneſs of time is 
* come, ſhall happily undergo, the trial of 
« purgatory, in order to aſcend the ſky *.” 
The following paſſage from Atbuthnot is 
not leſs-ironical; If the Reverend clergy 
© ſhowed more concern than others, 1 
o 3 impute it to their great charge 
of ſouls; and what confirmed me in this 


Tale of a Tub, ſect. 7. 
G 2 tt opinion 
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opinion was, that the degrees of appre- 
et henſion and terror could be diſtinguiſned 
4 to be greater or leſs, according to their 
*-ranks and degrees in the church *,” _ 

A parody muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
every ſpecies of ridicule. It enlivens a gay 
ſubject by imitating ſome important inci- 
dent that is ſerious. It is ludicrous, and 
may be riſible. But ridicule is not a ne- 
ceſſary ingredient. Take the following ex- 
amples, the firſt of which refers to an ex- 


eee ee 1 


The Ncilful nymph. reviews her * with care: 
Let ſpades be trumps ! ſhe aid, and trumps they 


Were. 


e pod 20 | Rape ofthe Loi. canto ii. 45 


The next is an imitation of Achilles' s 
bath in Homer. we 


Bur by this lock, this ſacred lock, I fer, | 


(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 

= pg A truc and Faichful narrative of what paſſed in London 
during e e coy enpagees 8 
« mankind. | 
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Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 
Clip d from. the lovely head where late ee. 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 
This —3 which won it, ſhall for ever wer,” 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking,” in proud triumph Wet 
The Warane honours of her head. 225 Bad 
15 Did. canto iy. 19. 


5 
1 0 * 40 2 DTI 


The following imitates the daher As 
rev 8 —— in Homer.. 
m u R HONG 
Now meet hy fon — Belinda cry'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her ſide, 
(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great de wore about his : 


Her wins grandame' $ whiſtle next it grew, 1 1 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew ; ;; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs) © 
WR —_ 1 rae now Behncke) 


Did. canto v. 87. 


J iv 21 11. 1 


+ Rikoida as Seu — is no neceſ- 


ſary ingredient in a parody. But I did not 


intend to ſay, that there is any oppoſition 
betwixt them. A parody, no doubt, may 


be ſucceſsfully employed to promote ridi- 
cule ; 


Cm 0 WV RITA egy ITE ²9.t e 2? — — —— : — 


Megs witneſs the following example, in 
which ehe goddeſs of Dullneſs is addrefted 
upon the ſubject of tr modern education, | 
Thou gav'ſt alt pen 118 6 hos ba 
And ceas id o foon, he neet' was boy nor. than' 
. ſchool and college, thy kind cloud o'er 


Ws udſierothe young Eneas paſt'®; T 
Thence burſting glorious; all at onee let down, 


1 . bis of 04 rr half the town. 
P Daa Bw; "287 


in} 186 T7 e Vibeob & wo1h br 


Weine pete f the gods in the man- 
ner — Homer and Virgil, ought” to be 
confined to ludicrous fubjects, which are 
much enlivened by ſuch interpoſition han- 
dled i in the form of a parody.z witneſs the 
cave of Splecn, Rape of the Lock, canto 4. 
the goddeſs of Diſcord ; Lutrin, canto: 1.3 
and the goddeſs of Indolence, canto 2. 
Thoſe who have a talent for ridicule; 
which is ſeldom united with a taſte for de- 
licate and refined beauties, are quick-fight- 
ed in W and theſe 18 uy | 


2 * Xn, l. . at 2 bee, kee. 


"ay 
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WS lay hold of, in order to gratify their favou - 
Ws rite propenſity. | The perſons galled have 
| no other refuge but to maintain, that ridi- 
cule ought not to be applied to grave ſub- 
jets. It is yielded, en the other, hand, 
that ſubjects really grave and important, are 
by no means fit for ridicule ; but then it 
is urged, that ridicule is the only proper 
teſt for diſcovering whether a ſubject be 
really grave, or be made ſo artificially by 
cuſtom and faſhion. This diſpute has pro- 
duced a celebrated queſtion, Whether ridi+ 
cule be or be not a teſt of truth? I give 
this queſtion a place here, becauſe. it tends 


to illuſtrate the nature of ridicule. 
The queſtion ſtated in accurate terms is, 
Whether the ſenſe of ridicule be the 


teſt for diſtinguiſhing ridiculous objects from 
thoſe that are not ſo? To anſwer. this que- | 
ſtion with preciſion, I muſt premiſe, that 1 
ridicule! is not a ſubject of reaſoning; but of 


ſenſe or taſte v. This being taken for grant 
ed, I proceed thus. No perſon doubts that 


our ſenſe of beauty 1 is the true teſt of what | 


v See chap. 10. compared with ehap. 7. 
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is beautiful, and our ſenſe of grandeur, of 
what is great or ſublime. Is it more doubt- 
ful whether our ſenſe of ridicule be the true 
teſt of what is ridiculous? It is not only 
the true teſt, but indeed the only teſt, For 
this is a ſubject that comes not, more than 
beauty or grandeur, under the province of 
reaſon; If any ſubject, by the influence of 
faſhion or cuſtom, have acquired a degree 
of veneration or eſteem to which naturally 
it is not intitled, what are the proper means 
for wiping off the artificial colouring, and 
diſplaying the ſubject in its true light? 
Reaſoning, as obſerved, cannot be applied. 

And therefore the only means is to judge by 
taſte . The teſt of ridicule which ſeparates it 


from its artificial connections, expoſes it 
| naked with all its native improprieties. 


But it is urged, that the graveſt and moſs 
ſerious matters may be ſet in à ridiculous 
light. Hardly ſo; for where an object is 
neither rifible nor improper, it lies not open 
in any quarter to an attack from ridicule. 
But ſuppoſing the fact, I foreſee not any 
harmful conſequence. By the ſame ſort of 
reaſoning, a talent for wit ought to be con- 
demned, becauſe it may be employed to 

burleſque 
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burleſque a great or lofty ſubject. Such ir- 
regular uſe made of a talent for wit or ridi- 
cule, cannot long impoſe upon mankind, 
lt cannot ſtand the teſt of correct and deli- 
WT cate taſte ; and truth will atrlaſt prevail even 
with the vulgar. To condemn a talent for 
ridicule becauſe it may be perverted to 
W wrong purpoſes, is not a little ridic 
he 5 Could one forbear td miley | 
Ws talent for "reaſoning were: condemned s 
W cauſc it alſo may be perverted? And yet 
the concluſion in the latter caſe, would 
be not leſs juſt than in the former; per- 
haps more juſt, for no talent is 0 often 
perverted as that of reaſon : £19058 | 
We had beſt leave Nature idea own. o- 
perations. The moſt valuable talents may 
be abuſed, and ſo may that of ridicule. Let 
us bring it under proper culture if we can, 
without endeavouring to pull it up by the 
root. Were we deſtitute of this teſt of truth. 
I know not what might be the conſequen- 
ces: I ſee not what rule would be leſt us to 
prevent ſplendid trifles paſſing for matters of 
importance, ſhow and form for ſubſtance, 
and ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm for pure reli» - 
gion. | 
Vor.Il. - H CHAN 
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HT HC 20 ll 1 glunde . A E 
II is a quality of certain thoughts 
R and expreſſions. The term is 
o never applied to an action or a 


il en, and as little to an external object. 
# However difficult it may be in every par- 
1 ticular inſtance to diſtinguith a witty thought 
Wy or expreſſion from one that is not ſo, yet in 
Fit general it may be laid down, that the term 
ll} du is appropriated to ſuch thoughts and ex- 
: preſſions as are ludicrous, and alſo occaſion 
Wi ſome degree of ſurpriſe by their ſingularity, 
| Wit alſo in a figurative ſenſe expreſſes that 


talent which ſome men have of inventing 

ludicrous thoughts or expreſſions, We ſay 
commonly, à w:tty man, or @ man of uit. 

Wit in its proper ſenſe, as ſuggeſted a- 

* bove, is diſtinguiſhable into two kinds; wit: 


in the thought, and wit in the words or ex- 
preſſion. Again, wit in the thought is o: i 
=. 


_ Ch. xm. Wau. TP, 
WF two kinds; ludicrous images, and ludicrous 
Ws combinations of things that nave 1 or 10 | 
Wy patural relation. ; 
Ludicrous images that etch Gurptife by 
their ſingularity, as having little or no foun- 
dation in nature, are fabricated by the ima- 
gination. And the imagination is well qua- 
lified for the office; being of all our facul. 
ties the moſt active, and the leaſt under re- 
ſtraint. Take the following example. 


Shylock. You knew (none fo well, none ſo well 
as you) of my daughter's * 7 

Sine. That's certain; I, for my part, knew 
dhe tailor that made the wings — flew withal. 
| 3 of Venice, act 3. ſei 1 


. The i image here is undoubtedly witty. It is 
WF ludicrous: and it muſt occaſion ſurpriſe; for 
having no natural foundation, it 1 __ 
ther unexpected. 
The other branch of wit in ahi thought, 
is that only which is taken notice of by Ad- 
diſon, following Locke, who defines it © to 
die in the aſſemblage of ideas; and put- 
dig thoſe together with quickneſs and 
= "© eh, wherein can be found any reſem- 
H 2 «« blance 
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« blance or congruity, thereby to make up 
*, pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſlons in 
* the fancy *.“ It may be defined more 

curtly, and perhaps more accurately, A 
relations, which ſurpriſe becauſe they are 

e unexpected ＋. ” The folloyeing i is a 50 
per example. 


We grant although he had much wit, 

H' was very ſhie of uſing it, 

As being loth to wear it out; 

And therefore bore it 15 La | | 
Unleſs on holidays, or 1 


As men their beſt Lare do. 
Hudibras, canto i. 


Wit is of al the moſt elegant recreation, 
The image enters the mind with gaiety, and 
gives a ſudden flaſh which is extremely pleas 
fant. Wit thereby gently eleyates with» 
out ſtraining, raiſes mirth without diſſolute- 
—_ and relaxes while it entertains. +. 

Wit in the expreſſion, commonly called 


c ploy of words, being a baſtard fort of wit, 


9B. 2. ch. 1. 2. 1 See chapel | 
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ann wir. 6r 
WF i reſerved for the 1aſt place. T-proceedito 
E: 22 — wit in the thought. — 
of ludicrous images. 


Falſtaff, ſpeaking of his raking Sir John 
Colevile of the Dale: 


Here he is, and here T jel him ; and [bes 
ſeech your Grace, let it be book*d with the reſt of 
this day's deeds; or, by the Lord, I will have it 
in a particular ballad elſe, with mine own picture 
on the top of it, Colevile kiſſing my foot : to the 
which courſe if I be inforc'd, if you do not all 
ſhew like gilt twopences to me; and I, in the 
clear ſky of fame, o'er-ſhine you as much as the 
full moon doth the cinders of the element, which 
ſhew like pins“ heads to her; believe not the word 
of the Noble. Therefore let me have right, and 
let deſert mount. | 
Second part, Harry IV. an 4. Je. 6. | 


I knew, when ſeven Juſtices could not take up 
a quarrel, but when the parties were met them- 
ſelves, one of them thought but of an if; as, if 
you ſaid fo, then I ſaid ſo; and they ſhook hands, 
and ſwore brothers. Your if is the only peace» 


maker; much virtue is in , 3 | 
Shakeſpear 
40! 


Far 


* 
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For there is not through all nature, another ſo 
callous and inſenſible a member as the world's 
poſteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or hs - 


birch. 
Preface ton Tale of 4 tub, 


> ©. IL 


a The war hath We abundance of polyſyl- 
lables, which will never be able to live many more 
campaigns. Speculations, operations, prelimina- 
ries, ambaſſadors, paliſadoes, communication, cir- 
cumvallation, battalions, as numerous as they are, 
if they attack us too frequently in our coffechouſes, 
| we ſhall certainly put them to flight, and cut off 


| Taler, No: 230. 


Ee of Diſcord, « She never went abroad, 
u but ſhe brought home ſuch a bundle of mon- 
« ſtrous lies, as would have amazed any mor- 
& tal, but ſuch as knew her; of a whale that had 
„ ſwallowed a fleet of ſhips; of the lions being let 
t out of the tower to deſtroy the Proteſtant reli: 
gion; of the Pope's being ſeen in a brandy-ſhop 
ze at Wapping,” &c. 
Hiſtory of John Bull, part 1. ch. 1 6. 


The other branch of wit in the thought, 
' 212; ludicrous combinations and oppolitions, 


gy be traced through various ramifica« 
tions. 
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tions. And, firſt, fanciful cauſes aſſigned 
that havens: e rr to n N 
en N und ung 
0E 
Lancaſter. Fare you well, Fallaf; y 1 in my 
condition, 
Shall better ſpeak of you than you delerve [i 
Falſtaff. J would you had but the wit; twere 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, this ſame 
young ſober-blooded boy doth not love me nor a 
man cannot make him laugh; but that's no marvel, 
he drinks no wine. There's never any of theſe 
demure boys come to any proof; for thin drink 
doth ſo over- cool their blood, and making many 
fiſh-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green 
ſickneſs; and then, When they marry, they get 
wenches. They are generally fools and cowards; 
which ſome of us ſhould be too, but for inflamma- 
tion. A good ſherris-ſack hath a twofold operation 
in it; it aſcends me into the brain; dries: me there 
all the fooliſh, dull, and erudy vapours which en- 
viron it; makes it apprehenſive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble, fiery, and delectable ſhapes ; which 
deliver'd o'er to the voice, the tongue, which is | 
the birth, becomes excellent wit. The ſecond pro- 
perty of your excellent ſherris, is, the warming 
of the blood; which before cold and ſettled left 
the Jiver white and pale; which is the badge of pu- 
ſillanimity 
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fillanimity and cowardice : but the ſherhjs warms 
it, and makes it courſe from the inwards; to the 


parts extreme; it illumſnateth the face, which, as 


a beacon, gives warning to all the reſt of this little 


kingdom, man, to arm; and then the vital com- 
moners and inland petty ſpirits muſter me all to 


their captain, the heart; who, great, and puff 'd 


up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage: 


and this valour comes of ſherris. So that ſkill. in 


the weapon is nothing without ſack, for that ſets it 


a-work;; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept 


by a devil, 1ill ſack commences it, and ſets it in 
act and uſe. Hereof comes it, that Prince 
1 is valiant; for the cold blood he did natu- 
rally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, ſteril, 
and bare land, manured, huſbanded, and till'd, 


with excellent endeavour of drinking good and 


good ſtore of fertil ſherris, that he is become very 
hot and valiant. If I had a thouſand ſons, 
the firſt human principle I would teach them, 
ſhould be to forſwear thin potations, and to add 
themſelves to ſack. 


Second part of Henry IV. a. aun 


The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, 
For. want of fighting was grown ruſty, 
And ate'into itſelf, for lack 

Of ſome body to hew and hack, 
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The peaceful ſeabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancor of its edge had felt: 
For of the lower end two handful, 
It had devoured, twas ſo manful; 
And ſo much ſcorn'd to lurk in caſe, 
As if it durſt not ſhew its face. 


Hudibras, cant . 
Speaking of phylicians, 


Le bon de cette profeſſion eſt, qu'il 7 a parmi les | 
morts une honnetets, une diſcretion la plus 


grande du monde ; jamais on n'en voit le Pe 
du mẽdicin qui a tus, 


Le medicis e lui. 


Admirez les bali admirez les bene 
De ces vieux eſelaves du ſort. 1 

Ils ne ſont jamais las d'aquèrir des \richeſſes 
Pour ceux qui ſouhaitent leur mort. 


Belinda, Lard, he has ſo peſter'd me with flames | | 
and ſtuff — I chink 1 ſhan't endure the fight of a2 
fire this twelvemonth; - 


aus Bachelor, att 2. ſc. 8. 


To account for effects by auen fantaſtical 
cauſes, —_ highly ludicrous, i is quite im- 
Vor. II. 1 proper 
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proper in any ſerious corhpoietet;” There 


fore the following paſſage from Cowley, in 
his poem on the death of Sir Henry Wooton, 


is in a bad taſte. 


He did the utmoſt bounds of ebb find, 


He found them not ſo large as was his mind. I 
But, like the brave Pellæan youth, did moan, 
Becauſe that Art had no more worlds than one. 


And when he ſaw that he through all had paſt, 


He dy'd, leſt he ſhould idle grow at laſt. 
Fanciful reaſoning, 


Falſtaff. Imbowell'd !——if thou imbowel me 
to day, I'Il give you leave to powder me, and eat 
me to-morrow! *Sblood, twas time to counterfeit; 
or that hot termagant Scot had paid me ſcot and 
lot too. Counterfeit ? I lie, J am no counterfeit; 
to die is to be a counterfeit; for he is but the 
counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a 
man: but to counterfeit dying, when a man there- 
by liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and 
perfect image of life, indeed. 

Firſt Part Hemy IV. act 1, ſe 10. 


Clown, And the more pi that great «folk ſhould 
have 
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— dvinbiacupibelillinh ling 
themſelves, NE even Chriſtianm. 
» n my VR 1 5. 4 * 1. 


Pedro. Will — have me, Lay? | 
Beatrice. No, my Lord, - unleſs I might baye 
another for working days. Your Grace is too coſtly 


to wear every day. 
Much ado about Wis, alt 2. ſer 5. 


Feſſica. I ſhall be faved by my huſband; he hath 
made me a Chriſtian, 

Launcelot. Truly the more to blame be; we 
were Chriſtians enough before, een as many as 
could well live by one another : this making of 
Chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs ; if we grow 
all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not- have a raſher 
on the coals for money, "EY, PR 


Merchant of Venice, at 3. ſe. 6. 


In weſtern dime be is a town, 
To thoſe that dwell therein well known; 
Therefore there needs no more be ſaid here, 


We unto them refer our reader : 


For brevity is very good, © 
When w' are, or are not underſtood, .. ; 
Hudibras, canto 1. . 


1 2 But 


1 WI T. ch. xi. 


But Hudibras gave him a tuitch, Us: N aver 
As quick as lightning, in the breech, , . 
Juſt in the place where honour's lodg d, 5 
As wiſe philoſophers have judg dd); 
Becauſe a kick in that part, more 
ONT, eee Map. 22% 
Did. canto '* 


Tulkroes junction of dal W with 
great, as of, cual importance. ; WM. 


'This 1 black omens threat the baden fair 

That e' er deſervd a watchful fpirit scare 

Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or ſlight; 5 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night: 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's la; 

Or ſome frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; 

Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock mult 
fall, 


| Rape of the Lot, cams ll. 161, 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſereen. 

| We Ibid, canto iii. 13. 


Then 
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WIN. 6g 
'Then flaſh'd the living lighting. fp hr ca," 
And ſcream of horror rend th' affrignted ſkies - 
Not louder .ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt; - 
When huſbands, or when lapdogs breathe their laſts 
Or when rich china veſſels fall'n from high, 


n nnn 
— Sn A 


Not yourkfal kings | in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 

Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kifsg - + -- 
Not tyrants fierce that W dies. „ en 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
Fer felt ſuch rage, r r and deſpair, 


As thou, fad virgin! for thy ravilh'd hair. 


Bid. 1 1 4% 


Joining things that i in appearance are op- 
poſite. As for example, where Sir Roger 


de Coverley, in the Spectator, ſpeaking of. 
his widow, “ That he would have given 


« her a coal-pit to have kept her in clean 
« linen; and that her finger ſhould have 
a « with one hundred of his richeſt 


bas acres.” 


Premiſſes that promiſe much and per- 
form nothing. Cicero upon this article ſays, 
« Sed 
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Sed ſcitis eſſe notiſſimum ridiculi genus, 
ce cum aliud expectamus, aliud dicitur: hic 
“ nobiſmetipfis Wenn error aaron mo- 
40 vet K. r | * 


' Beatyite! With a good leg and a good 
foot, uncle, and money enough in his purſe, ' ſuch 
a man would win any woman in the world, if he 


could get her . 4 17 


: 


nne J have a 0 eye, ede 10 can foe a 
church wy PIPE. ag 85 5 uh 4 
We D 


Le medecin que Pon m' indique 


Sait le Latin, le Grec, l' Hebreu, 
Les belles lettres, la phyſique, 
La chimie et la botanique. 


Chacun lui donne ſon aveu: 


II auroit auſſi ma pratique; 


„ eee eee 


Again, | 
Vingt fois le; jour le — Gregoire. 


A ſoin de fermer ſon armoire. 


De oratore, I. 2. cap. 63. 
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De quoi penſez vous qu'il a peur: —6—VA 
Belle demande! Qu'un vo leur 
Trouvant une facile proje, - nepal hs 
Ne lui raviſſe tout ſon. bien. 
Non; Gregoire a peur qu'on ne voie 

Que dan ſon armoire il n'a rien. 


Again, 


L'athſmatique Damon a cru que Pair des champ 

Repareroit en Jui le ravage des ans, | 

Il geſt fait, a grands fraix, tranſporter en Bre- 
tagne, | 

Or voiez ce qu'a fait Pair natal qu'il a pris! 

Damon ſeroit mort a Paris: 


Damon eſt mort a la campagne. 


Having diſcuſſed wit in the thought, we 
proceed to what 1s verbal only, commonly 
called a play of words, This ſort of wit de- 
pends for the moſt part upon chuſing words 
that have different ſignifications. By this 
artifice, hocus- pocus tricks are played in 
language; and thoughts plain and ſimple 
take on a very different appearance. Play 
is neceſſary for man, in order to "refreſh - 
him after labour; and accordingly man 
loves 4 He even reliſheth a a play of 

| words ; ; 
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words; and it is happy for us, that words 
can be employed, not only for uſeful pur- 
_ poſes, but alſo for our amuſement.” This 
amuſement accordingly, though humble 
and low, is reliſhed by ſome at all times, 
and by all at ſome times, in order to un- 
bend the mind. . ab 
It is remarkable, that this low ſpecies of 
wit, has, at one time or other, made a fi- 
gure in moſt civilized nations, and has gra- 
dually gone into difrepute. So ſoon as a 
language is formed into a ſyſtem, and the 
meaning "of words are aſcertained with tole- 
rable accuracy, opportunity is afforded far 
expreſſions, which, by the double meaning 
of ſome words, give a familiar thought the 
appearance of being new. And the pene- 
tration of the reader or hearer, is gratified in 
detecting the true ſenſe diſguiſed under the 
double meaning. That this fort of wit was 
in England deemed a reputable amuſement, 
during the reigns of Eliſabeth and James I; 
is vouched by the works of Shakeſpear, and 
even by the writings of grave divines. But 
it cannot have any any long endurance : for 
as language ripens, and the meaning of 
| words 


words is more and more aſcertained, words 
held to be ſynonymous diminiſh daily; and 
when thoſe that remain have been more 


than onee ctiptoyed, the Padre dane 
with the novelty. 


I proceed to examples, which, ad in the 
former caſe, ſhall be diſtributed i into W 
ent claſſes, 


A ſeemin g reſemblance from the double 
meaning of a word. | 


Beneath this done my wife doth le: 
She's now at reſt, and ſo am I. 


A ſceming contraſt from the ſame cauſe, 
termed a verbal antitheſis, which hath no 
deſpicable effect in e ſubjects. 


Whilſt Iris his coſmetic waſh would try 

To make her bloom revive, and lovers die. 

Some aſk for charms, and others philters chuſe, 

To gain Corinna, and their quartans loſe, 
Dijpenſary, c canto 2. 


And how frail e oft by abortion, aim 
To loſe a ſubſtance, to preſerye a name. | 
Did. canto 3. 


vor. I. we Other _ 
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* 
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Will you employ your conqu' ring 2 
To break a fiddle and your word. 
Hadbras, canto 2. 


To whom the knight with comely grace 
Put off his hat to put his caſe. 
TOs, Part 3. canta 3 


Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Does ſometimes counſel take — and ſometimes tea. 
Rape of the Lock, canto 3. I. 5. 


Oer their quietus where fat judges doſe, 
And lull cheir cough and conſcience to repoſe. 
Diſpen/ary, canto I, 


Speaking of Prince Eugene. This General! is 
a great taker of ſnuff as well as of towns.” 
Pope, Key to the Lock, 


Exul mentiſque domuſque. 
X Metamorpbuſes, lib. ix, 409. 


A 


cb. XIII. ir. 
A ſeeming E the one” 


cauſe. | bg! 
Hie quieſcit qui nquam quien. | 2861.44. e 

Again, * 

Quel ge a cette Iris, dont on fait tant te bruit ? 2 

Me demandoit Cliton n' n 7-801 N 

II faut, dis-je, vous ſatisfaire, ble terodtF 


Elle a vingt ans le, jour, et cinquante ans la nuit, 


Again, 


So like the chances are of love and war,, 
That they alone in this diſtinguiſh'd are; 

In love the victors from the vanguiſh'd fly 
They fly that wound, and 182 | wars that die. 


Waltr 
What mb ry was in * Ws or 
With thine own cold to kindle me?: © 119 
Strange art; like him that ſhould deviſe 7 
To make a burning: glaſs of ice. 
FT hen + Cowley. 


Wit of this kind is unſuitable in a ſerious 
poem ; witneſs the following line in ww S 
1901 Kg 49979 09) gy 
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Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate 
lady: 18 3 lebe 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd'the world before 

This fort of _ is MY burleſqued 
by Swift: 


Her banks the ſofteſt over fd Alb 
___ cold would burn, though dry would 41 
Strephon and — 


[ P 
— 


Taking a word in a different eus from 
what is meant, comes under wit, becauſe 


it occalions ſome 9 0 degree of rene 


Buotrien 1 — ki in a corner, andery hgh ba! 
for a huſband. l 
Pedro. Lady 3 I will . you one. 
Beatrice. 1 — rather have one of your fa- 
| ther's getting : hath your Grace neꝰer a brother like 
you? Lour father got excelent. ma if a 
maid could come by them. Mt ; 7365 ee 
Mach adv 00 exhing; 44 2. fe. 5. 


"alba My honeſt lads, 1 will tell 1 what 
Tam about. | 

Piſtol, Two yards and more, * 

Laas. No quips now, Tiel: indeed, 1 am 
in 


C. XIII. W . 57 
in the waſte two yards about; but I am now about 
me . 

Mer whes of Win, r 


To. Sands. By your leave, ſweet ladies, | 
If I chance to talk 4 little wild, for me: 
J had it from my father. 

Anne Bullen. Was he mad, Sir? 


Sands, O, very mad, — mag, . in love 


too; 
But he would bite none . 
| X. 9 Ys 


An aſſertion that bears. a double mean» 
ing, one right, one wrong; but ſo connect- 
ed with other matters as to direct us to the 
wrong meaning. This ſpecies of baſtard 


wit is diſtinguiſhed from all others by the 
name Pun. For example, 1 2069, Ml 


Paris, | Sweet Helen, I Wülk you, 
To help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe your white inchanting fingers touch'd, - 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, _ 
Or force of Greekiſh ſinews :. you ſhall do more 
Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 


* 
* Li 
VS ©% . * 
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The pun is in the cloſe. The word diſarm 

has a double meaning. It ſignifies to take 
off a man's armour, and alſo to ſubdue him 
in fight. We are directed to the latter ſenſe 
by the context. But with regard to Helen 
the word holds only true in the former 
ſenſe. I go on with other examples. 


Ef nihil dici quicquid petis, improbe Cinna: 
Si nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego. 
Martial, l. 3. epigr. 61. 


Jocondus geminum impoſuit tibi, Sequana, pontem; 
Hunc ty jure potes dicere pontiſicem. 
Sanazarius . 

N. B. Focondus was a monk, Mir h 


Chief Fuſtice. Well! the truth is, Sir Joho, you 
live in great infamy, 

Falftaff. He that buckles him in my belt, can- 
not live in leſs. 
Cbief Juſtice. Your means are very lender, and 


your waſte is great. 
Falſtaff. T would it were ith: 1 would 


my means were greater, and my waſte llenderer. 
Second part, Henry IV. att 1, « fe. C. 


Celia. T pray you bear with me, I can go no 
further, 


Clown, 


/ r r 
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Clown, For my part, I had rather bear with you 
than bear you: yet I ſhould bear no croſs if I did 
bear you; for I think you * no money in 
your purſe. 

A. you like it, aft 2. fer 4. 


He that impoſes an oath makes it, 


Not he that for convenience takes it; 


Then how can any man be ſaid, 


'To break an oath he never made ? 
Hudibras, part 2, canto 2. 


The ſeventh ſatire of the firſt book of Ho- 


race, is purpoſely contrived to introduce at 


the cloſe a moſt execrable pun. Talking 


of ſome infamous wretch whoſe name was 
Rex Rupilius, 


Perſius exclamat, Per magnos, Brute, 4 te 

Oro, qui reges conſueris tollere, cur non 

Hunc regem jugulas? Operum hoc, mi crede, 
cuorum eſt, 


Though playing with words is a mark of 
a mind at eaſe, and diſpoſed for any ſort of 
amuſement, we muſt not thence conclude 
that playing with words is always ludicrous. 


Words are fo intimately connected with 


thought, 
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taſtic dreſs. I am, however, far from re- 


der whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with 
hope: and finds no other advantage in the proceſs, 
but only the loſing of hope by time, 


8 WI r. Ch. XIII. 


thought, that if the ſubject be really grave, 
it will not appear ludicrous even in this fan- 


commending it in any ſerious performance. 
On the contrary, the diſcordance betwixt 
the thought and expreſſion muſt be diſagree- 
able; witneſs the following ſpecimen. 


He hath 3 his phyſicians, JE , Ut 


AlPs well that ends well, 44 1, ſets . 


K. Henry. O my poor kingdom, ſick with ci 


blows ! 


When that my care could not with-hold thy Bann 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 


Second part, K. Henry * 


A fart repartee may be conſidered as « 
ſpecies of wit. A certain petulant Greek, 
objeQing to Anacharſis that he was a Scy- 
thian : True, ſays Anacharſis, my country 
diſgraces me, but you diſgrace your coun» 


wh 


CHAP. 


1 ” * * 
4 - - X » 4 -. 


Cuſtom and Habit. 


3 
| 


ſenſitive being, and finding him af- 
' feed in a high degree with novelty, 
would any one conjecture that he is equally 
affected with cuſtom ? Yet theſe frequently 
take place, not only in the ſame perſon, 
but even with relation to the ſame ſubject: 
when new, it is inchanting ; familiarity - 
renders it indifferent; and cuſtom, | after a 
longer familiarity, makes it again deſirable. 
Human nature, diverſified with many and 
various ſprings of action, is wonderfully, 
and, indulging the Cp intricately 
conſtructed, _ 

Cuſtom hath ſuch influence upon many 
of our feelings, by warping and varying 
them, that we muſt attend to its operations 


if we would be acquainted with human na- 
aa. L ture. 


Lore into the nature of man as a 
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ture. This ſubject, in itſelf obſcure, has 
been much neglected; and to give a com- 
plete analyſis of it will be no eaſy taſk, I 
pretend only to touch it curſorily; hoping, 
however, that what is here laid down, will 


diſpoſe more diligent inquirers to , 


further diſcoveries. 

Cuſtom reſpects the action, habit the 
actor. By cuſtom we mean, a frequent re- 
iteration of the ſame act; and by habit, the 
effect that cuſtom has on the mind or body. 


This effect may be either active, witneſs the 


dexterity produced by cuſtom in performing 
certain exerciſes; or paſſive, as when, by cu- 
ſtom, a peculiar connection is formed betwint 


a man and ſome agreeable object, which ac- 


quires thereby a greater power to raiſe emo- 
tions in him than it hath naturally. Active 
habits come not under the preſent underta- 
king; and therefore 1 confine Ones to thoſe 


that are paſſive. 


This ſubject is. thorny and intricate. Some 
pleaſures are fortified by cuſtom ; and, yet 


_ cuſtom begets familiarity, and conſequently 


| indifterence 
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indifference . In many inſtances, ſatiety 


= and diſguſt are the conſequences of reitera 
tion. Again, though cuſtom blunts the 
enge of diſtreſs and of pain; yet the want of 
any thing to which we have long been ac- 
cuſtomed, is a ſort of torture. A clue to 
guide us through all the intricacies of this 
labyrinth, would be an acceptable preſent. 
Whatever be the cauſe, it is an eſtabliſh- 
ed fact, that we are much influenced by 
cuſtom. It hath an effect upon our plea- 
ſures, upon our actions, and even upon 
our thoughts and ſentiments. Habit makes 
no figure during the vivacity of youth; in 
middle age it gains ground; and in old age 
it governs without control. In that period 
of life, generally ſpeaking, we eat at a cer- 
tain hour, take exerciſe at a certain hour, 
go to reſt at a certain hour, all by the direc- 
tion of habit. Nay a particular ſeat, table, 
bed, comes to be eſſential. And a habit in 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work: 
But when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents, 
Firſt part, Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 3 


L 2 | any 
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any of theſe, cannot be contradited —_— 
uneaſineſs. | 
Any ſlight or dee pleaſure Boas 
ly reiterated for a long time, forms a con- 
nection betwixt us and the thing that cauſes 
the pleaſure. This connection, termed ha- 
bit, has the effect to raiſe our deſire or ap- 
petite for that thing when it returns not as 
uſual. During the courſe of enjoyment, 


the pleaſure grows inſenſibly ſtronger till a 


habit be eſtabliſhed; at which time the 
pleaſure is at its height. It continues not 
however ſtationary. The ſame cuſtomary 
reiteration which carried it to its height, 
brings it down again by inſenſible degrees, 
even lower than it was at firſt. But of this 
circumſtance afterward. What. at preſent 
we have in view, is to prove by experiments, 
that thoſe things which at firſt are but mo- 
derately agreeable, are the apteſt to be- 
come habitual, Spirituous liquors, at firſt 


ſcarce agreeable, readily produce an habi- 


_ tual appetite ; and cuſtom prevails ſo far, as 
even to make us fond of things originally 


diſagreeable, ſuch as coffee, aſſa- ſœtida, and 


tobacco. 
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tobacco. This is 1 illuſtrated * 


Congreve: 


Fainall, For a paſſionate lover, methinls you 
are a man ſomewhat too diſcerning in the failings 


of your miſtreſs, 
Mirabell. And for a diſcerning man, ſomewhat 


too paſſionate a lover; for. I like her with all her 
faults; nay like her for her faults. Her follies 
are ſo natural, or ſo artful, that they become her; 
and thoſe affectations which in another woman 
would be odious, ſerve but io make her more agree- 
able. I'II tell thee, Fainall, ſhe once us'd me 
with that inſolence, that in revenge I took her to 
pieces, ſifted her, and ſeparated her failings; I 
ſtudy'd 'em, and got em by rote. The catalogue 
was ſo large, that I was not without hopes, one 
day or other, to hate her heartily : to which end I 
ſo us'd myſelf to think of em, that at length, con- 
trary to my deſign and expectation, they gave me 
every hour leſs and leſs diſturbance ;* till in a few 
days it became habitual to me, to remember em 
without being diſpleaſed. They are now grown 
as familiar to me as my own frailties; and in all 
probability, in a little time longer, I ſhall like *em 
as well, 


The way of the world, aft 1. f. 3. 
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A walk upon the quarterdeck, though in- 
tolerably confined, becomes however ſo a- 
greeable by cuſtom, that a ſailor in his walk 
on ſhore, confines himſelf commonly with- 
in the ſame bounds. I knew a man who 
had relinquiſhed the ſea for a country-life. 


-In the corner of his garden he reared an at- 


tificial mount with a level ſummit, reſem- 
bling moſt accurately a quarterdeck, not 
only in ſhape. but in ſize; and this was his 
choice walk. Play or gaming, at firſt bare- 
ly amuſing by the occupation it affords, be- 
comes in time extremely agreeable ; and is 
frequently proſecuted with avidity, as if it 


were the chief buſineſs of life. The ſame 


obſervation is applicable to the pleaſures of 
the internal ſenſes, thoſe of knowledge and 


virtue in particular. Children have ſcarce 


any ſenſe of theſe pleaſures; and men very 
little, who are in the ſtate of nature without 
culture. Our taſte for virtue and know- 


ledge improves ſlowly ; but is capable of 


growing ſtronger than any other appetite in 
human nature. 


To introduce a habit, frequency of acts 
is not alone ſufficient: length of time is al- 


ſo 


E r 
TOs Dd Z Che a 9 
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ſo neceſſary. The quickeſt ſucceſſion of acts 
in a ſhort time, is not ſufficient; nor a ſlow 
ſucceſſion in the longeſt time. The effect 
muſt be produced by a moderate ſoft action, 
and a long ſeries of eaſy touches removed 
from each other by ſhort intervals. Nor 
are theſe ſufficient, without regularity in the 
time, place, and other circumſtances of the 
action. The more uniform any opetation 
is, the ſooner it becomes habitual; and this 


holds equally in a paſſive habit. Variety in 


any remarkable degree, prevents the effect. 


Thus any particular food will ſcarce ever 


become habitual, where the manner of 
dreſſing is varied. The circumſtances then 
requiſite to augment any pleaſure and at the 
long run to form a habit, are weak uniform 
acts, reiterated during a long courſe of time 
without any conſiderable interruption. Eve- 
ry agreeable cauſe which operates in this 
manner, will grow habitual. 

Affection and æverfon, as diſtinguiſhed 
from paſſion on the one hand, and on the 
other from original diſpoſition, are in rea- 
lity habits reſpecting particular objects, ac- 
n in the manner above ſet forth. The 


pleaſure 


\ 
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pleaſure of ſocial intercourſe with any per- 
ſon, muſt originally be faint, and frequently 
reiterated, in order to eſtabliſh the habit of 
affection. Affection thus generated, whe- 
ther it be friendſhip or love, ſeldom ſwells 
into any tumultuous or vigorous paſ- 


ſion; but is however the ſtrongeſt cement 


that can bind together two individuals of 
the human ſpecies. In like manner, a 
ſlight degree of diſguſt often reiterated with 
any degree of regularity, grows into the 
habit of averſion, which generally ſubſiſts 
for life. 

Thoſe objects of taſte that are the moſt 
agreeable, are ſo far from having a tenden- 
cy to become habitual, that too great in- 
dulgence fails not to produce ſatiety and 
diſguſt. No man contracts a habit of ta- 
king ſugar, honey, or ſweet-meats, as 1 
doth of tobacco: | 


Dulcia non ferimus: ſucco renovamur amaro. 


Ovid. art. amand. + 


Inſipido © 180 dolce, che condito 


Non edi Ny amaro, e toſto ſatia. 
Aminta di Taſſs. 


Theſe 


r 
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Theſe violent delights have violent end, ' 
And in their triumph die. The ſweeteſt _— 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 2 
And in the taſte confounds the appetit; 
Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth ſo: 


Too ſwift arrives as tardy as too flow, | 
Romeo and Janet, att 2, ſe 6. 


The ſame holds in the cauſes of all violent 
pleaſures: theſe cauſes are not naturally 
ſuſceptible of habit. Great paſſions ſud- 
denly raiſed are incompatible with a habit 
of any ſort. In particular they never pro- 
duce affection or averſion. A man who at 
firſt ſight falls violently in love, has a ſtrong 
deſire of enjoyment, but no affection for 
the woman “. A man who is ſurpriſed 


with 


Violent love without affection is finely exemplified in the 
following ſtory. When Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Irene, a young Greek of an illaſtrious family, fell into 

the hands of Mahomet II. who was at that time in the prime 
of youth and- glory. Irene's charms conquered the ſavage 
heart of Mahomet. He abandoned himſelf to his new miſtreſs ; 
and ſhut himſelf up with her, denying acceſs even to his mi- 
niſters. His paſſion ſeemed to increaſe with time. In the 
moſt important expeditions, frequently would he abandon the 
army, and fly to his Irene. War was at a ſtand, for victory 
Vor. II. M N Was 
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with an unexpected favour, burns for an 
opportunity to exert his gratitude, without 
having any affection for his benefactor. 
Neither does deſire of vengeance for an a- 
trocious injury involve averſion. 

It is perhaps not eaſy to ſay why mode- 


rate pleaſures gather ſtrength by cuſtom, 


But two cauſes concur to prevent this effect 


was no longer the monarch's favourite paſſion. The ſoldiers, 


accuſtomed to booty, began to murmur, and the infection 
ſpread even among the commanders. The Baſha Muſtapha, 
conſulting the fidelity he owed his maſter, was the firſt who 
durſt acquaint him of the diſcourſes held publicly t to the pre- 
judice of his glory. 

The Sultan, after a gloomy fence, formed his reſolution. 


He ordered Muſtapha to aſſemble the troops next morning; 


and then retired with precipitation to Irene's apartment. Ne- 
ver. before did that princeſs appear fo charming : never be- 
fore did the prince beſtow ſo many tender careſſes. To give 
a new luſtre to her beauty, he exhorted her women next 


morning to beſtow all their art and care on her dreſs. He 
took her by the hand, led her into the middle of the army, 


and pulling off her vail, demanded at the Baſhas with a-fierce 
look, whether they had ever beheld ſo accompliſhed a beauty ? 
After an awful pauſe, .Mahomet with one hand laying hold 
of the young Greek by her beautiful locks, and with the 0- 
ther pulling out his ſimitar, ſevered the head from the body 
at one ſtroke. Then turning to his grandees, with eyes wid 
and furious, © This ſword,” ſays he, © when it is my will, 
« knows to cut the bands of love.“ 
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in the more intenſe pleaſures. Theſe, by 


an original law in our nature, increaſe 


quickly to their full growth, and decay with 
no leſs precipitation *; and cuſtom 1s too 
flow in its operation to overcome this law. 
Another cauſe is not leſs powerful. The 
mind is exhauſted with pleaſure) as well 
as with pain, Exquiſite pleaſure” is ex- 
tremely fatiguing; occaſioning, as a natu- 
raliſt would ſay, great expence of animal 
ſpirits +. And therefore, of ſuch the 
mind cannot bear ſo frequent gratification 
as to ſuperinduce a habit. If the thing 
which raiſes the pleaſure return before the 
mind have recovered its tone and reliſh, 
diſguſt enſues inſtead of pleaſure, 
A habit never fails to admoniſh us of the 
wonted time of gratification, by raiſing a 
pain for want of the object, and a deſire to 
have it. The pain of want is always firſt 


felt; the deſire naturally follows; and upon 


e char. a. pen. 15: ben 
+ Lady Eaſy, upon her huſband's reformation, expreſſes 


to her friend the following ſentiment. © Be ſatisfy'd ; Sir 


Charles has made me happy, even to a pain of joy.” 


M 2 preſenting 
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preſenting the object, both vaniſh inſtan- 
taneouſly. Thus a man accuſtomed to to- 
bacco, feels, at the end of the uſual inter- 
val, a confuſed pain of want, which in its 
_ - firſt appearance points at nothing in parti- 
cular, though it ſoon ſettles upon its aceu- 
ſtomed object. The ſame may be obſerved 
in perſons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in an uneaſy reſtleſs ſtate before they 
think of their bottle. In pleaſures indul- 
ged regularly and at equal intervals, the 
appetite, remarkably obſequious to cuſtom, 
returns regularly with the uſual time of gra- 
tification; and a fight of the object in the 
interim, has ſcarce any power to move it. 
This pain of want ariſing from habit, ſeems 
directly oppoſite to that of ſatiety. Singular 


it muſt appear, that frequency of gratifica- 


tion ſhould produce effects ſo oppoſite as 
are the pains of exceſs and of want. 

The appetites that reſpect the preſerva- 
tion and propagation of our ſpecies, are at- 
tended with a pain of want ſimilar to that 
occaſioned by habit. Hunger and thirſt 


Ys are uneaſy ſenſations of want, which al- 


Ways preceds the deſire of eating or drink- 
ing 


Lp > TT 
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ing: and a pain for want of carnal enjoy- 
ment precedes the deſire of a proper object. 
The pain being thus felt independent of 
an object, cannot be cured but by gratifi- 
cation. An ordinary paſſion, in which de- 
fire precedes the pain of want, ĩs in a differ- 
ent condition, It is never felt but while the 
object is in view; and therefore by remo- 


ving the object out of thought, it vaniſheth 


with its defire and pain of want “. 

Theſe natural appetites above Aena 
differ from habit in the following particular, 
They have an undetermined direction to- 
ward all objects of gratification in general; 
whereas an habitual appetite is directed 
upon a particular object. The attachment 
we have by habit to a particular woman, 
differs widely from the natural paſſion 
which comprehends the whole ſex; and the 
habitual reliſh for a particular diſh, is far 
from being the ſame with a vague appetite 
for food. Notwithſtanding this difference, 
it is ſtill remarkable, that nature hath in- 
forced the gratification of certain natural 


See chap. 2. part 3. 
appetites 
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appetites eſſential to the ſpecies, by a pain of 
the ſame ſort with that which habit produ- 
The pain of habit is leſs under our power, 
than any other pain for want of gratification. 
Hunger and thirſt are more eafily endured, 
eſpecially at firſt, than an unuſual intermiſ- 
ſion of any habitual pleaſure. We often 
hear perſons declaring, they would forego 
ſleep or food, rather than ſnuff or any other 
habitual trifle. We muſt not however con- 
clude, that the gratification of an habitual 
appetite affords the ſame delight with the 
gratification of one that is natural. Far from 
it: the pain of want only is greater.. 
The ſlow and reiterated acts that produce 
a habit, ſtrengthen the mind to enjoy the 
habitual pleaſure in greater quantity and 
more frequency than originally; and by this 
means a habit of intemperate gratification is 
often formed. After unbounded acts of in- 
temperance, the habitual reliſh is ſoon reſto- 
red, and the pain for want of enjoyment re- 
turns with freſh vigor. 
The cauſes of the pleaſant emotions hi. 
therto in view, are either an individual, ſuch 
as 
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as a companion, a certain dwelling- place, 
certain amuſements, Fc.; or a particular 
ſpecies, ſuch as coffee, mutton, or any par- 
ticular food. But habit is not confined to 
theſe. A conſtant train of trifling diver- 
ſions, may form ſuch a habit in the mind, 
as that it cannot be eaſy a moment without 
amuſement. Variety in the objects prevents 
a habit as to any one in particular; but as 
the train is uniform with reſpect to amuſe- 
ment in general, the habit is formed accor- 
dingly; and this fort of habit may be deno- 
minated à generic habit, in oppoſition to the 
former, which may be called a ſpecific habit. 
A habit of a town-life, of country-ſports, of 
ſolitude, of reading, -or of buſineſs, where 
ſufficiently varied, are inſtances of generic 
habits. It ought to be remarked, that eve- 
ry ſpecific habit hath a mixture of the ge- 
neric. The habit of one particular ſort of 
food, makes the taſte agreeable ; and we are 
fond of this taſte where-ever found. A 
man deprived of an habitual object, takes 
up with what moſt reſembles it: deprived 
of tobacco, any bitter herb will do, rather 
than want. The habit of drinking punch, 

| makes 
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makes wine a good reſource. A man ac- 
cuſtomed to the ſweet ſociety and comforts 
of matrimony, being unhappily deprived of 
his beloved object, inclines the ſooner to a 
ſecond choĩce. In general, the quality 
vhich the moſt affects us in an habitual ob- 
ject, produceth, when we are deprived of 
it, a ſtrong appetite for that quality in any 
other object. | 
The reaſons are aſſigned above, why the 
cauſes of intenſe pleaſure become not readi- 
ly habitual. But now I muſt obſerve, that 
theſe reaſons conclude only againſt ſpecific 
| habits. With regard to any particular ob- 
ject that is the cauſe of a weak pleaſure, a 
habit is formed by frequency and uniformi- 
ty of reiteration, which in the caſe of an in- 
tenſe pleaſure cannot obtain without ſatiety 
and diſguſt. But it is remarkable, that ſa- 
tiety and diſguſt have no effect, except as to 
that thing which occaſions them. A ſur- 
feit of honey produceth not a loathing of ſu- 
gar; and intemperance with one woman, 
produceth no diſreliſh of the ſame pleaſure 
with others. Hence it is eaſy to account 
for a generic habit in any ſtrong pleaſure. 
— \ The 
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The diſguſt of intemperance, is confined to 
the object by which it is produced. The 
delight we had in the gratification of the ap- 
petite, inflames the imagination, and makes 
us, with avidity, ſearch for the ſame gratifi- 
cation in whatever other object it can be 
found. And thus frequency and uniformi- 
ty in gratifying the ſame paſſion upon dif- 
ferent objects, produceth at the longrun a 
habit. In this manner, a man acquires an 
habitual delight in high and poignant ſauces, 
rich dreſs, fine equipage, crowds of compa- 
ny, and in whatever is commonly termed 
pleaſure. There concurs at the ſame time 
to introduce this habit, a peculiarity obſer- 
ved above, that reiteration of acts enlarges 
the capacity of the mind, to admit a more 
plentiful gratification than originally, with 
regard to frequency as well as quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a ſpecific 
habit can only take place in the caſe of a 
moderate pleaſure, yet that a generic habit 
may be formed with reſpect to every ſort of 
pleaſure, moderate or immoderate, that can' 
be gratified by a variety of objects indiffer- 
ently. The only difference 18, that any par- 

Vor. II. N ticular 
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ticular object which cauſes a weak pleaſure, 
runs naturally into a ſpecific habit; whereas 
a particular object that cauſes an intenſs 
pleaſure, is altogether incapable of ſuch a 
habit. In a word, it is but in ſingular caſes 


that a moderate pleaſure produces a generic 
habit: an intenſe pleaſure, on the other 


hand, cannot produce any other habit. 
The appetites that reſpect the preſervation 
and propagation of the ſpecies, are formed 
into habit in a peculiar manner. The time 
as well as meaſure of their gratification, are 
much under the power of cuſtom ; which, 
by introducing a change upon the body, oc- 
caſions a proportional change in the appe- 
tites. Thus, if the body be gradually form- 
ed to a certain quantity of food at regu- 
lar times, the appetite is regulated accor- 
dingly; and the appetite is again changed 
when a different habit of body is introdu- 
ced by a different practice. Here it would 


ſeem, that the change is not made upon 


the mind, which is commonly the caſe in 
paſſive habits, but only upon the body. 
When rich food is brought down by in- 


gredients of a plainer taſte, the compoſition 


is 
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is ſuſceptible. of a ſpecific habit. Thus the 
ſweet taſte of ſugar, rendered leſs poighant 
in a mixture, may, in courſe of time, pro- 
duce a ſpecific habit for ſuch mixture. As 
moderate pleaſures, by becoming more in- 
tenſe, tend to generic habits; ſo intenſe 
pleaſures, by becoming more moderate tend 
to ſpecific habits. 

The beauty of the hank figure, — a 
= ſpecial recommendation of nature, appears 
W to us ſupreme, amid the great variety f 
beauteous forms beſtowed upon animals. 
The various degrees in which individuals 
enjoy this property, render it an object 
ſometimes of a moderate ſometimes of an 
intenſe paſſion. The moderate paſſion, 
admitting frequent reiteration without dimi- 
nution, and occupying the mind without 
exhauſting it, becomes gradually ſtronger 
till it ſettle in a habit. So true this is, that 
inſtances are not wanting, of an ugly face, 
at firſt diſagreeable, afterward rendered in- 
different by familiarity, and at the longrun 
agreeable. On the other hand, conſum- 
mate beauty, at the very firſt view, fills 
the mind ſo as to admit no increaſe. En- 
N 2 joyment 
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joyment in this caſe leſſens the pleaſure ; 
and if often repeated, ends commonly in 
ſatiety and diſguſt. Conſtant experi- 
ence . ſhows, that the emotions created by 
great beauty become weaker by fami- 
liarity. The impreſſions made ſueceſ. 
fively by ſuch an object, ſtrong at firſt Wi 
and leſſening by degrees, conſtitute a ſeries 
oppoſite to that of the weak and increaſing 
emotions, which grow into a ſpecific bebt 
But the mind, when accuſtorned to beauty, 
contracts a reliſh for it in general, though 
often repelled from particular objects by the 
pain of ſatiety. Thus a generic habit is 
formed, of which inconſtancy in love is the 
neceſſary conſequence. For a generic habit 
comprehending every beautiful object, is an 
invincible obſtruction to a ; qr» Tn 
which is confined to one. 

But a matter which is of great import- 
ance to the youth of both ſexes, deſerve: 
more than a curſory view. Though the 
pleaſant emotion of beauty differs widely 
from the corporeal appetite, yet both may 


” See chap, 2. part 3. 
concui 
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concur upon the ſame object. When this 


is the caſe, they inflame the imagination; 
and produce a very ſtrong complex paſ- 
ſion *, which is incapable of increaſe, be- 
cauſe the mind as to pleaſure is limited ra- 
ther more than as to pain. Enjoyment” in 
this caſe muſt be exquiſite, and therefore 
more apt to produce ſatiety than in any o- 
ther caſe whatever. This is a never-failing 
effect, where conſummate beauty on the 
one fide, meets with a warm imagination 
- great ſenſibility en the other. What 
am here explaining, is the naked truth 
* exaggeration. They muſt be in- 
ſenſible upon whom this doctrine makes no 
impreſſion; and it deſerves well to be pon- 
dered by the young and the amorous, who 
in forming a ſociety which is not diſſolvable, 
are too often blindly impelled by the ani- 
mal pleaſure merely, inflamed by beauty. 
It may indeed happen after this pleaſure is 
gone, and go it muſt with a ſwift pace, 
that a new connection is formed upon more 
dignified and more laſting principles. But 


See chap. 2. part 4. 
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this is 2 dangerous experiment. For even 
ſuppoſing good ſenſe, good temper, and in- 
ternal merit of every ſort, which is a very 
favourable ſuppoſition, yet a new connection 
upon theſe qualifications is rarely formed. 
It generally or rather always happens, that 
ſuch qualifications, the only ſolid foundation 
of an indiſſoluble connection, are rendered 
alt together inviſible by ſatiety of enjoyment 
creating diſguſt. . 

One effect of cuſtom, different from any 
that have been explained, muſt not be o- 
mitted, becauſe it makes a great figure in 
human nature. Cuſtom augments mode- 
rate pleaſures, and diminiſhes thoſe that are 
intenſe. It has a different effect with re- 
ſpe& to pain; for it blunts the edge of 
every ſort of pain and diſtreſs great and 
ſmall. Uninterrupted miſery therefore is 
attended with one good effect. If its tor- 
ments be inceſſant, cuſtom hardens us to 
bear them. 
| It is extremely curious, to remark 8 
gradual changes that are made in forming 


| habits. Moderate pleaſures are augmented 


gradually by reiteration till they become 
habitual ; 
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habitual; and then are at their height. 


But they are not long ſtationary ; for from 
that point they gradually decay till they 


vaniſh altogether. The pain occaſioned by 
the want of gratification, runs a very differ- 
ent courſe. This pain increaſes uniformly ; 


and at laſt becomes extreme, when the 


pleaſure of gratification is reduced tonothing. 


— It ſo falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whilſt it was ours. 

| Much ado about nothing, alt 4. ſe, 2. 


The effect of cuſtom with relation to a ſpe» 


cific habit, is diſplayed through all its varie- 


ties in the uſe of tobacco. The taſte of 


this plant is at firſt extremely unpleaſant. 
Our diſguſt leſſens gradually till it vaniſh al- 
together ; at which period the plant is nei- 
ther agreeable nor diſagreeable. Continu- 
ing the uſe, we begin to reliſh it; and our 
reliſh increaſes by uſe till it come to its ut- 
moſt extent. From this ſtate it gradually 
decays, while the habit becomes ſtronger 
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and ſtronger, and conſequently the pain of 


want. The reſult is, that when the habit 


has acquired its greateſt vigor, the pleaſure 
of gratification is gone. And hence it is, 
that we often ſmoke and take ſnuff habi- 
tually, without ſo much as being conſcious 
of the operation. We mult except gratifi- 
cation after the pain of want ; becauſe gra- 


tification in that caſe is at the height when 


the habit is ſtrongeſt. It is of the ſame 
kind with the joy one feels upon being de- 
livered from the rack, the cauſe of which is 
explained above . This pleaſure however 
is but occaſionally the effect of habit; and 
however exquiſite, is guarded againſt as 
much as poſſible, by preventing want. 
With regard to the pain of want, I can 
diſcover no difference betwixt a generic and 
ſpecific habit: the pain is the ſame in 
both. But theſe habits differ widely with 


reſpect to the poſitive pleaſure. I have had 


occaſion to obſerve, that the pleaſure of a 
ſpecific habit decays gradually till it become 
imperceptible. Not ſo the pleaſure of a ge- 


® Chap. 2. part 1. ſect. 2. 


neric 
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neric habit. So far as I can diſcover, this 
pleaſure ſuffers little or no decay "after it 
comes to its height. + The variety of gratifiz. 
cation preſerves it entire. However it may 
be with other generic habits, the obſerva- 
tion I am certain holds with reſpect to the 
pleaſures of virtue and of knowledge. The 
pleaſure of doing good has ſuch an un- 
bounded ſcope, and may be ſo variouſſy 
gratified, that it can never decay. Science 
is equally unbounded; and our appetite for 
knowledge has an ample range of gratiſica- 
tion, where diſcoveries are recommended by 
novelty, by variety, by utility, or by all of 
them. 

Here is a large field of facts and dls 
ments, and ſeveral- phenomena unfolded, 
the cauſes of which have been occaſionally 
ſuggeſted. The efficient cauſe of the power 
of cuſtom over man, a fundamental point in 
the preſent chapter, has unhappily evaded 
my keeneſt ſearch; and now I am reduced 
to hold it an original branch of the human 
conſtitution, though I have no better reaſon . 
for my opinion, than that I cannot reſolve 
it into any other principle. But with reſpect _ 
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to the ſinal cauſe, a point of ſtill greater im- 
portance, I promiſe myſelf more ſucceſs, 
It cannot indeed bave eſcaped any thinking 
perſon, that the power of cuſtom is a happy 
eontrivance for our good. Exquiſite plea- 
ſure produceth ſatiety: moderate pleaſure 


becomes ſtronger by cuſtom. Buſineſs is 


our province, and pleaſure our relaxation 
only. Hence, ſatiety is neceffary. to check 
exquiſite pleaſures, which - otherwiſe would 
ingroſs the mind, and unqualify us for bu» 
fineſs. On the other hand, habitual increaſe 


of pain into pleaſure, are admirably contri- 
ved for diſappointing the malice of Fortune, 
and for reconciling us to whatever courſe of 


life may be our lot: 


How uſe doth breed a babit in a man! 


This ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns, 


Here I can fit alone, unſeen of any, 


And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. TY 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ad 5. ſc. 4. 


The foregoing diſtinction betwixt intenſe 
and 
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and moderate, holds in pleaſure only, not 


in pain, every degree of which is ſoftened 


by time and cuſtom. Cuſtom 1s a catholi- 
con for pain and diſtreſs of every fort ; and 
of this regulation the final cauſe is ſo evi- 
dent as to require no illuſtration. 

Another final cauſe of cuſtom will be 


highly reliſhed by every perſon of humam- 


ty; and yet has in a great meaſure been o- 


verlooked. Cuſtom hath a greater influ- 


= cnce than any other known principle, to 


put the rich and poor upon a level. Weak 
pleaſures, which fall to the ſhare of the lat- 
ter, become fortunately ſtronger by cuſtom; 
while voluptuous pleaſures, the lot of the 
former, are continually loſing ground by 
ſatiety. Men of fortune, who poſſeſs pala- 
ces, ſumptuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy 
them leſs than paſſengers do. The goods 


of Fortune are not unequally diſtributed : 


the opulent poſſeſs what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effect of habit 
to produce the pain of want in a high de- 
gree while there is little pleaſure in enjoy- 
ment, a voluptuous life is of all the leaſt 
to be envied. Thoſe who are accuſtomed 
O 2 to 
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to high feeding, eaſy vehicles, rich furni- 
ture, a crowd of valets, much deference 
and flattery, enjoy but a ſmall ſhare of happi- 
neſs, while they are expoſed to manifold 


duiſſtreſſes. To ſuch a man, inſlaved by eaſe 


and luxury, even the petty inconveniencies 
of a rough road, bad weather, or homely 
fare on a journey, are ſerious evils. He 
loſes his tone of mind, becomes peeviſh, and 
would wreak his reſentment even upon the 
common accidents of life. Better far to uſe 
the goods of Fortune with moderation. A 
man who by temperance and activity has 
acquired a hardy conſtitution, is, on the one 
hand, guarded againſt external accidents, 
and is, on the other, provided with great 
variety of enjoyment ever at command. 

I ſhall cloſe this chapter with the diſcuſ- 
fion of a queſtion more delicate than ab- 
ſtruſe, vis. What authority cuſtom ought 
to have over our taſte in the fine arts? It 
is proper to be premiſed, that we chearfully 
abandon to its authority every thing that na- 


ture leaves to our choice, and where the 
5 preference we beſtow has no foundation o- 
ther than whim or fancy. There appears 

ng 
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no original difference betwixt the right and 
the left hand: cuſtom however has eſta- 
bliſhed a difference, ſo as to make it auk- 
ward and diſagreeable to uſe the leſt where 


the right is commonly uſed. | The various 


colours, though they affect us differently, 
are all of them agreeable in their purity, 
But cuſtom has regulated this matter in an- 
other manner: a black ſkin upon a human 
creature, is to us diſagreeable; and a white 
{kin probably not leſs ſo to a negro. Thus 


things originally indifferent, become agree» 


able or diſagreeable by the force of cuſtom. 
Nor ought this to be ſurpriſing after the diſ- 
covery made above, that the original agree- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of an object, is, 
by the influence of cuſtom, often converted 

into the oppoſite quality. I 
Concerning now thoſe matters of taſte 
where there is naturally a preference of one 
thing before another; it is certain, in the 
firſt place, that our faint and more delicate 
teelings are readily ſuſceptible of a bias from 
cuſtom ; and therefore that it is no proof of 
a defective taſte, to find theſe in ſome mea- 
ſure under the government of cuſtom, 
Dreſs, 
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Dreſs, and the modes of external behaviour, 

ate juſtly regulated by cuſtom in every 
country. The deep red or vermilion with 
which the ladies in France cover theit 
cheeks, appears to them beautiful in ſpite of 
nature; and ſtrangers cannot altogether be 


juſtified in condemning this practice, confi» Wi 


dering the lawful authority of cuſtom, or 


of the faſhron, as it is called. It is told of 


the people who inhabit the ſkirts of the 
Alps facing the north, that the ſwelling 


they univerſally have in the neck is to them 


agreeable. So far has cuſtom power to 
change the nature of things, and to make 
an object originally diſagreeable W on an 
oppoſite appearance. 

But as to the emotions of propriety and 
impropriety, and in general as to all emo- 
tions involving the ſenſe of right or wrong, 


_ cuſtom has little authority, and ought to 


have none at all. Emotions of this kind, be- 
ing qualified with the conſciouſneſs of duty, 
take naturally place of every other feeling; 
and it argues a ſhameful weakneſs or dege- 
neracy of mind, to find them in any caſe ſo 


far ſubdued as to ſubmit to cuſtom. - 
| Theſe 
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Theſe few hints may enable us to judge 
in ſome meaſure of foreign manners, whe⸗ 
ther exhibited by foreign writers or our own, = 
A compariſon betwixt the ancients and the 
moderns, was ſome time ago a favourite 
ſubject. Thoſe who declared for the for- 
mer, thought it a ſufficient juſtification of 
ancient manners, that they were ſupported 
by the authority of cuſtom. Their antago- 
niſts, on the other hand, refuſing ſubmiſ- 
ſion to cuſtom as a ſtandard of taſte, con- 
demned ancient manners in ſeveral inſtances 
as irrational. In this controverſy, an appeal 
being made to different principles, without 
the {lighteſt attempt on either fide to. eſta- 
bliſh a common ſtandard, the diſpute could 
have no end. The hints above given tend 
to eſtabliſh a ſtandard, for judging how far 
the lawful authority of cuſtom may be ex- 
tended, and within what limits it ought to 
be confined. For the ſake of illuſtration, 
we ſhall apply this ſtandard in a few inſtan- 
ces. 
Human facrifices, the cruelleſt effect of 
blind and groveling ſuperſtition, wore gra- 
dually out of uſe by the prevalence of rea- 

| ſon 
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ſon and humanity. In the days of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, the traces of this ſavage 
practice were till recent; and the Athe- 
nians, through the prevalence of cuſtom, 
could without diſguſt ſuffer human ſacrifices 
to be repreſented in their theatre. The J. 
phigenia of Euripides is a proof of this 
fact. But a human ſacrifice, being altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with modern manners, as 
producing horror inſtead of pity, cannot 
with any propriety be introduced upon a 
modern ſtage. I muſt therefore condemn 
the Iphigenia of Racine, which, inſtead of 
the tender and ſympathetic paſſions, ſubſti- 
tutes diſguſt and horror. But this is not all, 
Another objection occurs againſt every fable 
that deviates ſo remarkably from improved 
notions and ſentiments. If it ſhould even 
command our belief, by the authority of 
genuine hiſtory, its fictitious and unnatural 
appearance, however, would prevent its' ta- 
king ſuch hold of the mind as to produce a 
perception of reality . A human facrifice 
is ſo unnatural, and to us ſo improbable, 


See chap. 2. part 1. ſect. 6. 
that 
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that few will be affected with the repreſenz 
tation of it more than with a fairy tale. The 
objection firſt mentioned ſtrikes alſo againſt 
the Phedra of this author. The queen's 


beyond all bounds, creates averſion and hor- 
ror rather than compaſſion. The author in 
his preface obſerves, that the queen's paſ- 
fion, however unnatural, was the effect of 
deſtiny and the wrath of the gods; and he 
puts the ſame excuſe in her own mouth. 
But what is the wrath of a heathen god to 
us Chriſtians? We acknowledge no deſti- 
ny in paſſion ; and if love be unnatural, it 
never can be reliſhed. A ſuppoſition, hike 
what our author lays hold of, may poſſibly 
cover flight improprieties; but it will ne- 
ver engage our ſympathy for what appears | 
to us frantic or extravagant. 
Neither can I reliſh the cataſtrophe of this 
tragedy. A man of taſte may peruſe, without 
diſguſt, a Grecian performance deſcribing 
a ſea-monſter ſent by Neptune to deſtroy 
Hippolytus. He conſiders, that ſuch a ſto- 
ry might agree with the religious creed of 
Greece; and, entering into ancient opi- 
Y OL. Hs P nions, 


paſſion for her ſtepſon, being unnatural and 
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nions, may be pleaſed with the ſtory,” as 


what probably had a ſtrong effect upon a 


Grecian audience. But he cannot have the 


ſame indulgence for ſuch a repreſentation 
upon a modern ſtage; far no ſtory which 


carries a violent air of fiction, can ever move 
us in any conſiderable degree. | 


In the Corphores of Eſchylus &, Oreſtes 
is made to ſay, that he was commanded by 
Apollo to avenge his father's murder; and 
yet if he obeyed, that he was to be deli- 


vered to the furies, or be ſtruck with ſome 


horrible malady. The tragedy according- 
ly concludes with a chorus, deploring the 


fate of Oreſtes, obliged to take vengeance 


againſt a mother, and involved thereby in 


a crime againſt his will. It is impoſſible 


for any man at preſent to accommodate his 
mind to opinions ſo irrational and abſurd, 
which muſt diſguſt him in peruſing even a 


Grecian ſtory; Among the Greeks again, 


groſsly ſuperſtitious, it was a common opi- 
nion, that the report of a man's death was 
a preſage of his death; and Oreſtes, in 


Act 2. 


the 
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the firſt at of Electra, ſpreading a report 
of his own death in order to blind his mo- 
ther and her adulterer, is even in this 
caſe affected with the preſage. Such im- 
becility can never find grace with a modern 
audience. It may indeed produce ſome 
degree of compaſſion for a people afflicted 
to ſuch a degree with abſurd terrors, ſimilar 
to what is felt in peruſing a deſcription of 
the Hottentotes : but manners of this kind 
will not intereſt our affections, Nor excite 
any degree of ſocial concern. 


CHAP. 
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External Signs of Emotion: an 


4 


Paſſions, 


\O intimately connected are the foil 
and body, that there is not a ſingle 
agitation in the former, but what 
produceth a viſible effect upon the latter, 
There is, at the ſame time, a wonderful 
uniformity in this operation; each claſs of 
emotions being invariably attended with an 
external appearance peculiar to itſelf “. 
Theſe external appearances or ſigns, may 
not improperly be conſidered as a natural 
language, expreſſing to all beholders the 
ſeveral emotions and paſſions as they ariſe 


in the heart. We perceive difplay'd ex- 


ternally, hope, fear, joy, grief: we can 


read the character of a man in his face; and 


* Omnis enim motus animi, ſuum quemdam a natura habet 
vultum et ſonum et geſtum. Cicero, J. 3. De oratore. 


beauty, 
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beauty, which makes fo ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion, is known to reſult, not ſo much from 
regular features and a fine complexion, as 
from good nature, good ſenſe, ſprightlineſs, 
ſweetneſs, or other mental quality, ex- 
preſſed ſome way upon the countenance. 
Though perfect {kill in this language be 
rare, yet ſo much knowledge of it is diffuſed 
through mankind, as to be ſufficient for 
the ordinary events of life. But by what 
means we come to underſtand this language, 
is a point of ſome intricacy. It cannot be 
by ſight merely; for upon the moſt atten- 
tive inſpection of the human viſage, all that 
can be diſcerned are figure, colour, and 
motion; and yet theſe, ſingly or com- 

bined, never can repreſent a paſſion or a 
ſentiment. The external ſign is indeed vi- 
ſible. But to underſtand its meaning, Wa 

muſt be able to connect it with the paſſion 
that cauſes it; an operation far beyond the 
reach of eye-light. Where then is the in- 
ſtructor to be found, that can unvail this 
ſecret connection? If we apply to expe- 
rience, it is yielded, that from long and di- 
ligent obſervation, we may gather in ſome 
meaſure 
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meaſure in what manner thoſe we are ac- 
quainted with expreſs their paſſions exter- 


nally. But with reſpectto ſtrangers, of whom 
we have no experience, we are left in the 
dark. And yet we are not puzzled about 
the meaning of theſe external exprefſiony 


in a ſtranger, more than in a boſom-com- 


panion *. Further, had we no other means 
but experience for underſtanding the exter- 
nal ſigns of paſſion, we could not expect 
any uniformity or any degree of ſkill in 
the bulk of individuals. Bat matters are 


ordered fo differently, that the external ex- 


preſſions of paſſion form a language under- 
ſtood by all, by the young as well as the 
old, by the ignorant as well as the learned. 
I talk of the plain and legible characters of 
this language; for undoubtedly we are 


much indebted to experience in decipher- 


ing the dark and more delicate expreſſions. 


Where then ſhall we apply for a ſolution 
of this intricate problem, which ſeems to 


penetrate deep into human nature? In my 


See this explained, Eſſays on morality and — 
gion, part 2. eſſay 5. 
mind 
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mind it will be convenient to ſuſpend the 
inquiry, till we be better acquainted with 
the nature of external ſigns and with their 
operations. Theſe articles therefore ſhall 
be premiſed. MF Tt 
The external ſigns of paſſion are of two 
kinds, voluntary and involuntary. The 
voluntary ſigns are alſo of two kinds: ſome 


are arbitrary and ſome natural. Words are 


arbitrary ſigns, excepting a few ſimple 
ſounds expreſſive of certain internal emo» 
tions; and theſe ſounds, being the ſame in 
all languages, muſt be the work of nature. 
But though words are arbitrary, the manner 
of employing them is not altogether ſo; 
for each paſſion has by nature peculiar ex- 
preſſions and tones ſuited to it. Thus the 
unpremeditated tones of admiration, are the 
ſame in all men; as alſo of compaſſion, 
reſentment, and deſpair. Dramatic wri- 
ters ought to be well acquainted with this 
natural manner of expreſſing paſſion. The 
chief talent of a fine writer, is a ready com- 
mand of the expreſſions that nature dic- 
tates to every man when any vivid emotion 
ſtruggles for utterance; and the chief ta- 

2 lent 
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lent of a fine reader, is a ready command 
of the tones ſuited to theſe exprefſions. 

The other kind of voluntary ſigns, com- 
prehends certain attitudes and geſtures 
that naturally accompany certain emo- 


tions with a ſurpriſing uniformity. Thus 
exceſſive joy is expreſſed by leaping, dan- 


cing, or ſome elevation of the body; and 
exceſſive grief by ſinking or deprefling it. 


Thus proſtration and kneeling have been 


employ'd by all nations and in all ages to 
ſignify profound veneration. Another cir- 
cumſtance, ſtill more than uniformity, de 
monſtrates theſe geſtures to be natural, vs, 
their remarkable conformity or reſemblance 
to the paſſions that produce them *. Joy, 


which produceth a chearful elevation of 


mind, is expreſſed by an elevation of 
body. Pride, magnanimity, courage, and 
the whole tribe of elevating paſſions, are 
expreſſed by external geſtures that are the 


ſame as to the circumſtance of elevation, 


however diſtinguiſhable in other reſpects. 
Hence it comes, that an erect poſture is a 


ſign or expreſſion of dignity : 


Sec chap, 2. part 6. 


Two 
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Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 


Intel ms d led of alle. 
| Paradiſe Loſt, _ 


Grief, on the other mow as well: as mſpech ; 
which depreſs the mind, cannot for that 
reaſon be expreſſed more fignificantly than 
by a ſimilar depreſſion of the body. Hence, 
to be caſt down, is a common phraſe, bet. 
fying to be grieved or diſpirited. 
= One would not imagine, "who has not 
given peculiar attention, that the body is 
= uſceptible of ſuch a variety of attitude and 
motion, as readily to accompany. every dif- 
ferent emotion with a- correſponding geſture. 
Humility, for example, is expreſſed natu- 
rally by hanging the head; - arrogance, by 
its elevation; and langour or deſpondence, 
by reclining it to one fide. The expreſſions 
= of the hands are manifold. By different at- 
W titudes and motions,” the hands expreſs de- 
fre, hope, fear: they aſſiſt us in promi- 
W ling, in inviting, in keeping one at a di- 
W {tance: they are made inſtruments of threat 
ening, of ſupplication, of praiſe, and- of 
Vor. II. . horror: 
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horror : they are employ'd- in "approving 
in refuſing, in queſtioning 3+ 1 


our joy, our ſorrow, our e our regret; 
our admiration. Theſe geſtures, ſo obe- 
dient to paſſion, are extremely difficult to 
be imitated in a calm ſtate. The ancients, 
ſenſible of the advantage as well as difficul- 
ty of having theſe expreſſions at command, 
beſtowed much time and care, in collecting 
them from obſervation, and in digeſting 
them into a practical art, which was taught 
in their ſchools as an r- branch of 
education. 

The foregoing ſigns, though in a «ſig 
| ſenſe voluntary, cannot however be te- 
ſtrained but with the utmoſt difficulty 
when they are prompted by paſſion. Of 
this we ſcarce need a ſtronger proof, than 
the geſtures of a keen player at bowls. 
Obſerve only how he wreaths his body, in 
order to reſtore a ſtray bowl to the right 
track. It is one article of good breeding, 
to ſuppreſs, as much as poſſible, theſe ex- 
ternal ſigns of paſſion, that we may not in 
company appear too warm or too intereſted. 
The ſame obſervation holds in ſpeech. A 
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paſſion, it is true, when in extreme, is ſi- 
lent*; but when leſs violent, it muſt be 
vented in words, which have a peculiar 
force, not to be equalled in a ſedate com+ 
poſition. The eaſe and truſt we have in 4 
confident, encourages us no doubt to talk of 


ourſelves and of our feelings. But the 


cauſe is more general; for it operates when 
we are alone as well as in company. Paſſion 
is the cauſe; for in many inſtances it is no 
light gratification to vent a paſſion ex- 
ternally by words as well as by geſtures. 
Some paſſions, when at a certain height, 
impel us fo ſtrongly to vent them in words, 
that we ſpeak with an audible voice even 
where there is none to liſten.” It is this cir- 
cumſtance in paſſion, that juſtifies ſolilo- 
quies ; and it is this circumſtance that 
proves them to be natural +. The mind 

_ "ſometimes 


See chap. 17. 


+ Though a ſoliloquy in the perturbation of paſſion is un- 
doubtedly natural, and indeed not unfrequent in real liſe; yet 
Congreve, who himſelf has penned ſeveral good foliloquies, 
yields, with more candor than knowledge, that they are un- 


uad ral; and he only pretends to juſtify them from neceſſity. 
= T0 This 
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ſometimes favours this impulſe of paſſion, 
by beſtowing a temporary ſenſibility upon 
any object at hand, in order to make it i 


confident. Thus in the inter Tale s, 
Antigonus addreſſes himſelf to an 00 


. he was e ny e 
7 
ede poor babe, = Me 
a have head, but ik eie. * pres of i the 
dead 1194.7 


May walk again: Winch ding ba — 
Appear'd to me 3 for nene 
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, 'F Crook 


i 
This he does in his dedication of the Double Dealer; in dhe 
following words. When a man in ſoliloquy reaſons; wuh 


« himſelf, and pro's and cons, and weighs all tis, dr 
« ſigns; we ought not to imagine, that this man either talks 


* to us, or to himſelf; he is only thinking, and thinking 
« (frequently) ſuch matter as were incxcuſcable folly in him 
c to ſpeak. But becauſe we are concealed ſpectators of the 
« plot in agitation, and the poet finds it neceſſary to let us 
& know the whole myſtery of his contrivance, he is willing 
&« to inform us of this perſon's thoughts ; and to that end 15 
forced to make uſe of the expedient of ſpeech, no ather 
« better way being yet invented for the nen © 
6 thought. oe 
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1 The involuntary ſigns, which are all of 

W them natural, are either peculiar to one paſ- 
ſion or common to many. Every violent 
paſſion hath an external expreſſion peculiar 
to itſelf, not excepting pleaſant paſſions: 
witneſs admiration and mirth. The plea- 
ſant emotions that are leſs vivid, have one 
common expreſſion; from which we may 
gather the ſtrength of the emotion, but 
ſcarce the kind: we perceive a chearful or 
contented look; and we can make no more 
of it. Painful paſſions, being all of them 
violent, are diſtinguiſhable from each other 
by their external expreſſions. Thus fear, 
ſhame, anger, anxiety, dejection, deſpair, 
have each of them peculiar expreſſions; 
which are apprehended without the leaſt 
confuſion. Some of theſe paſſions produce 
violent effects upon the body, ſuch as trem- 
bling, ſtarting, and ſwooning. But theſe 
effects, depending in a good meaſure upon 
lingularity of conſtitution, are not uniform 
in all men. 


The involuntary ſigns, ſuch of them as 


are diſplay d upon the countenance, are of _ 


two kinds. Some make their appearance 
occaſionally 
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occaſionally with the emotions that produce 


aukward, being the firſt rude eſſays of Na- 
ture to diſcover internal feelings. Thus 
the ſhrieking of a new-born infant, with- 
out tears or ſobbings, is plainly an at- 


* 


them, and vaniſh with the emotions: - 
thers are formed gradually by ſome violent 
paſſion often recurring; and, becoming per- 
manent ſigns of this prevailing paſſion, ſerve 
to denote: the diſpoſition , or temper. / The 
face of an infant indicates no particular gif. 
poſition, becauſe it cannot be marked with 
any character to which time is neceſſim. 
And even the temporary ſigns are extremely 


tempt to weep. Some of the temporary 
ſigns, as ſmiling and frowning, cannot be 
obſerved for ſome months after birth. The 
permanent figns, formed in youth while 
the body is ſoft and flexible, are preſerved 
entire by the firmneſs and ſolidity which 


the body acquires; and are never oblitera- 


ted even by a change of temper. Perma- 
nent ſigns are not produced after a certain 
age when the fibres become rigid; ſome 
violent caſes excepted, ſuch as reiterated fits 
of {the gout or ſtone through a courſe of 

time. 
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time. But theſe ſigns are not fo obſtinate 
as what are produced in youth ; for when 
the cauſe is removed, ures n wear 
away, and at laſt vaniſh. 

The natural figns of emotions, voluntary 
and involuntary, being nearly the ſame in 
all men, form an univerſal language, which 
no diſtance of place, no difference of -tribe, 
no diverſity of tongue, can darken or ren- 
der doubtful. Education, though of migh- 
ty influence, hath not power to vary or ſo- 
phiſticate, far leſs to deſtroy, their ſignifica- 
tion. This is a wiſe appointment of Provi- 
dence. For if theſe ſigns were, like words, 
arbitrary and variable, it would be an intri- 
cate ſcience to decipher the actions and mo- 
tives of our own ſpecies, which would prove 
a great or rather invincible obſtruction to 
the formation of ſocieties. But as matters 
are ordered, the external appearances of 
joy, grief, anger, fear, ſhame, and of the 
other paſſions, forming an univerſal lan- 
guage, open a dire& avenue to the heart. 
As the arbitrary ſigns vary in every country, 
there could be no communication of thoughts 
8 different nations, were it not for the 

natural 


thor of our nature, attentive to our want 
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natural ſigns in which all agree. Wordy 
are ſufficient for the communication of {is 


ence, and ot all mental conceptions: but 


the diſcovering paſſions inſtantly as they a. 
riſe, being eſſential to our well-being and 
often neceſſary for ſelf-· preſervation, the au- 


hath provided a paſſage to the heart, which 
never can be obſtructed while our extern 


ſenſes remain entire. 
In an inquiry concerning the extoria 


figns of paſſion, actions ought not altogether 
to be overlooked: for though ſingly they af- 
ford no clear light, they are upon the whole 


the beſt interpreters of the heart . By ol 


The actions here chiefly in view, are what a paſſion ſig- 
geſts in order to its gratification. Beſide theſe, actions are 
occaſionally exerted to give ſome vent to a paſlion,.. without 
propoſing an ultimate gratification. Such occaſional action is 
characteriſtical of the paſſion in a high degree; and for that 
reaſon, when happily invented, has a wonderful good effect in 

Hamlet. Oh moſt pernicious woman! 

Oh villain, villain, ſmiling damned villain ! 

My tables meet it is I ſet it down, 

That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain ; 

At leaſt I'm ſure it may be ſo in Denmark. Meru. 
there you 5 

1 * Hamlet, aft 1. fe. f. 


ſerving 
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ſerving a man's conduct for a courſe of time, 
we diſcover unerringly the various - paſſions 
that move him to action, what he loves and 
what he hates. In our younger years, eve- 
ry fingle action is a mark not at all ambigu+ 
ous of the temper; for in childhood there 
is little or no diſguiſe. The ſubje& becomes 
more intricate in advanced age; but even 
there, diſſimulation is ſeldom carried on for 
any length of time. And thus the conduct 
of life is the moſt perfect expreſſion of the 
internal diſpoſition. It merits not indeed 
the title of an univerſal language; becauſe 
it is not thoroughly underſtood but by thoſe 
who either have a penetrating genius ot ex- 
tenſive obſervation. It is a language, how- 
ever, which every one can decipher in 
ſome meaſure; and which, joined with the 
other external ſigns, affords ſufficient means 
for the direction of our conduct with re- 
gard to others. If we commit any miſtake 
when ſuch light is afforded, it never can 
be the effect of unavoidable ignorance, but 
of raſſineſs or inadvertence. 

In reflecting upon the various expreſſions 
of our emotions, voluntary and involuntary, 

Vol. II. R we 
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we muſt recogniſe the anxious care of Ni 

ture to diſcover men to each other. Str 
emotions, as above hinted, beget an impa- 
tience to expreſs them externally by ſpeech 
and other voluntary ſigns, which cannot be 
ſuppreſſed without a painful effort. Thu 
a ſudden fit of paſſion is a common excuſe 
for indecent behaviour or harſh words. A 
to. the involuntary ſigns, theſe are altoge- 

ther unavoidable. No volition or effort 
can prevent the ſhaking of the limbs or a 
pale viſage, when one is agitated with a vio- 
lent fit of terror. The blood flies to the 
face upon a ſudden emotion of n 
ſpite of all oppoſition : 


Vergogna, che n altrui "BIG natura, 
Non ſi puo' rinegar: che ſe tu' tenti 


Di cacciarla dal cor, fugge nel volto. 
| Paſtor Fido, at 2, 2 5 


Emotions indeed properly fo called, which 
are quieſcent, produce no remarkable ſigns 
externally ; nor is it neceſſary that the more 
deliberate paſſions ſhould, becauſe the ope- 
ration of ſach paſſions is neither ſudden nor 
violent. Theſe however remain not alto- 


; | gether 
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gether in the dark. Being more frequent 
than violent paſſion, the bulk of our actions 
are directed by them. Actions therefore 
diſplay, with ſufficient evidence, the more 
deliberate paſſions, and complete the admi- 
rable ſyſtem of external ſigns, by which __ 
become ſkilful in human nature. 
| Next in order comes an article of * 
W importance, which is, to examine the effects 
produced upon a ſpectator by external ſigns 
of paſſion. None of theſe ſigns are beheld 
WT with indifference : they are productive of 
various emotions tending all of them to ends 
W wiſe and good. This curious article makes 
a capital branch of human nature. It 
is peculiarly uſeful to writers who deal in 
the pathetic ; and with reſpe& to hiſtoty- 
painters, it is altogether indiſpenſable. 
= When we enter upon this article, we ga- 
cher from experience, that each paſſion, or 
dlaſs of paſſions, hath its peculiar figns; and 
that theſe invariably make certain imprefſ- - 
WT ſions on a ſpectator. The external figns- of 
joy, for example, produce a chearful emo- 
don, the external ſigns of grief produce pity, 
and 9 external figns of rage produce a 
+ 3 ſort 
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ſort of terror nb whe: are not d 


not an exception; for in reality it is a mix- 
When a proud man confines his thoughts to 
ance, the paſſion is pleaſant, and its exter- 


- conſiſts in undervaloing or contemning o- 
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gs: 7 "Rx 

Secondly, it is 8 to think, the 
pleaſant paſſions ſhould expreſs themſelye; 
externally by ſigns that appear agreeable, 
and painful paſſions by ſigns that appear diſ- 
agreeable. This conjecture, which Nature 
ſuggeſts, is confirmed by experience. - Pride 
ſeems to be an exception; its external ſigns 
being diſagreeable, though it be commonly 
reckoned a pleafant paſſion. - But pride is 


ed paſſion, partly pleaſant partly painful, 


himſelf, and to his own dignity. or import- 


nal figns agreeable : but as pride chiefly 


thers, it is ſo far painful, and its m 
ſigns diſagreeable. 
Thirdly, it is laid down above, tad an 


agreeable object produceth always a pleaſant 
emotion, and a diſagreeable object one that 
is pores *. According to this law, the 
= © See 8 part . | 
external 
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external ſigns of a pleaſant paſſion, being a- 
greeable, muſt produce in the ſpectator a 
pleaſant emotion; and the external 28 of 
a painful paſſion, being difagreeable, muſt | 
um in him a painful emotion. 
Fourthly, in the preſent chapter it is * 
aral. that pleaſant paſſions are, for the moſt 
part, expreſſed externally in one uniform 
manner; and that only the painful paſſions 
are diſtinguiſhable from each other by their 
external expreſſions. In the emotions ac- 
cordingly raiſed by external ſigns of pleaſant 
paſſions, there is little variety. They are 
_ pleaſant or chearful, and we have not words 
to reach a more particular deſcription. - But 
the external ſigns of painful paſſions produce 
in the ſpectator emotions of different kinds: 
the emotions, for example, raiſed by external 
ſigns of grief, of remorſe, of anger, of en- 
vy, of malice, are clearly 3 
from each other. 
 Fifthly, emotions raiſed by the external 
ſigns of painful paſſions, are ſome of them 
attrattive, ſome repulſrve. Every painful 


paſſion 
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paſſion that is alſo diſagreeable *, raiſes by 
its external ſigns a repulſive emotion, repel. I 
ling the ſpectator from the object. Thus 

the emotions raiſed by external ſigns of enyy 
and rage, are repulſive. But this is not the 
caſe of painful paſſions that are agreeable, 
Their external ee it is true, are diſagree- 


able, and raiſe in the ſpectator a painful e· 


motion. But this painful emotion is not re- 
pulſive. On the contrary, it is attractive; 


and produceth i in the ſpectator — to 


the man who is moved by the paſſion, and 

a deſire to relieve or comfort him. This 
cannot be better exemplified than by diſtreſs 
painted on the countenance, which inſtan- 


taneouſly inſpires the ſpectator with pity, 


and impels him to afford relief. The cauſe 
of this difference among the painful emo- 
tions raiſed by external ſigns of paſſion, may 
be readily gathered from what is laid down 
chapter Emotions and paſſions, part 7. 

It is now time to look back to the que - 
ſtion propoſed in the beginning, How we 
come to underſtand external figns, ſo a5 


ch. XV. EMOTIONS AND Pas8IoNs. 13 5 
readily to aſcribe each ſign to ĩts proper paſ- 


| i fon? We have ſeen that this branch of 


knowledge, cannot be derivedoriginallyfrom 
ſight, nor from experience. Is it then im- 
planted in us by nature? The following 
conſiderations will help us to anſwer 'this 
queſtion in the affirmative. In the firſt 
place, the external ſigns of paſſion muſt be 
natural; for they are invariably the fame in 
every country, and among the different 
tribes of men. Pride, for example, is al- 
ways expreſſed by an erect poſture, reve- 
rence by proſtration, and ſorrow by a de- 
jected look. Secondly, we are not even 
indebted to experience for the knowledge 
that theſe expreſſions are natural and uni- 
verſal, We are fo framed as to have an 
innate conviction of the fact. Let a man 
change his habitation to the other ſide of 
the globe; he will, from the accuſtom- 
ed figns, infer the paſſion of fear among 
his new neighbours, with as little heſitation 
as he did at home. And upon ſecond 
thoughts, the queſtion may be anſwered 
without any preliminaries. If the branch of 
knowledge we have been inquiring about be 

not 
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not derived from fight nor from experience, 
there is no remaining ſource from whence 
it can be derived but from nature. 

We may then venture to pronounce, 
with ſome degree of confidence, that man 
is provided by nature with a ſenſe or facul- 
ty which lays open to him every paſſion by 

means of its external expreſſions. And I ĩima- 
gine that we cannot entertain any reaſonable 
doubt of this fact, when we reflect, that e- 
ven infants are not ignorant of the mean- 
ing of external ſigns. An infant is remark- 
ably affected with the paſſions of its nurſe 
expreſſed on her countenance : a ſmile 
chears it, and a frown makes: it afraid. 
Fear thus generated in the infant, muſt, 
like every other paſſion, have an object. 
What is the object of this paſſion? Surely 
not the frown conſidered abſtractly, for a 
child never abſtracts. The nurſe who 
frowns is evidently the object. Fear, at the 
fame time, cannot ariſe but from apprehend- 
ing danger. But what danger can a child 
apprehend, if it be not ſenſible that the 
perſon who frowns is angry? We muſt 
therefore admit, that a child can read anger 


in 
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in its nurſe's face; and it muſt be ſenſible 
of this intuitively, for it has no other means 
of knowledge. I have no occaſion to af- 
firm, that theſe particulars are clearly ap- 
prehended by the child, To produce clear 
and diſtin& perceptions, reflection and ex- 
perience are requiſite, But that even an 
infant, when afraid, muſt have ſome no- 
tion of its being 1 in danger, is extremely e- 
vident. 

That we ſhould be conſcious intuitively 
of a paſſion from its external expreſſions, is 
conformable to the analogy of nature, The 
knowledge of this language is of too great 
importance to be left upon experience. 
To reſt it upon a foundation ſo uncertain 
and precarious, would prove a great obſta- 
cle to the formation of ſocieties. Wiſely 
therefore is it ordered, and agreeably to 
the ſyſtem of Providence, that we ſhould 
have Nature for our inſtructor. 

Manifold and admirable are the purpo- 
ſes to which the external ſigns of paſſion 
are made ſubſervient by the author of our 
nature. What are occaſionally mentioned 
Vol. II, 8 above, 
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above, make but a part, Scveral final cau- 
ſes remain to be unfolded; and to this taſk 
T apply myſelf with alacrity. In the firſt 
place, the ſigns of internal agitation that 
are diſplayed externally to every ſpectator, 
> tend to fix the ſignification of many terms. 

The only effectual means to aſcertain the 
meaning of any doubtful word, is an ap- 

peal to the thing it repreſents. Hence 
the ambiguity of words expreſſive of things 
that are not objects of external ſenſe ; for 
in that caſe an appeal is denied. Paſſion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not an object of exter- 
nal ſenſe ; but its external ſigns are; and 
by means of theſe ſigns, paſſions may be 
appealed to, with tolerable accuracy. Thus 
the words that denote our paſſions, next to 
thoſe that denote external objects, have the 
moſt diſtinct meaning. Words ſignifying 
internal action and the more delicate feel- 
ings, are leſs diſtinct. This defect with 
reſpect to internal action, is what chiefly 
occaſions the intricacy of logic. The terms 
of that ſcience ate far from being ſufficient- 
ly aſcertained, even after the care and la- 


bour 
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bour beſtowed by an eminent writer *: to 
whom however the world is greatly indebt- 
ed, for removing a mountain of rubbiſh, 
and moulding the ſubject into a rational and 
correct form. The ſame defect is remark- 
able in criticiſm, which has for its object 
the more delicate feelings. The terms 
that denote theſe feelings, are not more 
diſtinct than thoſe of logic. To reduce 
this ſcience of criticiſm to any regular form, 
has never once bèen attempted. However 
rich the ore may be, no critical chymiſt 
has been found to give us a regular analyſis 
of its conſtituent parts, and to diſtinguiſh 
each by its own name. | 
In the ſecond place, ſociety among in- 
dividuals is greatly promoted by this uni- 
verſal language. The diſtance and reſerve 
that ſtrangers naturally diſcover, ſhow its 
utility. Looks and geſtures give direct ac- _ 
ceſs to the heart; and lead us to ſelect with 
tolerable accuracy the perſons who may be 
truſted, It is ſurpriſing how quickly, and 


Locke. 
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for the moſt part how correctly, we judge 


of character from external appearances. 
Thirdly, after ſocial intercourſe is com- 
menced, theſe external ſigns contribute a- 
bove all other means to the ſtricteſt union, 
by diffuſing through a whole aſſembly the 
feelings of each individual. Language no 
doubt is the moſt comprehenſive vehicle for 


communicating emotions: but in expedi- 


tion, as well as in the power of conviction, 
it falls ſhort of the ſigns under conſidera- 
tion; the involuntary ſigns eſpecially, which 
are incapable of deceit. Where the coun- 


tenance, the tones, the geſtures, the ac- 


tions, join with the words, in communica» 
ting emotions, theſe united have a force ir- 
reſiſtible. Thus all the agreeable emotions 
of the human heart, with all the ſocial and 
virtuous affections, are, by means of theſe 
external ſigns, not only perceived but felt. 


By this admirable contrivance, ſocial inter- 


courſe becomes that lively and animating a- 
muſement, without which liſe would at beſt 
be inſipid. One joyful countenance ſpreads 
chearfulneſs inſtantaneouſly through a mul- 
titude of ſpectators. 

J Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, diſſocial paſſions being hurtful 
by prompting violence and miſchief, are no- 
ted by the moſt conſpicuous external ſigns, 
in order to put us upon our guard. Thus 
anger and revenge, eſpecially when ſudden- 
ly provoked, diſplay themſelves on the 
countenance in legible characters . The 
external ſigns again of every paſſion that 
threatens danger, raiſe in us the paſſion of 
fear. Nor is this paſſion occaſioned by con- 
ſciouſneſs of danger, though it may be infla- 


Rough and blunt manners, are allied to anger by an in- 
ternal feeling, as well as by external expreſſions reſembling in 
a faint degree thoſe of anger. Therefore ſuch manners are 
calily heightened into anger ; and ſavages for that reaſon are 
prone to anger. Thus rough and blunt manners are unhappy” 
in two reſpects. They are firſt readily converted into anger: 
and next, the change being imperceptible, becauſe of the ſi- 
militude of external ſigns, ' the perſon againſt whom the anger 
is directed is not put upon his guard. It is for theſe reaſons a 
great object in ſociety, to correct ſuch manners, and to bring 
on a habit of ſweetneſs and calmneſs. This temper has two 
oppoſite good effects. Firſt it is not e aſily provoked to wrath. 
Next the interval being great betwixt it and real anger, 2 
perſon of this temper who receives an affront, has many chan- 
ges to go through before his anger be inflamed. Theſe chan- 
ges have each of them their external ſign, and the offending 
party is put upon his guard, to retire, or to en a bens 
ciliation. 92 


x 
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med by ſuch conſciouſneſs. It is an inſtinc- 
tive paſſion, which operating without rea- | | 
ſon or reflection, moves us by a ſudden im- 
pulſe to avoid the impending danger “. 

In the fifth place, theſe external ſigns 
are made ſubſervient in a curious manner to 
the cauſe of virtue. The external ſigns of 
a painful paſſion that is virtuous or inno- 
cent, and conſequently agreeable, produce 
indeed a painful emotion. But this emo- 
tion is attractive, and connects the ſpectator - 
with the perſon who ſuffers. Diſagreeable 
paſſions only, are productive of repulſive e- 
motions involving the ſpectator's averſion, 


and frequently his indignation. This art- 


ful contrivance makes us cling to the virtu- 
ous and abhor the wicked. 
Sixthly, of all the external ſigns of paſ- 


ſion, thoſe of affliction or diſtreſs are the moſt 


illuſtrious with reſpect to a final cauſe; and 
deſervedly merit a place of diſtinction. They 


are illuſtrious by the ſingularity of their con- 


trivance ; and they are ſtill more illuſtrious 


by the ſympathy they inſpire, a paſſion to. 


See chap. 2. part 1. ſecdt. 5. 
which 
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which human ſociety is indebted for its 
greateſt bleſſing, that of ſecuring relief in 
all caſes of diſtreſs. A ſubject ſo intereſting, 
ought to be examined with leiſure and at- 
tention. The conformity of the nature of 
man to his external circumſtances, is in e- 
very particular wonderful. His nature 
makes him prone to ſociety; and his ſitua- 
tion makes it neceſſary for him. In a ſoli- 
tary ſtate he is the moſt helpleſs of beings; 
_ deſtitute of ſupport, and in his manifold di- 
ſtreſſes deſtitute of relief. Mutual ſupport, 
the ſhining attribute of ſociety, being eſſen- 
tial to the well-being of man, is not left up- 
on reaſon, but is inforced even inſtinctively 
by the paſſion of ſympathy, Here ſympathy 
makes a capital figure; and. contributes, 
more than any other means, to make life 
ealy and comfortable. But however eſſen- 
tial ſympathy be to comfortable exiſtence, 
one thinking of it beforehand, would find 
difficulty in conjecturing how it could be 
raiſed by external ſigns of diſtreſs. For con- 
ſidering the analogy of nature, if theſe ſigns 
be agreeable, they muſt give birth to a plea- 
fant emotion leading every. beholder to be 

pleaſed 
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pleaſed with human misfortunes. If they 
be diſagreeable, as they undoubtedly are, 
ought not the painful emotion they produce 
to repel the ſpectator from them, in order 
to be relieved from pain? Such would be 
the conjecture, in thinking of this matter be- 
forehand; and ſuch would be the effect, 
were man purely a ſelfiſh being. But the 
benevolence of our nature gives a very dif- 
ferent direction to the painful paſſion of 
ſympathy, and to the deſire involved in it. 
Far from flying from diſtreſs, we fly to it in 
order to afford relief; and our ſympathy 
cannot be otherwiſe gratified than by giving 
all the ſuccour in our power *. Thus ex- 
ternal ſigns of diſtreſs, though diſagreeable, 
are attractive; and the ſympathy they in- 
ſpire us with is a powerful cauſe, impelling 
us to afford relief even to a ſtranger as if he 
were our friend or blood - relation. 

This branch of human nature concern- 
ing the external ſigns of paſſion, is ſo fine- 
ly adjuſted to anſwer its end, that thoſe who 
underſtand it the beſt will admire it the 


See chap. 2. part 7. 


moſt. 
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moſt. Theſe external ſigns, being all of 
them reſolvable into colour, figure, and 
motion, ſhould not naturally make any deep 
impreſſion on a ſpectator. And ſuppoſing 
them qualified for making deep impreſſions, 
we have ſeen above, that the effects they 
produce are not what would be expected. 
We cannot therefore account otherwiſe for 
the operation of theſe external-ſigns, than 
by aſcribing it to the original conſtitution of 
human nature. To improve the ſocial ſtate; 
by making us inſtinctively rejoice with the 
glad of heart, weep with the mourner, and 
{hun thoſe who threaten danger, is a contri- 
vance illuſtrious for its wiſdom as well as be- 
nevolence. With reſpect to the external 
ſigns of diſtreſs in particular, to judge of the 
excellency of their contrivance, we need 
only reflect upon ſeveral other means ſeem- 
ingly more natural, that would not have an- 
ſwered the end propoſed. I am attracted 
by this amuſing ſpeculation, and will not 
aſk pardon for indulging in it. We ſhall in 
the firſt place reverſe the truth, by putting 
the caſe that the external ſigns of joy were diſ- 
agreeable, and the external ſigns of diſtreſs 

Vor. II. T agreeable. 
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agreeable. This is no whimſical ſuppoſi- 
tion; for theſe external ſigns, ſo far as can 
be gathered from their nature, ſeem indif- 
ferent to the production of pleaſure or pain. 
Admitting then the ſuppoſition, the queſtion 
is, How would our ſympathy operate? 
There is no occaſion to deliberate for an an- 
ſwer. Sympathy, upon that ſuppoſition, 
would be not leſs deſtructive, than accor- 
ding to the real caſe it is beneficial. We 
ſhould be incited, to croſs the happineſs of 
others if its external ſigns were diſagreeable 
to us, and to augment their diſtreſs if its 
external ſigns were agreeable. I make a 
ſecond ſuppoſition, That the external ſigns 
of diſtreſs were indifferent to us, and pro- 
ductive neither of pleaſure nor pain. This 
would annihilate the ſtrongeſt branch of 
ſympathy, that which is raiſed by means of 
fight. And it is evident, that reflective 
ſympathy, felt by thoſe only who have more 
than an ordinary ſhare of ſenſibility, would 
be far from being ſufficient to fulfil the ends 
of the ſocial ſtate. I ſhall approach nearer 
truth im a third ſuppoſition, That the exter- 
nal 1 of diſtreſs being diſagreeable, were 
productive 
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productive of a painful repulſive emotion. 
Sympathy upon this ſuppoſition would not 
be annihilated; but it would be rendered 
uſeleſs. For it would be gratified by flying 
from or avoiding the object, inſtead of cling- 
ing to it, and affording relief. The condi- 
tion of man would in reality be worſe than 
if ſympathy were totally eradicated; becauſe 
ſympathy would only ſerve to plague thoſe 
who feel it, without ROY "ny _ P 
the afflicted. 7 
Loath to quit fo Wee a ſubject, « 
add a reflection, with which I ſhall conclude. 
The external ſigns of paſſion are a ſtrong in- 
dication, that man, by his very conſtitution; 
is framed to be open and fincere. A child, 
in all things obedient to the impulſes of na- 
ture, hides none of its emotions : the ſavage 
and clown, who have no guide other than 
pure nature, expoſe their hearts to view by 
giving way to all the natural ſigns: and even 
when men learn to diſſemble their ſenti- 
ments, and when behaviour degenerates in- 
to art, there ſtill remain checks, which 
keep diſſimulation within bounds, and pre- 
vent a great part of its miſchievous effects. 
2 The 
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The total ſuppreſſion of the voluntary ſigns 
during any vivid paſſion, begets the utmoſt 
uneaſineſs, which cannot be endured for a- 
ny conſiderable time. This operation be- 
comes indeed leſs painful by habit: but luc- 
kily the involuntary figns, cannot by any ef- 
fort be ſuppreſſed or even difſembled; An 
abſolute hypocriſy, by which the character 
is concealed and a fictitious one aſſumed, is 
made impracticable; and nature has there- 
by prevented much harm to ſociety. We 
may pronounce therefore, that nature, her- 
ſelf ſincere and candid, intends that man- 
kind ſhould preſerve the ſame character, by 
cultivating ſimplicity and truth, and baniſh» 
ing every ſort of diſſimulation that tends to 
miſchief. 


CHAP. 
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Ee thought ſuggeſted by a paſſion 

or emotion, is termed à ſentiment . 
The knowledge of the ſentiments 
peculiar to each paſſion conſidered abſtract- 
ly, will not alone enable an artiſt to make a 
juſt repreſentation of nature. He ought, 
over and above, to be acquainted with the 
various appearances of the ſame paſſion in 
different perſons. Paſſions, it-is certain, re- 
ceive a tincture from every peculiarity of 
character; and for that reaſon, it rarely 
happens that any two perſons vent their paſ- 
ſions preciſely in the fame manner. Hence 
the following rule concerning dramatic and 
epic compoſitions, That a paſſion be adjuſted 
to the character, the ſentiments to the paſ- 


ſion, and the language to the ſentiments. © 


* See Appendix. 


If 
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If nature be not faithfully copied in each 


of theſe, a defect in execution is perceived. 
There may appear ſome reſemblance; but 
the picture upon the whole will be inſipid; 
through want of grace and delicacy. . A 
painter, in order to repreſent the various at- 
titudes of the body, ought to be intimately 
acquainted with muſcular motion: not leſs 
intimately acquaintẽd with emotions and cha- 
racters ought a writer to be, in order to re- 


preſent the various attitudes of the mind. 


A general notion of the paſſions, in their 
groſſer differences of ſtrong and weak, ele- 
vated and humble, ſevere and gay, is far 
from being ſufficient. Pictures formed fo 
ſuperficially, have little reſemblance, and no 
expreſſion. And yet it will appear by and 
by, that in many inſtances our reputed ma- 
ſters are deficient even in chis pere 
knowledge. 

In handling the 3 ſubject, it would 
be endleſs to trace even the ordinary paſ- 
ſions through their nicer and more minute 
differences. Mine ſhall be an humbler 
taſk; which is, to ſelect from the beſt wri- 
ters inſtances of faulty ſentiments, after pa- 
ving 
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ving the way by ſome general obſervations. 
To talk in the language of muſic, each 
paſſion hath a certain tone, to which every 
ſentiment proceeding from it ought to be 
tuned with the greateſt accuracy. This is 
no eaſy work, eſpecially where ſuch har- 
mony is to be ſupported during the courſe 
of a long theatrical repreſentation. In or- 
der to reach ſuch delicacy of execution, it 
is neceſſary that a writer aſſume the preciſe 
character and paſſion of the perſonage re- 
preſented. This requires an uncommon 
genius. But it is the only difficulty; for 

the writer, who, forgetting himſelf, can 
thus perſonate another, ſo as to feel truly 

and diſtinctly the various agitations of the 
paſſion, need be in no pain about the ſen- 
timents: theſe will flow without the leaſt 
ſtudy, or even preconception ; and will fre- 
quently be as delightfully new to himſelf as 
afterward to his reader. But if a lively pic- 
ture even of a ſingle emotion require an ef- 
fort of genius; how much greater mult the 
effort be, to compoſe a paſſionate dialogue, in 
which there are as many different tones of 
paſſion as there are ſpeakers? With what 
ductility 
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ductility of feeling ought a writer to be en · 
dued who aims at perfection in ſuch a work; 
when, to execute it correctly, it is neceſſa - 
ry to aſſume different and even oppoſite 
characters and paſſions, in the quickeſt ſuc- 
ceſſion? And yet this work, difficult as it 

is, yields to that of compoſing a dialogue 

in genteel comedy devoid of paſſion; where 
the ſentiments muſt be tuned to the nicer 
and more delicate tones of different charac» 
ters. That the latter is the more difficult 
taſk, appears from conſidering, that a cha- 
racter is greatly more complex than a paſ- 
fion, and that paſſions are more diſtinguiſh» 
able from each other than characters are, 
Many writers accordingly who have no ge- 
nius for characters, make a ſhift to repre» 
ſent, tolerably well, an ordinary paſſion in 
its plain movements. But of all works of 
this kind, what is truly the moſt difficult, is 
a characteriſtical dialogue upon any philoſo- 
phical ſubject. To inter weave characters with 
reaſoning, by adapting to the peculiar cha» 
racter of each ſpeaker a peculiarity not only 
of thought but of expreſſion, requires the 
perfection of genius, taſte, and judgement. . 
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How hard dialogue- writing is, will be 
evident, even without reaſoning, from 
the imperfect compoſitions of this kind 
found without number in all langua- 
ges. The art of mimicking any ſingulari- 
ty in voice or geſture, is à rare talent, 
though directed by fight and hearing, the 
acuteſt and moſt lively of our external ſen- 
ſes: how much more rare muſt the talent 
be of imitating characters and internal e- 


motions, tracing all their different tints; 


and repreſenting them in a lively manner 
by natural ſentiments properly expreſſed? 
The truth is, ſuch execution is too delicate 
for an ordinary genius; and for that reaſon, 
the bulk of writers, inſtead of expreſſing a 

paſſion like one who is under its power, 
content themſelves with deſcribing it like 2 
ſpectator. To awake paſſion by an inter- 
nal effort merely, without any external 
cauſe, requires great ſenſibility; and yet 
this operation is neceſſary not leſs to the 
writer than to the actor; becauſe none but 


they who actually feel a paſſion, can repre» 


ſent it to the life. The writer's part is much 
more complicated : he muſt Join compoſi- 
Vor. II. U | tion 
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tion with action; and, in the quickeſt ſuc- 
ceſſion, be able to adopt every different 
character introduced in his work. But a 
very humble flight of imagination, may 
ſerve to convert a writer into a ſpectator, 
ſo as to figure, in ſome obſcure manner, 
an action as paſſing in his fight and hear. 
ing. In this figured ſituation, he is led 
naturally to deſcribe as a ſpectator, and at 
ſecond hand to entertain his readers with 
his own obſervations, with cool deſcription 
and florid declamation; inſtead of making 
them eye- witneſſes, as it were, to a real e- 
vent, and to every movement of genuine 


paſſion “. Thus, in the bulk of Payee 


® In the Kreis, the hero is made to deſcribe himſelf in de 
following words: Sum pius Æneai, fama ſuper æthera notus. 
Virgil could never have been guilty of an impropriety ſo grols, 
had he aſſumed the perſonage of his hero, inſtead of uttering 
the ſentiments of a ſpectator. Nor would Xenophon have 
made the following ſpeech for Cyrus the younger, to his Gre- 
cian auxiliaries, whom he was leading againſt his brother Ar- 
taxerxes. I have chofen you, O Greeks! my auxiliaries; 
« not to enlarge my army, for I have Barbarians without 
« number; but becauſe 2 all the Barbarians in vas 
4 Jour and military diſcipline.” This ſentiment is Xeno- 
phon's ; for farely Cyrus did not reckon mung 
barians, 


tired 
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tireſome monotony prevails, a pompous de- 
clamatory ſtyle, without entering into dif- 
ferent characters or paſſionss. 

This deſcriptive manner af expreſſi ing oaks 
ſion, has a very unhappy effect. Our ſym- 
pathy is not raiſed by deſcription : ., w 
muſt be lulled firſt into a dream of reality; 
and every thing muſt appear as actually pre- 
ſent and paſſing in our ſight . Unhappy 
is the player of genius who acts a capital 
part in what may be termied a deſcriptive 
tragedy. After he has aſſumed the very 

ion that is to be repreſented, how mult 
he be cramped in his action, when he is 
forced to utter, not the ſentiments of the 

ſion he feels, but a cold deſcription in the 
language of a by- ſtandet? It is this im- 
perfection, I am perſuaded, in the bulk of 
our plays, that confines our ſtage almoſt 
entirely to Shakeſpear, his many irregula- 
rities notwithſtanding. In our lateſt Eng- 
liſh tragedies, we ſometimes find ſenti- 
ments tolerably well adapted to x plain paſ- 
lion. But it would be fruitleſs labour, to 


See chap. 2. part 1. ſect 6. „ 
U 2 ſearch 
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fearch in any of them for a ſentiment ex. 
preflive of character; and, upon that very 
account, all our modern performances of 
the dramatie kind, are intolerably inſipid. 

Locking back upon the foregoing obſet- 
vation, I am uncertain whether it will be 
ſufficiently apprehended ; for, upon this 
complicated ſubject, I find ſome difficulty 
to expreſs myſelf with perſpicuity. I de- 
ſpair not however to place this matter in 
the cleareſt 2 by adding example to 
precept. In the front ſhall be ſet one ot 
two examples of fentiments that appear the 
legitimate offspring of paſſion; and to them 
ſhall be oppoſed a few others that are de- 
ſeriptive only, and illegitimate. In making 
this compariſon, I ſhall borrow my inſtan- 
ces from Shakeſpear and Corneille, who 
for genius in dramatic compoſition ſtand = 
permoſt in the rolls of fame. 


* Shakeſpear ſhall furniſh the firſt 0h 
being of ſentiments diftated by a violent 
and perturbed paſſion, _ * 


* 


323 — Filial ingratitude ! 
| Is 1 it not, as if this mouth ſhould tear this hand 


For 
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For lifting food tot? But P11 puniſh home; 
No, I will weep no more. In ſuch a night, 
To ſhut me out! Pour on, I will endure. 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Gonerill, _ 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all— 
O, that way madneſs lies; let r me ſhun that; 
No more of that. — 

Kent, Good, my Lord, enter here. 

Lear, Pr'ythee, go in wy thyſelf, ſeek thine 
|  owneale, 

This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder _ 

On things would hurt me more— but 1 Il go in; 
In, boy, go firſt. You houſeleſs poverty —— 
Nay, get thee in; Pl pray, and then PII ſleep 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? O I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! take phyſic, Pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more juſt, ; 


King Lear. ary: 2 5 


Ĩ0 illuſtrate the foregoing doctrine, one 
other inſtance of the ſame kind may ſuffice, 


expreſſing 
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expreſſing ſentiments ny from _— 
and _ 


— 


| Othello 1 1 baye weapon: 

A better never did itſelf ſuſtain Wer 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. I've ſeen the day, Ny 7 
That with this little arm, and this n 
I've made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop. But, oh vain 
| boaſt! 

Who can controul his fate? tis not ſo now. _ 
Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd; . 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

The very ſea mark of my outmoſt fail. 

Do you go back diſmay'd ? tis a loſt fear. 

Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

And he retires, Where ſhould Othello go? _. 
Now how doſt thou look now i ? Oh ill ſtarr d 
wWench! 

Pale as thy ſmoke! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heay'n, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. O curſed ſlave! 
Whip me, ye devils, 

From the poſſeſſion of this heav'nly ſight ; 


Blow meaboutin winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 


Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire—— 
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Oh, Deſdemona l Deſde mona a dead! oh, 
oh! | 
Othello, at 5, 72 9. 


The ſentiments here diſplay d flow ſo na- 
turally from the paſſions repreſented, and 
are ſuch genuine expreſſions of theſe paſ- 
ſions, that it is not poſſible to conceive any 
imitation more perfect. 


With regard to the French author, truth 
obliges me to acknowledge, that he de- 
ſcribes in the ſtyle of a ſpectator, inſtead of 
expreſſing paſſion like one who feels it; 
and alſo that he is thereby betray d into 
the other faults above mentioned, a tire- 
ſome monotony, and a pompous declama- 
tory ſtyle v. It is ſcarce neceſſary to pro- 

duce 


* This criticiſm reaches the French dramatic writers in 
genera}, with very few exceptions. Their tragedics are 
moſtly, if not totally, deſcriptive. Corneille led the way; 
and later writers following his track, have accuſtomed the 
French ear to a ſtyle, formal, pompous, declamatory, which 
ſuits not with any paſſion, Hence it becomes an eaſy taſk to 
 burleſk a French tragedy : it is not more difficult than to bur» 


leſk a ſtiff ſolemn fop. The facility of the operation has in 


Paris introduced a ſingular amuſement, which is, to burleſk 
the 
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duce particular inſtances; for he never va- 
ries from this tone. I ſhall however take 


tw yo 1 at a . in order to be 
Fe oe confronted 


nated id e ht, called a fas 
rody. La Motte, who bimfelf appears to have been ſorely 
galled by ſome of theſe burleſk compoſitions, acknowledges, 
that no more is neceſſary to give them a run, than barely to 
vary the dramatis perſone, and in place of kings and heroes; 
© queens and princeſſes, to ſubſtitute tinkers and tailors, milk- 
[ maids and ſeamſtreſſes. The declamatory ſtyle, ſo diſſerent 
from the genuine expreſſion. of paſſion, paſſes in ſome meaſure 
unobſerved, when great perſonages are the ſpeakers, But in 
the mouths of the vulgar, the impropriety, with regard to the 
ſpeaker as well as to the paſſion repreſented, is ſo remarkable 
as to become ridiculous. A tragedy, where every paſſion is 
made to ſpeak in its natural tone, is not liable to be thus 
burleſked. The ſame paſſion is by all men expreſſed nearly in 
the ſame manner: and therefore the genuine expreſſions of 
paſſion cannot be ridiculous in the mouth of any man, provided 
only he be of ſuch a character as to be ſuſceptible of the paſ- 
ſion. 
It is a well-known fact, that to an Engliſh ear the French 
actors appear to pronounce with too great rapidity; a complaint 
much inſiſted on by Cibber in particnlar, who had frequently 
heard the famous Baron upon the French ſtage. This may 
in ſome meaſure be attributed to our want of facility in the 
French language; as foreigners generally imagine, that eyery 
language is pronounced too quick by natives. But that it is 
not the ſole cauſe, will be probable from a fact directly oppo- 
ſite, that the French are not a little diſguſted with the lans 


guidneſs, +21 Engliſh pronunciation, I 
conjecture 
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confronted with thoſe tranſcribed above. 
In the tragedy of Cinna, Emilia, after 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered, having 
nothing in view but racks and pang to 
herſelf and her lover, receives a pardon 
from Auguſtus, attended with the brighteſt 
circumſtances of magnanimity and 8 
neſs. This is a happy ſituation for repre- 
ſenting the paſſions of ſurpriſe and gratitude 
in their different ſtages. Theſe paſſions, 
raiſed at once to the utmoſt pitch, are at 
firſt too big for utterance ; and Emilia's 
feelings muſt, for ſome moments, have 
been expreſſed by violent geſtures only. 
So ſoon. as there is a vent for words, the 


GCajeckure this difference of taſte may be derived From what 
is obſerved above. The pronunciation of the genuine lan- 
guage of paſſion is neceſſarily directed by the nature of the 
paſſion, and by the flowneſs or celerity of its progreſs. In par- 
ticular, plaintive paſſions, which are the moſt frequent in tra- 
gedy, having a flow motion, dictate a flaw pronunciation. In 
declamation again, which is not the genuine language of any 
paſſion, the ſpeaker warms gradually; and as he warms, he 
naturally accelerates his pronunciation. But as the French 
have formed their tone of pronunciation upon-Corneille's decla- 
matory tragedies, and the Engliſh upon the more natural lan- 
guage of Shakeſpear, it is not- ſurpriſing that cuſtom ſhould 
produce ſuch difference of taſte in the two nations, 


Vol. II, 4 firſt 
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firſt expreſſions are naturally broken and 


Interrupted. At laſt we ought to expect a 
tide of intermingled ſentiments, occafioned 
by the fluctuation of the mind betwixt the 
two paſſions. Emilia is made to behave 
in a very different manner. With extreme 

coolneſs ſhe deſcribes her own ſituation, as 
if ſhe were merely a ſpectator; or rather 


the poet takes the taſk off her hands. 


Et je me rens, Seigneur, à ces hautes bontes, 

Je recouvre la vue aupres de leurs clart6s, 

Je connois mon forfait qui me ſemblait juſtice, , 

Et ce que nꝰavoit pu la terreur du ſupplice, 

Je ſens naitre en mon ame un repeptir puiſſant ; 

Et mon cœur en ſecret me dit, qu'il y conſent, 

Le ciel a rẽſolu votre grandeur ſuprème, 

Et pour preuve, * je nen veux que mai- 
meme ; 

J ofe avec vanitẽ me * cet Eclat, 

Puiſqu'il change mon cœur, qu'il veut chünger 
P erat. 

Ma haine va mourir que j'ai crue immortelle; 

Elle eſt morte, et ce cœur devient ſujet fidele, - 

Et prenant deſormais cette haine en horreur, 

Lardeur de vous ſervir ſuccede a fa fureur, 

Act LY $63 


In 
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In the tragedy of Sertorius, the Queen, 
ſurpriſed with the news that her lover was 
aſfaſſinated, inſtead of venting any paſſion, 
degenerates into a cool ſpectator, even ſo 
much as to inſtruct the by-ſtanders how a 
queen ought to behave on ſuch an occaſion. 


Viriate. Il m'en fait voir enſemble, et Pauteur, 
et la cauſe. 

Par cet aſſaſſinat c'eſt de moi qu 'on diſpoſe, 

Celt mon trone, c'ſt moi qu on pretend conquerir, 

Et c'eſt mon Juſte choix qui ſeul Pa fait perir. _ 

Madame, apres fa perte, et parmi ces alarmes, 0 

N'attendez point de moi de ſoupirs, ni de larmes; 

Ce ſont amuſemens que dedaigne aiſement 

Le prompt et noble orgueil d'un vif reſſentiment. 

Qui pleure, Vaffoiblit, qui ſoupire, Pexhale, 

II faut plus de fierte dans une ame royale; 

Et ma douleur ſoumiſe aux ſoins de le venger, Ge. 
A 5. ſc. 3 


So much in general upon the genuine 
ſentiments of paſſion. 1 proceed now to 
particular obſervations. And, firſt, Paſ- 
ſions are ſeldom uniform for any conſider- 
able time: they generally fluctuate, ſwell- 
ing and ſubſiding by turns, often in a quick 

X 2 ſucceſſion. 
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ſucceſſion v. This fluctuation, in the caſe 
of a real paſſion, will be expreſſed exter- 
nally by proper ſentiments; and ought to 
be imitated in writing and acting. Accor- 
dingly, a climax ſhows never better than 
in expreſſing a ſwelling paſſion. The fol 
lowing paſlages ſhall ſuffice for an illuſtra- 


Oroonoto. . Can you raiſe the dead? 
Purſue and overtake the wings of time? 


And bring about again, the hours, the days, 
The years, that made me happy ? 
OTIS, alt 2. 2 2. 


Almeria. How haſt thou charmꝰd 
The wildneſs of the waves and rocks to this? 
That thus relenting they have giv'n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me? 
| Mourning Bride, act 1. ſc, 7. 


eie in 


For the whole ſpace that's in the — graſp, 
And the rich earth to boot. 


Macbeth, aft 4. ſe. 4. 


See chap. 2. part 3. 
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The following paſſage e 8 the 
progreſs of conviction. 


Let me not ſtir, nor breathe, leſt T difolve | 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air, 
So like Almeria, Ha! it ſinks, it falls; 
J'11 catch it ere it goes, and graſp her ſhade. 
'Tis life! 'tis warm! *tis ſhe! tis ſhe herſelf? 
It is Almeria! 'tis, it is my wife! 

Mourning Bride, all 2. A 6. 


In the progreſs of thought, our reſolutions 
become more vigorous as well as our paſ- 


ſions. 


If ever I do yield or give conſent, 
By any action, word, or thought, to wed 
Another Lord ; may then juſt Heav'n how 
down, Ge. 
Mourning Bride, l 


And this leads to a ſecond obſervation, 
That the different ſtages of a paſſion, and 
its different directions, from its birth to 
its extinction, ought to be carefully re- 
preſented in the ſentiments, which other- 
wiſe will often be miſplaced. Reſentment, 
for example, when provoked by an atro- 
cious injury, diſcharges itſelf firſt upon the 

author. 
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author. Sentiments therefore of revenge 
take place of all others, and muſt in ſome 
meaſure be exhauſted before the perſon 
injured think of pitying himſelf, or of grie- 
ving for his preſent diſtreſs. In the Cid of 
Corneille, Don Diegue having been affront- 
ed in a cruel manner, expreſſes ſcarce any 
ſentiment of revenge, but is totally occu- 
pied in contemplating the low ſituation to 
which he was reduced by the affront. 


O ner! 0 deſeſpoir! 6 vieilleſſe ennemie! - 
N'ai je donc tant vecu que pour cette infamie? 
Et ne ſuis- je blanchi dans les travaux guerriers, 
Que pour voir en une jour fletrir tant de lauriers? 
Mon bras, qu avec reſpect toute PEſpagne admire, 
Mon bras, qui tant de fois a ſauvẽ cet empire, 
Tant de fois affermi le tr6ne de ſon roi, 
Trahit donc ma querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi! 
O cruel ſouvenir de ma gloire paſſte ! | 
Oeuvre de tant de jours en un jour effacce ! 
Nouvelle dignite fatale a mon bonheur ! 
Precipice Eleve d'ou rombe mon honneur ! 
Faut4l de votre <clat voir triompher le Comte, 
Et mourir fans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte? 
Comte, ſois de mon Prince à preſent gouverneur, 
Ce haut rang r' admet point un homme ſans honneur; 
Et ion jaloux orgueil par cet affront inſigne, 


Malgre le choix du Roi, m' en a ſi rendre indigne. 
Et 
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Et toi, de mes exploits glorieux inſtrument, | 
Mais d'un corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 
Fer jadis tant 4 craindre, et qui dans cette offenſe 
M'as ſervi de parade, et non pas de defenſe,”  ' 
Va. quitte deſormais le dernier des humains, 


Paſſe pour me vanger en de meilleures mains. 
Le Cid, act 1. ſe. 4. 


Theſe ſentiments are certainly not what oc- - 
cur to the mind in the firſt movements of 
the paſſion, In the ſame manner as in-re- 
ſentment, the firſt movements of grief are 
always directed upon its object. Vet with 
relation to the ſudden and ſevere diſtemper 
that ſeized Alexander bathing in the ri- 
ver Cydnus, Quintus Curtius deſcribes the 
firſt emotions of the army as directed upon 
themſelves, lamenting that they were left 
without a leader far from home, and had 
ſcarce any hopes of returning in ſafety. 
Their King's diſtreſs, which muſt naturally 
have been their firſt concern, occupies them 
but in the ſecond place according to that 
author. In the Aminta of Taſſo, Sylvia, 
upon a report of her lover's death, which 
ſhe believed certain, inſtead of 'bemoaning 
the loſs of a beloved object, turns her 

thoughts 
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thoughts upon herſelf, and er her 
hearr does not break. 2 ag rn 
| | A Dr) 
Okime, ben ion di lane eee 
Poi . m' uccide, 


4 4. fe 


Tn the tragedy of Yon; Shore, Alicia, in the 
full purpoſe of deſtroying her ras N 
following reflection: 1 4.4 


on Jealouſy ! thou bane of pleaſi ing friendihip, N 


Thou worſt invader of our tender boſoms; 


How does thy rancour poiſon all our ſoftneſs, 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterneſs? 
See where ſhe comes! Once my heart's dere 
bleſſing, 
Now my chang d eyes are blaſted with her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and ſicken to behold her, 
| 43. fel. 


Theſe are the reflections of a cool ſpecta- 
tor. A paſſion while it has the aſcendant, 
and is freely indulged, ſuggeſts not to the 
man who feels it any ſentiment to its own 
prejudice. Reflections like the foregoing, 
occur not to him ee the e have 


ſpent its vigor. | 
| A 
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A perſon ſometimes is agitated at once by 
different paſſions. The mind in this caſe 
vibrating like a pendulum, vents itſelf in 
ſentiments which partake of the ſame vibra- 
tion, This I give as a third obſervation :* * 


Queen, Would 1 had never trod this Engliſh 
earth, | 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon 11 

Ye've angels faces, but Heav'n knows your hearts. 

What ſhall become of me now! wretehed lady! 

I am the moſt unhappy woman living. 

Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 

[To ber women. 
Shipwreek'd upon. a Kingdom, where no pity, ' 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me? 


Ae. no grave allow'd me. | 
Hwy VIII. a# 3. A. hs 


Os bello. Oh devil, devil! ; 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls, would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my ſight, 

Deſdemona. T will not ſtay offend you. ¶ going. 

Lodovico, 'Truly, an obedient lady : 

Ido beſeech your Lordſhip, call her back. 

0h, Miſtreſs | 

Deſ. My Lord. | 
Voi, II. 1 Oth, . 
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Ot. What would you with her, Sir? 

Tod. Who, I, my Lord? 

Oth Ay; you did wiſh that I would make her 

turn 110 

Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet go on; | 
And turn again. And ſhe can weep, Sir, weep; 
And ſhe's obedient : as you ſay, obedient ; 
Very obedient — proceed you in your tears — 
Concerning this, Sir, — oh well-painted paſſion ! —» 
I am commanded home — get you away, 


I'll ſend for you anon— Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt! 


[Exit De ſac mona. 
Othello, att 4. jc. 6. 


Emilia. Oh! my good Lord, I would f, ſpeak a 
word with you. 
Otbello. Yes, tis Emilia — by and by — ſhe' 
dead. | 
*Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſlio's cus 


The noife was high,— Ha, no more moving? 


Still as the grave, Shall ſhe come in? were't 
good? 

1 think ſhe ſtirs again — An what's the beſt? 

If ſhe come in, ſhe'll, ſure, ſpeak to my wife; 

My wife! my wife! What wife? 1 have no wife, 


Oh inſupportable! oh heavy hour 
Othello, at 5. . 


A 
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A fourth obſervation is, that nature, 
which gave us paſſions, and made them 
extremely beneficial when moderate, in- 
tended undoubtedly that they ſhould be 
ſubjected to the government of . reaſon and 
conſcience *. It is therefore againſt the or- 
der of nature, that paſſion in any caſe ſhould 
take the lead in contradiction to reaſon and 
conſcience. Such a ſtate of mind is a ſort 
of anarchy, which every one is aſhamed of, 
and endeavours to hide or diſſemble. Even 
love, however laudable, is attended with a 
conſcious ſhame when it becomes immode- 
rate: it is covered from the world, and diſ- 
_ Cloſed only to the beloved object: 


Et que l'amour ſouvent de remors combattu 
Paroiſſe une foibleſle, et non une vertu. | 
Boileau, Lars poet. chant. 3. l. 101. 


O, they love leaſt that let men know their love. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, att 1. ſc. 3. 


Hence a capital rule in-the repreſentation of 
ſtrong paſſions, that their genuine ſentiments 


* Sce chap, 2. part 7. 
b ought 
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ought to be hid or diſſembled as much as 
poſſible. And this holds in an eſpecial man- 
ner with reſpect to criminal paſſions. One 
never counſels the commiſſion of a crime in 
plain terms. Guilt muſt not appear in its 
native colours, even in thought: the pro- 
poſal muſt be made by hints, and by repre- 
ſenting the action in ſome favourable light, 
Of the propriety of ſentiment upon ſuch an 
occaſion, Shakeſpear, in the Tempeſt, has 
given us a beautiful example. The ſubject 
is a propoſal made by the uſurping Duke of 
Milan to Sebaſtian, to murder his ae 
the King of Naples. 


Antonio, —————— What might 
Worthy Sebaſtian — O, what might — no more. 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 

What thou. ſhould'ſt be: th' occaſion ſpeaks thee, 
and 

My ſtrong imagination ſees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. 


42 2. ſe. I; 


There cannot be a finer picture of this ſort, 
than that of King John ſoliciting Hubert 


to murder the young Prince Arthur. 2 
3 | R. Joba, 
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K. John. Come hither, Hubert, denne. 
Hubert. TA 

We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh. 

There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, _ 

And with advantage means to pay thy love. 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 

Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. _ . 

Give me thy hand, I had a thing to fay — 

But I will fit it with ſome better time. 

By Heaven, Hubert, I'm almoſt aſham'd 

To ſay what good reſpec I have of thee, 
Hubert. I am much bounden to your Majeſty. 
X. John, Good friend, thou * no cauſe 0 

ſay fo yet —— | 

But thou ſhalt have— and creep time ne'er follow, 

Yet it ſhall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to ſay— but, let it go: n 

The fun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience. If the midnight-bell 

Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 

Sound one into the drowſy race of night; 

If this ſame were a church-yard where we ſtand, 

And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; - 

Or if that ſurly ſpirit Melancholy 

Had bak'd thy blood and made it heayy- chick, 

Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
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Making that idiot Laughter keep men's eyes, 
And (train their cheeks to idle merriment, 
(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes) ; 

Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, | 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſounds of words; 
Then, in deſpight of broad-ey*d watchful day, 

I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts, 

But ah, I will not— Yet I love thee well; 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov'ſt me well. 
Hubert So well, that what you bid me under- 

1 Wks, 

T hough that my death were adjun& to my ad, 

By Heav'n, I'd do't. 

AK. Fohn, Do not I know, thou would'ſt ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. I'll tell thee what, my friend; 
Ae is a very ſerpent in my way. | 
And, whereſoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 

He lies before me. Doſt thou underſtand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 
| King Jobn, att 3. e. 5. 


As things are | beſt Hoftrated by their 
contraries, 1 proceed to collect from claſſi- 


cal authors, ſentiments that appear faulty. 
The firſt claſs ſhall conſiſt of ſentiments that 
accord 
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accord not with the paſſion; or, in other 
words, ſentiments that the paſſion repreſent- 
ed does not naturally ſuggeſt. In the ſe- 
cond claſs, ſhall be ranged ſentiments that 
may belong to an ordinary paſſion, but un- 
ſuitable to it as tinctured by a ſingular cha- 
racter. Thoughts that properly are not 
ſentiments, but rather deſcriptions, make a 
third. Sentiments that belong to the paſ- 
ſion repreſented, but are faulty as being 
introduced too early or too late, make a 
fourth. Vicious ſentiments expoſed in their 
native dreſs, inſtead of being concealed or 
diſguiſed, make a fifth. And in the laſt 
claſs ſhall be collected ſentiments ſuited to 
no character or paſſion, and therefore un- 
natural. 


The firſt claſs contains faulty ſentiments 
of various kinds, which 1 ſhall endeavour 
- to diſtinguiſh from each other. And. firſt 

ſentiments that are faulty by being above 
the tone of the paſſion. 


Othello, ——————— O my ſouls joy! 


If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death : 
And 
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Olympus high, and duck again as low | 


the paſſion. Ptolemy, by putting Pompey 


And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas” 


As hell's from heaven! Othello, act 2. ſe. 2 


This Gatiment is too ſtrong to be ſuggeſted 
by ſo ſlight a joy as that of gen after a 
ſtorm at ſea. 


Philafter Place me, ſome god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 


I may diſcourſe to all the under-world ' 
The worth that dwells in him. 


Philafter of Beaumont and Fletcher, alt 4 


Secondly, Sentiments below the tone of 


to death, having incurred the diſpleaſure of 


Cæſar, was in the utmoſt dread of be- 


ing dethroned. In this agitating ſituation, 
Corneille makes him utter a ſpeech full of 
cool reflection, that is in no degree expref- 
five of the paſſion. 


Ah! f je t'avois cri, je n' aurois pas de maitre, 

Je ferois dans le trone od le Ciel m'a fait naftre; 
Mais c'eſt une imprudence afſez commune aux rois, 
D'ecouter trop d'avis, et fe tromper au chax. 2 
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Le Deſtin les aveugle au bord da precipice, © 
Ou ſi quelque lumjere en leur ame ſe glifſe, . 
Cette fauſſe clartẽ dont il les eblouit, © 

Le plonge dans une gouffre, et puis s *evanouit, * 
La mort de Pompte, att 4. fe. 1, 


In Les Freres enemies of Racine, the ſecond 
act is opened with a love-ſcene. Hemon 
talks to his miſtreſs of the torments of ab- 
ſence, of the luſtre of her eyes, that he 
ought to die no where but at her feet, and that 
one moment of abſence was a thouſand years. 
Antigone on her part acts the coquette, and 
pretends ſhe muſt be gone to wait on her 
mother and brother, and cannot ſtay to li- 
ſten to his courtſhip, This is odious French 
gallantry, below the dignity of the paſſion 
of love. It would ſcarce be excuſable in 
painting modern French manners; and is 
inſufferable where the ancients are brought 
upon the ſtage. Ihe manners painted in 
the Alexandre of the ſame author are not 
more juſt. French gallantry N there 
throughout. 


Third. Sentiments that agree not with the 
tone of the paſſion; as where a pleaſant ſen» 
: Vor. II. 2 | | timent 
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timent is grafted upon a painful paſſion, or 
the contrary. In the following inſtances 
the ſentiments are too gay for a ſerious pf. 
ſion. 


No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 
Eloija 10 Abelard, l. 47, 


Again, 


Heav*n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid; 
They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love! in- 
ſpires, 

Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires; 
The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, 
Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart; 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And watt a ſigh from Indus to the pole, 

Eloija to Abelard, I. 51, 


Theſe 5 are pretty; they ſuit Pope 
extremely, but not Eloiſa. 


Satan, enraged by a threatening of the 
angel Gabriel, anſwers thus : 


Then when I am thy captive talk of chains, 
Proud limitary cherub; but ere then 


For 
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Far heavier load thyſelf expect to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though Heaven's King 

Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 

Us'd to the yoke, draw'(t his triumphant wheels 

In progreſs through the road of heav'n ftar-pav'd.. 
Paradiſe Loft, book 4. 


The concluding epithet forms a grand and 
delightful image, which cannot be the ge- 
nuine offspring of rage. | 


Fourth. Sentiments too artificial for a 
ſerious paſſion, _ I give for the firſt example 
a ſpeech of Piercy expiring ; | 


O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my growth : 
I better brook the loſs of brittle life, 
W 1 han thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me 
They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy ſword 
my fleſh. 
But thoughr's the ſlave of life, and life time? s fool; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all = world, 
Muſt have a ſtop. 
Finſt part, Henry 10. att 5. fg 


Livy inſerts. the following paſſage in 7 
plaintive oration of the Locrenſes accuſing 


Fleminius the Roman legate of oppreſſion. 
Z 2 « In 
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* In hoc legato veſtro, nec hominis quie- 
«quam eſt, Patres Conſcripti, præter figu- 
« ram et ſpeciem z neque Romani civis, 
« præter habitum veſtitumque, et ſonum 
te linguæ Latinæ. Peſtis et bellua imma- 
© nis, quales fretum, quondam, quo ab 
Sicilia dividimur, ad perniciem navigan- 

cc tium cireumſediſſe, fabulæ ferunt *. 


Congreve ſhows a fine taſte in the ſentiments 
of the Mourning Bride. But in the follow- 
ing paſſage the picture is too artful to be 
ſuggeſted by ſevere grief: 


Almeria. O no! Time gives increaſe to my if: 
flictions. 
The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are diffus'd through the revolving year, 
Come heavy-laden with th' oppreſſing weight 
To me; with me, ſucceſſively, they leave 
The ſighs, the tears, the groans, the reſtleſs cares, 
. And all the damps of grief, that did retard their 
flight, | | 

They ſhake their downy wings, and ſcatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head; 
Then fly with joy and ſwiftneſs from me. | 
2 I, 4. . 1. 


*  ® Titus Livius, I. 29. $ 17, 


In 
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In the fame play, Almeria ſeeing a dead 
body, which ſhe took to be Alphonſo's, ex- 
preſſes ſentiments ſtrained; and artificial, 
which nature fuggeſts not to Wes up- 

on ſuch an occaſion: 


Had they, or hearts, or eyes, that did this deed ? 
Could eyes endure to guide ſuch cruel hands? 
Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 
That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to ſtone? 
E do not weep! The ſprings of tears are dry'd, 
And of a ſudden I am calm, as if 
All things were well ; and yet my huſband's mur- 
der'd! 

Yes, yes, I know to mourn! PII ſluice this heart, 
The fource of wo, and let the torrent looſe. 

AR g. ſer 11. 


Lady Trueman. How could you be ſo cruet to 
defer giving me that joy which you knew F muſt 
receive from your preſence? You have robb'& my 
life of ſome hours of happineſs thar ought to live 
been in it, 


Drummer, af 5. 


Pope's Elegy to the memory of an unfor- 
tunate lady, expreſſes delicately the moſt 
tender concern and ſorrow for the deplorable 
| fate 
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fate of a perſon of worth. A poem of this 
kind, deeply ſerious and pathetic, rejects 
all fiction with diſdain. We therefore can 
give no quarter to the following paſſage, 
which is eminently diſcordant with the ſub- 

f ject, It is not the language of the heart, 
but of the imagination indulging its flights 
at eaſe. It would be a till more ſevere 
cenſure, if it ſhould be aſcribed to imitation, 
copying Py what has been ſaid by 
others. 


What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : _ 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
| While angels with their ſilver wings o'crſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 
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Fifth. Fanciful or finical ſentiments, ſen- 
timents that degenerate into point or con- 
ceit, however they may amuſe in an idle 
hour, can never be the offspring of any ſe- 
rious or important paſſion. In the Ieriſalem 


of 
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of Taſſo, Tancred, after a ſingle combat, 
ſpent with fatigue and loſs of blood, 
falls into a ſwoon. In this ſituation, un- 
derſtood to be dead, he is diſcovered by 
Erminia, who was in love with him to 
diſtraction. A more happy ſituation can- 
not be imagined, to raiſe grief in an inſtant 
to its higheſt pitch; and yet, in venting her 
ſorrow, ſhe deſcends moſt abominably to 
antitheſis and conceit, even of the loweſt 
kind. 


E in lui versò d' ineſſicabil vena 
Lacrime, e voce di ſoſpiri miſta. 
In che miſero punto hor qui me mena 
Fortuna? a che veduta amara e triſta ? 
Dopo gran tempo iti ritrovo a pena 
Tancredi, e ti riveggio, e non ſon viſta, 
Viſta non ſon da te, benche preſente 
E trovando ti perdo eternamente, 
Cant. 19. f. 105, 


Armida's lamentation reſpecting her lover 
Rinaldo *, is in the ſame vitious taſte. 


Queen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints: 


Canto 20. ſtan. 124. 125. & 126. 


All 
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All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the wat'ry moon, 
May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world. 
* for my huſband, for my dear Lord Edward, 
King Richard III. aft. ſc. 2. 


Jane 8 Shore. Let me be branded for the public 
ſcorn, 

Turn'd forth, and driven to o wane like a vaga - 

| bond, | / 

Be friendlefs and forſaken, ſeek my bread 

Upon the barren wild, and deſolate waſte, 

Feed on my ſighs, and drink my falling tears; 

Ere I conſent to teach my lips injuſtice, 

Or —_— the _ who has none to fave him. 

Fane Shore, att © 


Give me your drops, ye ſoft-deſcending rains, 
8 Give me your ſtreams, ye never-ceaſing ſprings, 
i That my fad eyes may till ſupply my duty, 

* And feed an everlaſting flood of ſorrow. 

Jane Shore, aft 5. 


Jane Shore utters her laſt breath in a _F 
conceit. 


| Then all is well, and 1 ſhall ſleep in peace — 
*Tis very dark, and I have loſt you now —— 
| | Was 
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Was there not en would have n 


But . nothing left me to ba 
Nothing but one ſad 0 Oh mercy, Heawn! 
| [ Dies. 
Al 5. 


Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both 


were condemned to die : 


Thou ſtandꝰſt nerd. | 

Calm temper (its upon thy beauteous brow ; 

Thy eyes that flow'd fo faſt for Edward's loſs, 

Gaze unconcern'd upon the ruin round thee, 

As if thou hadſt reſolv'd to brave thy fate, 

And triumph in the midſt of deſolation. 

Ha! ſee, it ſwells, the liquid cryſtal riſes, | 

It ſtarts in ſpight of thee but I will catch it, 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew ſo rich. 2M 
Lady Fane Gray, act 4. near the end. 


The concluding ſentiment is altogether fi- 
nical, unſuitable to the importance of the 
occaſion, and even to the dignity of the pate 

hon of love. _ 


Corneille, in his Examen of the Cid &, 


age 316. 8 
Vol. II. MS ſwering 
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ſwering an objection, that his ſentiments 
are ſometimes too much refined for perſons 
in deep diſtreſs, obſerves, that if poets did 
not indulge ſentiments more ingenious or 
refined than are prompted by paſſion, their 
performances would often be low ; and ex- 
treme grief would never ſuggeſt but excla- 
mations merely. This is in plain language 
to aſſert, That forced thoughts are more 

reliſhed than ſuch as are natural, and thete- 
fore ought to be preferred. 


The ſecond claſs is of ſentiments that 
may belong to an ordinary paſſion, but are 
not perfectly concordant with it, as tinctured 

by a ſingular character. In the laſt act of 
that excellent comedy, The Careleſs Hi. 
band, Lady Eaſy, upon Sir Charles's refor- 
mation, is made to- expreſs more violent 
and turbulent ſentiments of joy, than are con- 


ſiſtent with the mildneſs of her character. 


Lady Eaß. O the ſoft treaſure O the dear re- 
ward of long - deſiring love Thus ! thus to 
have you mine, is ſomething more than happineſs, 


tis double life, and madneſs of abounding joy. 


if 
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If the ſentiments of a paſſion ought to be 
ſuited to a peculiar character, it is ſtill more 
neceſſary that ſentiments devoid of paſſion 
be ſuited to the character. In the 5th act 
of the Drummer, Addiſon makes his gar- 
dener act even below the character of an ig- 
norant credulous ruſtic: he gives him the 
behaviour of a gaping idiot. | 


The following inſtances are deſcriptions 

W rather than ſentiments, which compoſe a 
W third claſs. 

= Of this deſcriptive manner of painting the 
paſſions, there is in the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, act 5. an illuſtrious inſtance, vix. 
the ſpeech of Theſeus, upon hearing of his 
ſon's diſmal exit. In Racine's tragedy of 
Eſther, the Queen hearing of the decree 
iſſued againſt her people, inſtead of expreſſ- 
ing ſentiments ſuitable to the occaſion, 
turns her attention upon herſelf, and de- 
ſeribes with accuracy her own ſituation. 


Juſte Ciel? Tout mon fang dans mes veines ſe 
glace. | 

Ati. ſep 

Aa 2 Again, 
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Again, | | 
Aman. Cen eſt fait. Mon orgueil eſt force de 
plier, | 


LU inexorable Aman eſt reduit a prier. 
"ur; att 3, ſecs, 


Athalie, Quel prdig nouveau me /troubls et 
m' embarraſſe? 
La douceur de ſa voix, ſon enfance, ſa grace, 


Font inſenſiblement a mon inimitie | 


Succeder —— Je ſerois ſenſible a la pitie? 
Athalie, act 2. fc.) 


Titus. O de ma Cn fureur deſeſperẽe! 
40 rutus ef Voltaire, att 3. W 


What it are the foregoing ſince than 
deſcribing the paſſion another feels? 


An example is given above of remorſe 
and deſpair expreſſed by genuine and natu- 
ral ſentiments. In the fourth book of Pa- 
radiſe Loft, Satan is made to expreſs his re- 
morſe and deſpair in ſentiments, which 
though beautiful, are not altogether na- 
| tural. They are rather the ſentiments of 
a ſpectator, than of a perſon who actually 


is tormented with theſe paſſions. 
| The 
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The fourth claſs is of ſentiments intro- 
duced too early or too late. | 

Some examples mentioned above belong 
to this claſs. Add the following from Ve- 
nice preſerv d, act 5. at the cloſe of the 
ſcene betwixt Belvidera and her father Pri- 
uli. The account given by Belvidera of 
the danger ſhe was in, and of her huſband's 
threatening to murder her, ought naturally 
to have alarmed her relenting father, and 
to have made him expreſs the moſt per- 
turbed ſentiments... Inſtead, of which he 
diſſolves into tenderneſs and love for his 
daughter, as if he had already delivered her 
| from danger, and as if there were a a perfect 
tranquillity. 


Canſt thou forgive me all my follies paſt? 
Pl henceforth be indeed a father; never, 
Never more thus expoſe, but cheriſh thee, 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 
Dear az theſe eyes that weep in fondneſs o'er 
— thee: . 
Peace to thy heart. 


Immoral ſentiments expoſed in their na- 
| tive 
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tive colours, inſtead of being concealed or 
e compoſe the fifth claſs, 2 


— 


The Lady Macbeth projecting the death 
of the King, has the following ſoliloquy: 


. raven himſelf 's not hoarſe 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th? toe, top - full 
Of direct cruelty; make thick my blood, 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe 

That no compunctious viſitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe. | | 
4 Macbeth, aft 1, ſc. 7. 


This ſpeech is not natural. Murder under 
truſt was never perpetrated even by the 
moſt hardened miſcreant without compunc- 
tion. And that the lady here muſt = | 
been in horrible agitation appears, rags 
invoking the infernal ſpirits to fill her with 
_ cruelty, and to ſtop up all avenues to re- 
morſe. But in this ſtate of mind, it is a ne- 
ver- failing device of ſelf-deceit, to draw the 
thickeſt veil over the wicked action, and to 
extenuate it by all circumſtances that ima- 
gination | 
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gination can ſuggeſt. And if the crime 
cannot bear diſguiſe, the next attempt is, to 
thruſt it out of mind altogether, and to ruſh 
on to action without thought. This laſt 
was the huſband's method. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which muſt be acted, ere they muſt be ſcann'd. 
; 4 3. . . 


The lady follows neither of theſe courſes, 
but in a deliberate manner endeavours to 
fortify her heart in the commiſſion of an ex- 
ecrable crime, without even attempting a 
diſguiſe. This I think is not natural. I 
hope there is no ſuch wretch to be found, as 
is here repreſented. In the Pompey of Cor- 
neille & Photine counſels a wicked action 


in the plaineſt terms without diſguile. 


Seigneur, n'attirez point le tonnerre en ces lieux, 
Rangez-vous du parti des deſtins et des dieux, ** 

Et fans les accuſer d'injuſtice, ou d'outrage, 
Puis qu'ils font les heureux, adorez leur 2uvrage ; 


® AR i. ic. 1. 


Quels 
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_ que ſoient leurs decrets, declarez-vouz your | 


_ eux, 
Et pour leur obeir, perdez le 1 „ 
Preſs6 de toutes parts des coleres celeſtes 
Il en vient deſſus vous faire fondre les reſtes; 
Et fa tete quia peine il a pd dẽrober, 

Tout prẽte de choir, cherche avec qui tomber. 
Sa retraite chez vous en effet n'eſt qu'un crime; 
Elle marque ſa haine, et non pas ſon eſtime; 

II ne vient que vous perdre en venant prendre port, 
Et vous pouvez douter s'il eſt digne de mort! 

Il devoit mieux remplir nos vœux et notre attente, 
Faire voir ſur ſes nefs la victoire flotante; 

Il wettt ici trouve que joye et que feſtins, 
| Mais puiſqu'il eſt vaincu, qu'il s'en prenne aur 
deſtins 
Ten veux à fa diſgrace et non à fa perſonne, 
Pexccure à regret ce que le ciel ordonne, 

Et du meme poignard, pour Cefar deſtine, 

Je perce en ſoupirant ſon cœur infortune, 

Vouz ne pouvez enfin qu*aux depens de fa tete 
Mettre a Pabri la votre, et parer la tempete. - 
Laiſſez nommer ſa mort un injuſte attentat, 

La juſtice n'eſt pas une vertu d'etat. 

Le choix des actions, ou mauvaiſes, ou bonnes, 
Ne fait qu*an&antir la force des couronnes; 
Le droit des rois conſiſte a ne rien ẽpargner; 


La timide Equite detruit Vart de regner, 
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Quand on eraint d' etre injuſte on à totjours A | 
craindre, 
Et qui veut tout pouvoir doit oſer rout 8 | 


Fuir comme un deſhonneur la vertu qui le pert, 
Et voler ſans i au crime qui lui ſert. 


la the tragedy of Eſther u, Haman acknow- 
ledges, without diſguiſe, his cruelty, inſo- 
lence, and -pride, And there is anothet 
example of the ſame kind in the Agamem- 
nn of Seneca T. In the tragedy of Atha- 
lie , Mathan, in cool blood, relates to his 
friend many black crimes he had been _ 

ty of to W his ambition. | 


In Con greve's Double-deater, Maſkwell, 
inſtead of diſguiſing or colouring his crimes, 
values himſelf upon them in a ſoliloquy: 


Cynthia, let thy beauty gild my crimes; and 
whatſoever I commit of treachery or deceit, ſhall be 
imputed to me as a merit ——Treachery ! what 
treachery? Love cancels all the bonds of friend- 
ſhip, and ſets men right upon their firſt founda- 


tions, 


A 2. ſc. 8. 


* Atg. fe. 5. + Beginning of at 2. 
4 Act 3. ſc. 3. at the cloſe. 


Vol. II. 1111 In 
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In French plays, love, inſtead of being 


hid or diſguiſed, is treated as. a ſerious 
concern, and of greater importance than for- 
tune, family, or dignity. I ſuſpect the reaſon 
to be, that in the capital of France, love, 
by the eaſineſs of intercourſe, has dwindled 
down from a real paſſion to be a connec- 
tion that is regulated entirely by the mode 
or faſhion L. This may in ſome meaſure 
excuſe their writers, but will never make 
their plays be reyſhed among forcigners. 


Maxime. Quoi, Fes mon ami! 

Eupborbe. L' amour rend tout permis 
Un veritable amant ne connoit point d'amis, 

| Cinna, alt 3. fe 1, 


Ceſar. Reine, tout eſt pailible, et la ville cal- 


mee, 


Qu' un trouble afſez leger avoit trop alarmee, 


A certain anthor ſays humourouſly, © Les mots memes 
% d'amour et d'amant ſont bannis de l'intime ſociete des deux 
« ſexes, et relegues avec ceux de chaine et de flame dans les 
Romans qu'on ne lit plus.” And where nature is once ba- 
niſhed, a fair field is open to every fantaſtic imitation, even 
the moſt extravagant. 
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N'a plus a redouter le divorce inteſtin 

Du ſoldat inſolent, et du peuple mutin. 

Mais, 6 Dieux! ce moment que je vous ai quittee, 
D'un trouble bien plus grand à mon ame agitce, | | 
Et ces ſoins importuns qui m'arrachoient de vous 
Contre ma grandeur mEmeallumoient mon courroux. 
Je lui voulois du mal de m' etre ſi contraire, 

De rendre ma preſence ailleurs ſi neceſſaire. 
Mais je lui pardonnois au ſimple ſouvenir 
Du bonheur qu'a ma flame elle fait obtenir. 

C'eſt elle dont je tiens cette haute eſperance, 


Qui flate mes deſirs d'une illuſtre apparence, 


Et fait croire a Ceſar qu'il peut former de vœux, 
Qu'il n'eſt pas tout- a- fait indigne de vos feux, 

Et qu'il peut en pretendre une juſte conquete, | 
N'ayant plus que les Dieux au deſſus de fa tte. 
Oui, Reine, fi quelqu'un dans ce vaſte univers 
Pouvoit porter plus haut la gloire de vos fers; 
dil ẽtoit quelque trone od vous puiſſieꝝ paroſtre 
Plus dignement aſſiſe en captivant ſon maitre, 


Pirois, Pirois à lui, moins pour le lui ravir, 


\ , 


Que pour lui diſputer le droit de vous ſervir z 

Et je n'aſpirerois au bonheur de vous plaire, 

Qu'aprẽs avoir mis bas un ſi grand adverſaire. 

Cetoit pour acquerir un droit ſi prẽcieux, 

Que combatoit par tout mon bras ambitieux, 

Et dans Phar ſale meme il a tire 'epẽe | 

Plus pour le conſerver, que pour vaincre Pomp&e. 
ks Je 
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Je Pai vaincu, Princeſſe, et le Dieu de combat 
M'y favoriſoit moins que vos divins appas. 

Ils conduiſoient ma main, ils enfloient mon courage, 
Cette pleine victoire eſt leur dernier ouvrage, 
C'eſt l'effet des ardeurs « qu ils daignoĩent m' inſpi- 
rer; 
Et vos beaux yeux enfin m'ayant fait woͤpirer, 
Pour faire que votre ame avec gloire y rẽponde, 
M' ont rendu le premier, et de Rome, et du monde; 
C'eſt ce glorieux titre, à preſent effectif, 
Que je viens ennoblir par celui de captif; 
Heureux, fi mon Eſprit gagne tant ſur le votre, 
Qu'il en eſtime Pun, et me permette l'autre. 
Pompee, att 4. ſc. 3. 


The laſt claſs comprehends ſentiments 
that are unnatural, as being ſuited to no 
character nor paſſion. Theſe may be ſub- 
divided into three branches: firſt, ſenti- 
ments unſuitable to the conſtitution of man 
and the laws of his nature ; ſecond, incon- 
ſiſtent ſentiments; third, ſentiments that 
are pure rant and extravagance. 


When the fable is of human affairs, eve- 
ry event, every incident, and every circum- 
ſtance, ought to be natural, otherwiſe the 


Imitation is imperfect, But an imperfect 
imitation 
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imitation is a venial fault, compared with 
that of running croſs to nature. In the 
Hippolytus of Euripides , * Hippolytus, wiſh- 
ing for another ſelf in his own ſituation, 
How much (ſays he) ſhould I be touched 
with his misfortune ! as if it were natural 
to grieve more for the misfortunes of ano- 
ther than for one's on. 


Oſyn. Yet I behold her —yet — and now no 
more. 
Turn your lights inward, Eyes, and view my 
thought, 
So ſhall you ſtill behold her—twill not be. 
O impotence of ſight! mechanic ſenſe 
Which to exterior objects ow'ſt thy faculty, 
Not ſeeing of election, but neceſſity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Succeſſively reflect ſucceeding images. 
Nor what they would, but muſt; a ſtar or toad; 
Juſt as the hand of Chance adminiſters | 
Mourning Bride, a# 2. fe. 8. 


No man, in his ſenſes, ever thought of ap- 
plying his eyes to diſcover what paſſes in his 
mind; far leſs of blaming his eyes for not 


Ad 4. ſe. 5. 1 
; ſeeing 
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ſeeing a thought or idea. In Moliere's L.A. 
vare , Harpagon being robbed of his mo- 
ney, ſeizes himſelf by the arm, miſtaking 
it for that of the robber. And again he 
n himſelf as follows: 


Je veux aller querir la juſtice, et faire donner k 
queſtion A toute ma maiſon; a ſervantes, a valets, 
a fils, à fille, et à moi auſſi, 


This is ſo abſurd as ſcarce to provoke a ſmile 
if it be not at the author, | 


Of the ſecond branch the following are 


examples. 


Nou bid me run 
And I will Brivg 1 with things impoſſible, 


Yea get the better of them, 
Julius Ceſar, att 2, ſe. 3. 


Vos mains b ont droit de vaincre un invincible. 
Le Cid, aft 5. Ic. laft. 


Que ſon nom ſoit beni. Que ſon nom ſoit chants, 
Que Pon celebre ſes ouvrages 

Au de la de l'eternitẽ. 
Eftber, af 5. ſe. loft 


* Act 4. ſc. 7. 
Me 
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Me miſerable! which way ſhall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite deſpair ? 

Which way I fly is hell: myſelf am hell: 

And in the /oweſt deep, a lower deep 

Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide; 

To which, the hell I ſuffer ſeems a heav'n. 
Paradiſe Loft, bet 4. 


Of the third branch, take the followin g 
ſam ples. 


Lucan, talking of Nom ſepulchre, | 


— Romanum nomen, et omne 
Imperium Magno eſt tumuli modus. Obrue ſaxa 
Crimine plena detim. Si tota eſt Herculis Oete, 
Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nyſeia; quare 
Unus in Egypto Magno lapis? Omnia Lagi 
Rura tenere poteſt, ſi nullo ceſpite nomen 
Hæſerit. Erremus populi, cinerumque tuorum, 
_ metu nullas Nili calcemus arenas. 

I.,. 8. J. 798. 


Thus in Rowe's tranſlation : 


| Where there are ſeas, or air, or earth, or ſkies, | 
Where-e'er Rome's empire ſtretches, Pompey 


lies, 
Far 
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Far be the vile memorial then convey'd 


Nor let this ſtone the partial gods upbraid;/ 
Shall Hercules all Oeta's heights demand; ” 
And Nyfa's hill for Bacchus only ſtand ; © 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom «© 
That fought the cauſe of liberty and Rome? 
If fate decrees he muſt in Egypt lie, 

Let the whole fertile realm his grave ſupply, 
Yield the wide country to his awful ſnade/, 
Nor let us dare on-any part to tread, | 
Fearful we violate the mighty dead. 


The following paſſages. are pure rant. 
Coriolanus pong to his mother, 


What is this ? 
Your knees to me? to your corrected ſon? 


Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars *gainſt the fiery ſun : 


Murd'ring impoſlibility, to make 
What cannot be, {light work. 
| Coriolanus, act 5. ſe. 3. 


Ceſar, — — Danger knows full well, 


That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 


We were two lions litter d in one day, 


And I the elder and more terrible. 


Julius Ceſar, act 2. ſe. 4. 
Amabide. 
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Alpobide. Thin dy r 
I gave my faith to him, he lis to me. ein 
Almanzor. Good Hears, thy book of fate be 
But to tear out the journal, of this day. egg iff 
Or if the order of the world below, 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 
Give me that minute when ſhe made that vow, \ 


That minute ev'n the happy from their bliſs might 
give, 


And thoſe who live in grief a ſhorter time would g 


live. 
So ſmall a link if broke, th' eternal a , 
Would like divided waters join again. 


Congueſt of Granada, aft 3. 


Almanzor, ————— Pl hold it faſt 
As life; and when ung s gone, I'll hold this laſt. 
And if thou tak'ſt it after I am ſlain, 

PU ſend my gholt to fetch it back again, 


Conqueſt of Granada, part 2. alt 3, 


Lynairaxa. A crown is come, and will not fate 
allow, 
And yet I feel ſomething like death is near. 
My guards, my guards 
Let not that ugly ſkeleton appear, 
Sure Deſtiny miſtakes ; this death's not mine; 
She doats, and meant to cut another line, 


Vo, II. Gi. Tell 


" 
— - —y[— OO IO eee IO Ie 


Tell her T am a queen — but tis too late; 

Dying, 1 charge rebellion on my fate; e Nl 

Bow down, ye ſlaves — 

Bow quickly down and your besen ſhow 3 

I'm pleas'd to taſte an empire ere I go. [Dies. 
Conqueſt of Granada, part 2. att 3. 


Vientidius. But you, ere love miſled your wan- 
ding eyes, 

Were, ſure, the chief and beſt of human race, 
Fram'd in the very pride and boaſt of nature, 
So perfect, that the gods who form'd you wonder'd 
At their own ſkill, and cry'd, A lucky hit 
Has mended our deſign. | 
| | Dryden, All for Love, 1 


Not to talk of the impiety of this ſentiment, 
it is ludicrous inſtead of being lofty. 


The famous Epitaph on Raphael is not 
leſs abſurd than any of the foregoing paſ- 
ſages: 


Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


Imitated by Pope in his Epitaph on Sir God- 
frey Kneller : 


Liv 
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Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears. herſelf may die. 


Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope 
of himſelf, would neyer have been guilty of 
a thought fo „ | 


| It is the wretch's comfort ſtill to have 
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Language of Paſſion. | 


Mons the particulars that compoſe 
the ſocial part of our nature, a pro- 
penſity to communicate our opi- 


nions, our emotions, and every thing that 


affects us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and 
injuſtice affect every one greatly; and of 


theſe we are fo prone to complain, that if 


we have no friend or acquaintance to take 
part in our ſufferings, we ſometimes utter 
our complaints aloud even where there are 


none to liſten. 


But this propenſity, though natural, ope- 
rates not in every ſtate of mind. A man 


immoderately grieved, ſeeks to afflict him- 


ſelf; and ſelt-affliction is the gratification of 
the paſſion. Immoderate grief is therefore 


mute; becauſe complaining is ſtruggling 


for relief : 
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Some ſmall reſerve of near and inward wo, 
Some unſuſpected hoard of inward grief 
Which they unſeen may r and 
mourn, 
And slunon like alone — 
Mour ning Bride, aft 1. ſe. l. 


When grief ſubfides, it then and no ſooner 
finds a tongue. We complain, becauſe 
complaining is an effort to diſburden the 
mind of its diftreſs &. | | 
Surpriſe and terror are filent panda for 
a different reaſon: they agitate the mind 
fo violently, as for a time to ſuſpend the ex- 
erciſe of its faculties, and i in 1 particular that 


of ſpeech. 0 
Love and revenge, when immoderate, 


Aare 

* This obſervation is finely illuſtrated by a ſtory which 
Herodotus records, book 3. Cambyſes when he conquered 
Egypt, took Pſammenitus the King priſoner : and to try his 
conſtancy, ordered his daughter, to be dreſſed in the habit of a 
ſlave, and to be employ'd in bringing water from the river. His 
fon alſo was led to execution. with a halter about his neck. 
The Egyptians vented their ſorrow in tears and lamentations. 
Pſammenitus only, with a down-caſt eye, remained ſilent. 
Afterward meeting one of his companions, a man advanced. 
in years, who being plundered of all, was begging alms, be 
wept 
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are not more loquacious than immoderate 
grief. But when theſe paſſions become 
moderate, they ſet the tongue free, and, like 
moderate grief, become loquacious. Mo- 
derate love, when unſucceſsful, is vented 
in complaints; when ſucceſsful, is full of 
joy expreſſed both in words and geſtures. 
As no paſſion hath any long uninterrupted 
exiſtence * nor beats always with an equal 
pulſe, the language ſuggeſted by paſſion is 
alſo unequal and interrupted. - And even du» 
ring an uninterrupted fit of paſſion, we only 
expreſs in words the more capital ſentiments, 
In familiar converſation, one who vents 


every fingle thought is juſtly branded with 


wept binerly, calling him by his name. Cambyſes was ſtruck 


with wonder, and ſent a meſſenger with the following queſtion, 


« Pſammenitus, thy maſter Cambyſes is deſirous to know, 
te why, after thou hadſt ſeen thy daughter ſo ignominiouſſy treat- 


d ed, and thy ſon led to execution, without exclamation or 


es weeping, thou ſhouldſt be ſo highly concerned for a poor 
«man no way related to thee ?” Pſammenitus returned the 
following anſwer : „Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my fa- 
e mily are too great to leave me the power of weeping : but 
« the misfortunes of a companion, reduced in his old age to 
4 want of bread, is a fit ſubject for en. 


" See chu 2. part 3. 
the 
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the character of /oquacity. Senſible perſons 
expreſs no thoughts but what make ſome 
figure. In the ſame manner, we are only 
diſpoſed to expreſs the ſtrongeſt impulſes of 
paſſion, eſpecially when it returns with im- 
petuoſity after ſome interruption. 
I already have had occaſion to obſerve *, 
that the ſentiments ought to be tuned to 
the paſſion, and the language to both. E- 
levated ſentiments require elevated language: 
tender ſentiments ought to be clothed in 
words that are ſoft and flowing: when the 
mind is depreſſed with any paſſion, the ſen- 
timents muſt be expreſſed in words that are 
humble, not low. Words have an intimate 
connection with the ideas they repreſent ; 
and the repreſentation muſt be imperfect, if 
the words correſpond not preciſely to the 
ideas. An elevated tone of language to ex- 
preſs a plain or humble ſentiment, has a 
bad effect by a diſcordant mixture of feeling. 
There is not leſs diſcord when elevated ſen- 
timents are dreſſed in low words: 4 


Chap. 16. 


Verſibus 


oppoſition betwixt the expreſſion and the 


which elevate or ſwell the mind, vent 


ſions, on che contrary, affect to ſpeak plain: 


= Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba, 
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Verſibus exponi rragicis res comica non vult. 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope Socco 
Dun carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 2 

Horace, Ars poet. 1. 89. 


This however excludes not figurative ex- 
preſſion, which, within moderate bounds, 
communicates to the ſentiment an agree- 
able elevation. We are ſenſible of an effect 
directly oppoſite, where figurative expreſ- 
fion is indulged beyond a juſt meaſure. The 


ſentiment, makes the diſcord appear greater 
than it is in reality *, 
At the ſame time, all paſſions admit not 
equally of figures. Pleaſant emotions, 


themſelves in ſtrong epithets and figurative 
expreſſion. Humbling and diſpiriting paſ- 


Et tragicus FOI dolet a pedeſtri 
Telephus et Peleus: cum pauper et exul uterque; 


Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 
Horace, Ars poet. 95. 


* See this explained more e particularly in chap. 8. 
Fi 1 gurative 
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Figurative expreſſion is the work of an en- 
| livened imagination, and for that reaſon - 
cannot be the language of anguiſh or diſtreſs. 
A ſcene of this kind is painted by Otway in 
colours finely adapted to the ſubject. There 
is ſcarce a figure i in it, except a ſhort and 
natural ſimile with which the eg is in- 


troduced. 


Belvidera talking to her father af her nuf. 
band: 


Think you ow what paſs'd at our laſt parting ; 

Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 

Pacing the earth, and tearing up his ſteps, 

Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning fury; think you ſaw his one hand 

Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 

Graſp'd a keen threat'ning dagger; oh, twas thus 

We laſt embrac'd, when, trembling with revenge, 

He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my boſom 

Prefer horrid death; cry'd out, My friends, 

Where are my friends ? ſwore, wept, rag'd, threa- 
ren'd, loy'd; 

For he yet lov'd, and that dear love preſery'd me 

To this laſt trial of a father's pity. | 

I fear not death, but- cannot bear a thought 

That that dear hand ſhould do th*unfriendly office; 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me; 


Vol. II. D d 8 Fly 
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Fly to the ſenate, fave the promis'd lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the ſacrifice, 
Venice preſerv'd, aft 5. 


To preſerve this reſemblance betwixt 
words and their meaning, the ſentiments of 


active and hurrying paſſions ought to be 


dreſſed in words where ſyllables prevail that 
are pronounced ſhort or faſt; for theſe make 
an imprefſion of hurry and precipitation. 
Emotions, on the other hand, that reſt upon 
their objects, are beſt expreſſed by words 
where ſyllables prevail that are pronounced 
long or ſlow. A perſon affected with me- 
lancholy has a languid and flow train of per- 
ceptions. The expreſſion beſt ſuited to this 
ſtate of mind, is where words not only of 
long but of many ſyllables abound. in the 
compoſition. For that reaſon, nothing can 


be finer than the following paſlage : 


In thoſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly- penſive Contemplation dwells, 


And ever muſing Melancholy reigns. 


Pope, Eloiſa ta Abelard. 


To preſerve the ſame reſemblance, another 
circumſtance 
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| circumſtance is requiſite, that the language 


conformable to 'the emotion, be rough or 
ſmooth, broken or uniform. Calm and 
ſweet emotions are beſt expreſſed by words 
that glide ſoftly ; ſurpriſe, fear, and other 
turbulent paſſions, require an n 
both rough and broken. 

It cannot have eſcaped any diligent inqui- 
rer into nature, that in the hurry of paſſion, 
one generally expreſſes that — firſt which 
is moſt at heart. This is beautifully done 
in the following paſſage. 


Me, me; 7 qui feci: in me convertite ferrum, | 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis. 
Eneid ix. 427. 


Paſſion has often the effect of redoubling 
words, the better to make them expreſs 
the ſtrong conception of the mind. This is 
finely repreſented in the following exam- 
ples: 


- Ihou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo freſh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures! tell 
D d 2 Tell, 
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Tell, , ifye ſaw; how came I thus, how here: — - 
Paradiſe Loft, b. viii, 27. 


. ——— Both have ſinn'd! but thou 
Againſt God only ; I, gainſt God and thee: _ 
And to the place of judgement will return. 
There with my cries importune Heav'n; that all 
The ſentence, from thy head remoy'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe; 


Me! Me! only juſt object of his ire. 
| Paradiſe Loſt, book x. 930. 


* 


© Shakefpear is ſuperior to all other writers 
in delineating paſſion. It is difficult to fay 
in what part he moſt excels, whether in 
moulding every paſſion to peculiarity of 
character, in diſcovering the ſentiments that 
proceed from various tones of paſſion, or in 
. expreſling properly every different ſentiment. 
He impoſes not upon his reader, general de- 
clamation and the falte coin of unmeaning 
words, which the bulk of writers deal in, 
His ſentiments are adjuſted, with the great- 
eſt propriety, to the peculiar character and 
circumſtances of the ſpeaker; and the pro- 
priety is not leſs perfect betwixt his ſenti- 


ments and his diction. That this is no ex- 
aggeration, 
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aggeration, will be evident to every one of 
taſte, upon comparing Shakeſpear with o- 
ther writers, in ſimilar paſſages. If upon a- 
ny occaſion he fall below himſelf, it is in 
thoſe ſcenes where paſſion enters not. By 
endeavouring in this caſe to raiſe his dialogue 
above the ſtyle of ordinary converſation, he 
ſometimes deviates into intricate thought 
and obſcure expreſſion . Sometimes, to 


N Of this take the following ſpecimen : 


They clepe us drunkards, and with ſwiniſh phraſe 
Soil our addition; and, indeed, it takes 

From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since Nature cannot chuſe his origin), 
By the o'ergrowth of ſome complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon z 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plauſive manners; that theſe men 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect, 
(Being Nature's livery, or Fortune's ſcar), 
Their virtues elſe, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
From that particular fault, | 
| $116 Hamlet, act 1. ſe. 7. 


throw 
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throw his language out of the familiar, he 
employs rhyme. But may it not in ſome 
meaſure excuſe Shakeſpear, I ſhall not ſay 

his works, that he had no pattern, in his 
own or in any living language, of dialogue 
fitted for the theatre? At the ſame time, 
it ought not to eſcape obſervation, that the 
ſtream clears in its progreſs, and that in his 
later plays he has attained the purity and 
perfection of dialogue; an obſervation that, 
with greater certainty than tradition, will 
direct us to arrange his plays in the order of 
time. This ought to be conſidered by thoſe 
who magnify every blemiſh that is diſcover- 
ed in the fineſt genius for the drama ever 
the world enjoy d. They ought alſo for 
their own ſake to conſider, that it is eaſier 
to diſcover his blemiſhes, which lie general- 
ly at the ſurface, than his beauties, of which 
none can have a thorough reliſh but thoſe 
who dive deep into human nature. One 
thing muſt be evident to the meaneſt capa- 
city, that where-ever paſſion is to be dif- 
play d- Nature ſhows _ ſtrong in him, 

and 
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and is conſpicuous by the moſt delicate pro- 
priety of ſentiment and expreſſion &. 

I return to my ſubject from a digreſſion I 
cannot repent of. That perfect harmony 
which ought to ſubſiſt among all the con- 
ſtituent parts of a dialogue, is a beauty, not 


leſs rare than conſpicuous. As to expreſ- 
ſion in particular, were I to give inſtances, 


where, in one or other of the reſpects above 
mentioned, it correſponds not preciſely to 


the characters, paſſions, and ſentiments, I 
might from different authors collect vo- 


lumes. Following therefore the method 
laid down in the chapter of ſentiments, I 
ſhall confine my citations to the groſſer er- 
rors, which every writer ought to avoid. 


* The critics ſeem not perfectly to comprehend the genius 
of Shakeſpear. His plays are defective in the mechanical 
part, which is leſs the work of genius than of experience ; 
and is not otherwiſe brought to perfection than by diligently 
_ obſerving the errors of former compoſitions. Shakeſpear ex- 
cels all the ancients and moderns, in knowledge of human 
nature, and in unfolding even the moſt obſcure and refined 
emotions. This is a rare faculty, and of the greateſt import- 
ance in a dramatic author; and it is this faculty which makes 


him ſurpaſs all other wruers in the comic as well as tragic 
vein. 


And, 
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And, firſt, of paſſion expreſſed in worde 
flowing | in an equal courſe without inter- 
ruption. 

In the chapter above cited, Corneille is cen. 
ſured for the impropriety of his ſentiments; 
and here, for the fake of truth, I am obli- 
ged to attack him a ſecond time. Were I 
to give inſtances from that author of the 
fault under conſideration, I might co- 
py whole tragedies; for he is not leſs 
faulty in this particular, than in paſſing up- 
on us his own thoughts as a ſpectator, in- 
ſtead of the genuine ſentiments of paſſion. 
Nor would a compariſon betwixt him and 
Shakeſpear upon the preſent point, re- 
dound more to his honour, than the for- 
mer upon the ſentiments. Racine here is 
leſs incorrect than Corneille, though many 
degrees inferior to the Engliſh author. 
From Racine I ſhall gather a few inſtan- 
ces. The firſt ſhall be the deſcription of 
the ſea-monſter in his Phedra, given by 
| Theramene the companion of Hippolytus, 
and an eye-witneſs to the diſaſter. The- 
ramene is repreſented in terrible agitation, 
which appears from the following paſſage, 


ſo 
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ſo boldly figurative as not n. 
by violent perturbation of mind. 


Le ciel aves horreur voit ce monſtre Grower, A 
La terre sen Emeut, Pair en eſt infectẽ, 
Le flot, qui Papporta, recule epouvante. 


Yet Theramene gives a long pompous 
connected deſcription of this event, dwelling 
upon every minute - circumſtance, as if he 
had been only a cool ſpectator. 


A prine os luden de pres de Ge Ge. 


A5. ſc. 6. 


The laſt pech of Atalide, in the tragedy 
of Bajazet, of the ſame author, is a conti- 
nued diſcourſe, and but a faint repreſenta- 


tion of the violent paſſion which fore d her 


to put an end to her own life. 


Enfin, c'en eſt 4 fait, Sc. 


AF 5. ſc. laſt. 


Thou gh works, not authors, are the 


profeſſed ſubject of this critical underta- 
king, I am tempted by the preſent ſpecu- 
lation, to tranſgreſs once again the limits 
" FR E e preſcribed, 
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preſcribed, and to venture a curſory reflec- 

tion upon this juſtly- celebrated author, That 
he is always ſenſible, generally correct, 
never falls low, maintains a moderate de- 
gree of dignity without reaching the ſub- 
lime, paints delicately the tender paſſions, 
but is a ſtranger to the true language * 
enthuſiaſtic or fervid paſſion. 

If in general the language of violent 51 
fion ought to be broken and interrupted, ſo- 
liloquies ought to be ſo in a peculiar manner, 
Language is intended by nature for ſociety; 
and a man when alone, though he always 
clothes his thoughts in words, ſeldom gives 
his words utterance unleſs when prompted 
by ſome ſtrong emotion; and even then 
by ſtarts and intervals only *. Shakeſpear 's 
ſoliloquies may be juſtly cdablided a as a 
model; for it is not eaſy to conceive any 
model more perfect. Of his many incom- 
parable ſoliloquies, I confine myſelf to the 
two following, being different in their 
manner. | 


So iloquies accounted for chap. 15. 


Panlet. 
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Hamlet. Oh, Samen 
melt, | 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! © 
Or that the Everlaſting bad not fi- ! 
His cannon; eee 0 God!-O 


Gol! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, wy un profitable 
Sen wi abs Gut 
Fie on't! O fie! tis an unweeded garden, aa. 
That group Waits things rank and groſs in nas 

ture 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead, nay nor ſo much; not two — 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, a 
Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the winds of heav'n © * 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth ! 
Muſt I Nr ns WAY ſhe would hang on 

him, 

As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on; yet, within a month 
Let me not think Frailty, thy name ** 

1 
A little month, or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears why ſhe, ev'n ſhe —— 
0 Heav'n! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon 
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mine uncle, 


Than I to Hercules Within a month—— 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 


Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 


She married Oh, moſt wicked fpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets! | 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 70 af 


: But break, my heart, for I muſt hold my rongue, 


Hamlet, act 1. fee: 


_ Ford. Hum! ba ! Þ this a . is this. 
Seam ? do I ſleep? Mr Ford, awake; awake 
Mr Ford; there's a hole made in your beſt coat, 
Mr Ford | this 'tis to be married! this tis to have 
linen and buck baſkets! Well, I will proclaim 
myſelf what I am; I will now take the leacher; 


he is at my houſe, he cannot ſcape me; tis im- 
poſſible he ſhould ; he cannot creep into a half- 


penny purſe, nor into a pepper- box. But leſt the 
devil that guides him ſhould aid him, I will ſearch 
impoſſible places; though what 1 am J cannot a- 
void, yet to be what I would not, ſhall not make 
me- fame, v. | 
Merry Wives of Windſor, aft 3. ſc. laſt. 


Theſe foliloquies are accurate copies of na- 


ture, In a paſſionate ſoliloquy one begins 
with 
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with thinking aloud ; and the ſtrongeſt 
feelings only, are expreſſed. As the ſpeaker 
warms, he begins to imagine one liſtening, 
and aden — into a connected dF 
courſe. 

How far diſtant are este e 
from theſe models? They are indeed for 
the moſt part ſo unhappily executed, as to 
zive diſguſt inſtead of pleaſure. The firſt 
ſcene of Tphigenia in Tauris diſcovers that 
princeſs, in a foliloquy, gravely reporting to 
herſelf her own hiſtory. There is the ſame 
improptiety in the firſt ſcene of Alceſtes, 
and in the other introductions of Euripides, 
almoſt without exception. Nothing can 
be more ridiculous. It puts one in mind 
of that ingenious device in Gothic paint- 
ings, of making every figure explain itſelf 
by a written label iſſuing from its mouth. 
The deſcription a paraſite, in the Eunucb 
of Terence“, gives of himſelf in the form 
of a ſoliloquy, is lively; but againſt all the 
rules of propriety; for no man, in his or- 


dinary ſtate of mind, and upon a familiar 


Act 3. ic. 2. 


ſubject, 
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ſubject, ever thinks of talking aloud to 

himſelf. The ſame objection lies againſt a 
ſoliloquy in the Ade/phi of the ſame au- 


thor*. The ſoliloquy which makes the 
third ſcene, act third, of his Hercyra, is in- 


ſufferable; for there Pamphilus, ſoberly 


and circumſtantially, relates to himſelf an 
adventure which had e to bim a 
moment before. | 

Corneille is not more happy in his ſolilo- 
quies than in his dialogue. Take for aſpeß 
cimen the firſt ſcene of Cinna. 
Racine alſo is extremely faulty in the ſame 
reſpect. His ſoliloquies, almoſt without 
exception, are regular harangues, a chain 


completed in every link, without interrup- 


tion or interval. That of Antiochus in Be- 
renice + reſembles a regular pleading, where 


the parties pro and con diſplay their argu- 
ments at full length. The following ſoli- 


loquies are equally deſtitute of propriety : 
Bajazet, act 3. ſc. 7. Mithridate, act 3. 


ſc. 4. & act 4. ſc. 5. Iphigema, act 4. ſc. S. 


Soliloquies upon lively or intereſting ſub- 


— Act I. ſc. I. + Act 1. ſc. 2. * ; 
| jects, 
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jects, but without any'turbulence of paſſion, 
may be carried on in à continued chain of 
thought. If, for example, the nature and 
ſprightlineſs of the ſubject prompt a man to 
ſpeak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, 
the expreſſion muſt be carried on without 
break or interruption, as in a dialogue be- 
twixt two perſons. This juſtifies Falſtaff's 
ſoliloquy upon honour : 


What need I be ſo forwaed with Death, * calls 
not on me? Well, *tis no matter, Honour 
me on. But how if Honour prick me off, when 
I come on? how then? Can Honour ſer a leg? 
No: or an arm? No: or take away the grief of a 
wound ? No : Honour hath no {kill in ſurgery then? 
No. What is Honour? A word. — What is that 
word honour ? Air; a trim reckoning, Who 
hath it ? He that dy'd a Wedneſday, Doth he feel 
it? No. Doth he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
the living? No: Why? Detraction will not ſuffer 
it, Therefore, I'll none of it; honour is a mere 
ſcutcheon; and ſo ends my catechiſm. 


Firſt part Henry IV. att 5. ſect. 


And even without dialogue, a continued 
diſcourſe may be juſtified, where the ſolilo- 
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To ſhake the temper of the King 
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quy is upon an important ſubject that makes 
a ſtrong impreſſion, but without much agita- 
tion. For if it be at all excuſable to think a- 
loud, it is neceſſary that the language with 
the reaſoning be carried on in a chain without 
a broken link. In this view that admirable 
foliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immorta- 
lity, being a ſerene meditation upon the 
moſt intereſting of all ſubjects, ought to e- 


ſcape cenſure. And the ſame conſideration 


will juſtify the ſoliloquy that introduces the 


| 5th act of Addiſon 8 Cato. | 


he next claſs of the oroffie errors which 
all writers ought to avoid, ſhall be of lan- 
guage elevated above the tone of the ſenti- 
ment ; of which take the following inſtan- 


ces. 


2 Swift as occaſion, 1 
Myſelf will fly; and earlier than che morn 


Wake thee to freedom. Now tis late; and yet 


Some news few minutes paſt arriv'd, which ſeem'd 
Who knows 
What racking cares diſeaſe a monarch's bed? 


Or love, that late at night till lights his lamp, 


And ſtrikes his rays through duſk, and folded lids, 
Forbidding 
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Forbidding reſt, may ſtretch his eyes awake, 
And force their balls abroad at this dead hour, 
Tl try. © 35 5; ARM | 
© Mourning Bride, att 3. ſt. 4. 
The language here is undoubtedly too 
pompous and laboured for deſcribing ſo _ 
ſimple a circumſtance as abſence of ſleep. 
In the following paſlage, the tone of the 
language, warm and plaintive, is well ſuited 
to the paſſion, which is recent grief. But 
every one will be ſenſible, that in the laſt 
couplet ſave one, the tone is changed, and 
the mind ſuddenly elevated to be let fall as 
ſuddenly in the laſt couplet. 


Il deteſte à jamais fa coupable victoire, 

Il renonce à la cour, aux humains, à la gloire; 

Et fe fuĩant lui meme, au milieu des deſerts, 

Il va cacher fa peine au bout de Punivers ; 

La, ſoit que le ſoleil rendit le jour au monde, 

Soit qu'il finĩt fa courſe au vaſte ſein de Ponde, 

Sa voix faiſoit redire aux echos attendris, 

Le nom, K nom, de ſon malheureux fils. 
Henriade, chant. viii. 229. 


Language too artificial or too figurative 
Vor. II. F f f 


4 
_—_— 
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for the gravity, dignity, or importance, of 
the occaſion, may be put in a third claſs. 


Chimene demanding juſtice againſt Ro- 
drigue who killed her father, inſtead of a 
plain and pathetic expoſtulation, makes 4 
ſpeech ſtuffed with the moſt artificial flowers 
of rhetoric : 


Sire, mon pere eſt mort, mes yeux ont yu ſon ſang 
Couler a gros bouillons de ſon genereux flanc ; 
Ce ſang qui tant de fois garantit vos murailles, 

Ce ſang qui tant de fois vous gagna des batailles, 
Ce ſang qui, tout ſorti fume encore de courroux 
De ſe voir repandu pour d'autres que pour vous, 
Qu'au milieu des hazards n'oſoit verſer la guerre, 
Rodrigue en votre cour vient d'en couvrir la terre, 
Pai couru ſur le lieu ſans force, et ſans couleur; 
Je Pai trouve fans vie. Excuſez ma douleur, 
Sire; la voix me manque a ce recit funeſte, 

Mes pleurs et mes ſoupirs vous diront mieux le 


reſte. 
And again: 


Son flanc etoit ouvert, et, pour mieux m' emouvoir, 
Son ſang ſur la pouſlicre ecrivoit mon devoire; 

Ou plutòt ſa valeur en cet Etat rẽduite 

Me parloit par fa plate, et hatoit ma purſuite, 
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Er pour ſe faire entendre au plus juſte des Rois, 
Par cette triſte bouche elle empruntoit ma voix. 
AF 2. ſc. 9. 


Nothing can be contrived in language more 
averſe to the tone of the paſſion than'this 
florid ſpeech. I ſhould imagine it more apt 
to provoke laughter than to inſpire concern 


or pity. / 


In a fourth claſs ſhall be given ſpecimens 
of language too light or airy for a ſevere 
paſſion. 


The agony a mother muſt feel upon the 
ſavage murder of two hopeful ſons, rejects 
all imagery and figurative expreſſion, as diſ- 
cordant in the. higheſt degree. Therefore 
the following paſſage is TIE in a 
bad taſte: 


Queen. Ah, my poor KEE a, my tender 
babes, | 
My unblown flow'rs, new- appearing ſweets! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, | 


Hover about me with your airy wings, | 
F Ff 2 And 
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And hear your mother's lamentation. | 
F Richard III. af 4. ſc. 4. 


Again, 


K. Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your 
child, 
Conſtance. Grief fills the room up of wy abſent 
child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form; 
Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief. 
King Jobn, act 3. |. 6, 


A thought that turns upon the expreſſion 
inſtead of the ſubject, commonly called 4 
play of words, being low and childiſh, is un- 


worthy of any compoſition, whether gay or 
ſerious, that pretends to the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of dignity. * of this kind make a 


fifth claſs. 
In the Aminta of Taſſo * the lover falls 


into a mere play of words, demanding how 


Act 1. ſc. 2. = = 
he 
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he who had loſt himſelf, could find a mi- 
ſtreſs. And for the ſame reaſon, the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Corneille has been gene- 
rally condemned: 


Chimene. Mon pere eſt mort, Elvire, et la pre- 
miere Epee | 
Dont s' eſt armẽ Rodrigue à ſa trame coupee, 
Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez - vous en 
eau, 
La moitiẽ de ma vie a mis l'autre au tombeau, 
Et m'oblige à Venger, aprẽs ce coup funeſte, 
Celle que je rai plus, ſur celle qui me reſte, 
Cid, aft 3. fe. 3 


To die is to be baniſh'd from myſelf : 

And Sylvia is myſelf; baniſh'd from her, 

Is ſelf from ſelf; a deadly baniſhment! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, aft 3. ſe. 3. 


Counteſs, 1 pray thee, Lady, have a better 
cheer : 
If thou ingroſſeſt all the griefs as thine, 


Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety. 
Alls well that ends well, aft 3. ſee 3. 


K, Henry. O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil 
blows! 
When that my care could not with-bold thy riot, 
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What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, | 

. Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. | 

; Second part, Henry IV. at 4. c. 1 1. 


Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora 
D'amar, ahi laſſo, amaramente inſegni. 


NG att 1, ſc. 2. 
| 
Antony unt of Julius Cæſar: 


O world! thou waſt the foreſt of this 1 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of es 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lie! 


Julius Cel ar, att 3. fee 3. 


Playing thus with the ſound of words, 
which is ſtill worſe. than a pun, is the 
meaneſt of all conceits. But Shakeſpear, 
when he deſcends to a play of words, is 
not always in the wrong; for it is done 
ſometimes to denote a peculiar character; 


as is the following paige. 


: ig Philip. What fay'ſt thou, big Jook in the 
5 lady's face. 
+ Lewis, I do, my Lord, and in her eye 1 find 


A wonder, or a wond'rous miracle; 


I ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 


-Þ 


Which 
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Which being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 
Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow. 
I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now infixed I beheld myſelf _ 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. 
Faulconbridge. Drawn i in the flatt'ring table of 
her eye! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her heow 17 
And quarter'd in her heart ! he doth eſpy 
| Himſelf Love's traitor : this is pity. now, 
That hang'd, and drawn, and l there 
ſhould be, 
In ſuch a love ſo vile a lout as he. 
King Jobn, act. 2. ſc. 5. 


A jingle of words is the loweſt ſpecies 
of this low wit; which is ſcarce ſufferable 
in any caſe, and leaſt of all in an heroic 
poem. And yet Milton in ſome inſtances 
has deſcended to this puerility: 


And brought into the world a world of wo. 
—— Begirt th' almighty throne 

Beſeeching or beſieging 
Which tempted our attempt 
At one {light bound high overleap'd all bound. 
_ — With a ſhout | 


Loud as from numbers without number. 
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| 
| © One ſhould think it unneceſſary to enter 
| = a a caveat againſt an expreſſion that has no 
[i 


meaning, or no diſtinct meaning; and yet 
ſomewhat of this kind may be found even 
among good writers. Theſe make a fixth' 
claſs. ' 


Sebaſtian. I beg no pity for this is mgulding clay 3 
For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Poſſeſſion of your earth : 
H burnt and ſcatter'd in the air; the winds 
Ĩ bat ſtrow my duſt, diffuſe my l | 
And ſpread me Oer your clime; for where one 2 
tom gs 
Of mine ſhall light, know there Sebaſtian reigns. 
Dryden, Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal, att 1. 


Cleopatra. Now, what news my Charmion ?. 
Will he be kind? and will he not forſake me? 
Am I to live or die? nay, do I live? 
Or am I dead? for when he gave his anſwer, 
| Fate rook the word, and then I liv'd or dy'd. 
. Dryaen, All for Love, at 2. 


If ſhe be coy, and ſcorn my noble fire, 
If her chill heart T cannot move; 
Why, PI enjoy the very love, 
And make a miſtreſs of my own deſire. | 
Cooley, poem inſcribed, The _— 
1118 
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His whole poem, inſcribed, een is 
a jargon of the ſame kind: | | 


— — Tis he, they cry, by whom 
Not men, but war itſelf is overcome. 


Such empty expreſſions are e ridiculed 
in the Rebearſal: | 


Was't not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, | 
And in life's ſtead to leave us nought but death? 


Indian Queen, = 


AF 4. ſe. 1. : | 
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O the ſine arts, painting only and 
ſculpture are in their nature imita- 
tive. A field laid out with taſte, 
1s not, properly ſpeaking, a copy or imita» 
tion of nature, but nature itſelf embelliſhed, 
Architecture deals in originals, and copies 
not from nature. Sound and motion may 
in ſome meaſure be imitated by muſic ; but 
for the moſt part muſic, like architecture, 
deals in originals. Language has no 
archetype in nature, more than muſic 
or architecture; unleſs where, like mu- 
fic, it 1s imitative of ſound or motion. 
In the deſcription of particular founds, lan- 
guage ſometimes happily furniſheth words, 
which, beſide their cuſtomary power of ex- 
citing ideas, reſemble by their ſoftneſs or 
harſhneſs the found deſcribed : and there 
are words, which, by the celerity or flow-: 
neſs of pronunciation, have ſome reſemblance 
to 
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to the motion they ſignify, This imitative _ 


power of words goes one ſtep farther. * The 
loftinefs of ſome words, makes them pro- 


per ſymbols of lofty ideas: a rough fub- 


ject is imitated by harſh-ſounding words; 
and words of many fyllables pronounced 
flow and ſmooth, are naturally expreſſive oi 
grief and melancholy. Words have a ſepa- 
rate effect on the mind, abſtracting from 
their ſignification and from their imitative 
power. They are more or leſs agreeable to 
the ear, by the roundneſs, ſweetneſs, uw 
neſs, or roughneſs, of their tones. 
Theſe are beauties, but not of the fr 
rank: They are reliſhed bythoſe only, who 
have more delicacy of ſenſation than be- 
longs to the bulk of mankind.” Language 
poſſeſſeth a beauty ſuperior greatly in de- 
oree, of which we are eminently conſcious 


when a thought is communicated in a ſtrong 


and lively manner. This beauty of lan- 
guage, ariſing from its power of expreſſing 


thought, is apt to be confounded with the 


beauty of the thought expreſſed; which 
beauty, by a natural tranſition of feeling a- 
mong things intimately connected, is con- 
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þ vey d to the expreſſion, and makes it ap- 
pear more beautiful *. But theſe beauties, 
if we wiſh to think accurately, - muſt be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
They are indeed ſo diſtin, that we ſome- 
times are conſcious of the higheſt pleaſure 
language can afford, when the ſubject ox- 
preſſed is diſagreeable. A thing that is 
loathſome, or a ſcene of horror to make one's 
hair ſtand on end, may be deſcribed in the 
| livelieſt manner. In this caſe, the diſagree- 
ableneſs of the ſubject, doth not even ob- 
| ſcure the agreeableneſs of the deſcription, 
The cauſes of the original beauty of lan- 
guage conſidered as ſignificant, which is a 
branch of the preſent ſubject, will be explain- 
ed in their order. I ſhall only at preſent 
obſerve, that this beauty is the beauty of 
means fitted to an end, viz. the communi» 
cation of thought. And hence it evidently 
appears, that of ſeveral expreſſions all con- 
veying the ſame thought, the moſt beauti- 
ful, in the ſenſe now mentioned, is that 


F 
: 


See chap. a. part 1. ſect. 4. 


which 
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which in the moſt perfect manner anſwers 
its end. 

The ſeveral beauties of ah above 
mentioned, being of different kinds and 
diſtinguiſhable from each other, ought to 
be handled ſeparately. I thall begin with 
thoſe beauties of language which ariſe from 
ſound ; after which will follow the beauties 
of language conſidered as ſignificant. This or- 
der appears natural; for the ſound of a word 
is attended to, before we conſider its ſignifica- 
tion. In a third ſection come thoſe ſingular 
beauties of language that are derived from a 
reſemblance betwixt ſound and ſignification. 
The beauties of verſe I propoſe to handle in 
the laſt ſection. For though the foregoing 
| beauties are found in verſe as well as in 


proſe ; yet verſe has many peculiar beauties, 


which for the ſake of perſpicuity muſt be 
brought under one view. And verſification, 
at any rate, is a ſubject of ſo great import- 
ance, as to deſerve a place by itſelf, 


SECT. 
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. . 
Beauty of language with reſetr to fund. 


7 Propoſe to handle this ſubject in the fol- 
- lowing order, which appears the moſt 

natural. The ſounds of the different letters 
come firſt. Next, theſe ſounds as united 
in ſyllables. Third, ſyllables united in 
words. Fourth, words united in a period. 

And in the laſt place, periods united in 2 
- diſcourſe. 

With reſpe& to the firſt article, every 
vowel is ſounded by a fingle expiration of 
air from the wind- pipe through the cavity of 
the mouth ; and by varying this cavity, the 


different vowels are ſounded. The air in 


paſſing through cavities differing in fize, 
produceth various ſounds, ſome high or 
ſharp, ſome low or flat. 'A ſmall cavity 
occaſions a high ſound, a large cavity a low 
ſound. The five vowels accordingly, pro- 


| nounced with the ſame extenſion of the 
wind- 
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_ wind-pipe, but with different openings of 
the mouth, form a regular ſeries of ſounds, 
deſcending from high to low, in the follow- 
ing order, i, e, a, o, u. Each of theſe 
ſounds is agreeable to the ear. And if it be 
inquired which of them is the moſt agree- 
able, it is perhaps the ſafeſt fide to hold, 
that there is no univerſal preference of any 
one before the reſt. Probably thoſe vowels 
which are fartheſt removed from the ex- 
tremes, will generally be the moſt reliſhed. 
- This is all I have to remark upon the firſt 
article, For conſonants being letters which 
of themſelves have no found, have no other 


power but to form articulate ſounds in con- 


junction with vowels ; and every ſuch arti- 
culate ſound being a fyllable, conſonants 
come naturally under the ſecond article. To 
which therefore we proceed. 

All conſonants are prononnced with 0 
leſs cavity than any of the vowels ; and con- 
ſequently they contribute to form a ſound 
ſtill more ſharp than the ſharpeſt vowel 


pronounced ſingle. Hence it follows, that 


Here the German à is underſtood. 


every 
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every articulate ſound into which a conſonant 
enters, muſt neceſſarily be double, | though 
pronounced with one expiration of air, ot 


is a noted obſervation, that all ſounds of dif- 


muſt in ſome meaſure be diſagreeable. But 


has an ear muſt be ſenſible, that the diph- 


thongs oi or ai are more agreeable than 
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with one breath as commonly expreſſed. 
The reaſon is, that though two ſounds 
readily uvite ; yet where they differ in tone, 
both of them muſt be heard if neither of 
them be ſuppreſſed. For the ſame reaſon, 
every ſyllable muſt be compoſed of as many 
ſounds as there are letters, en Ry 
letter to be diſtinctly pronounced. 
We next inquire, how far articulate ſounds 
into which conſonants enter, are agreeable to 
the ear. With reſpect to this point, there 


ficult pronunciation are to the ear harſh in 
proportion. Few tongues are ſo poliſhed 
as entirely to have rejected ſounds that are 
pronounced with difficulty ; and ſuch ſounds 


with reſpect to agreeable ſounds, it appears, 
that a double ſound is always more agree- | 
able than a fingle found. Every one who 


any of theſe vowels pronounced ſingly. 


And 
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And the ſame holds where a a en- 
ters into the double found; The fylla- 
ble le has a more agreeable ſound than 
the vowel e or than any vowel. And in 
ſupport of experience, a ſatisfactory argu- 
ment may be drawn from the wiſdom of 
Providence. Speech is beſtowed upon man, 
to qualify, him for ſociety. The proviſion 
he hath of articulate ſounds, is proportioned. 
to the uſe he hath for them. But if ſounds 
that are agreeable ſingly were not alſo agrees : 
able in conjunction, the neceſſity of a pain- 
ful ſelection would render language intricate 
and difficult to be attained in any perfection. 
And this ſelection, at the ſame time, would 
tend to abridge the number of uſeful ſounds, 
ſo as perhaps not to leave ſufficient for an- 
ſwering the different ends of language. 
In this view, the harmony of pronuncia- 
tion differs widely from that of muſic pro- 
perly ſo called. In the latter are diſcovered 
many ſounds fingly agreeable, that in con- 
junction are extremely diſagreeable; none 
but what are called concordant ſounds having 
a good effect in conjunction. In the for- 
mer, all ſounds ſingly agreeable are in con- 
Vox. II. Hh junction 
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junction concordant ; and ought to be, in 
order to fulfil the purpoſes of language. 

Having diſcuſſed ſyllables, we proceed to 
words; ; which make a third article. Mo- 
noſyllables belong to the former head. Po- 

Iyſyllables open a different ſcene. ' In a cur- 

fory view, one will readily imagine, that 

the effect a word hath upon the ear, muſt 
depend entirely upon the agreeableneſs or 
diſagreeableneſs of its component ſyllables, 

In part it doth; but not entirely; for we 

muſt alſo take under conſideration the effect 

that a number of ſyllables compoſing a word 
have in ſucceſſion. In the firſt place, ſylla- 
bles in immediate ſucceſſion, pronounced, 

each of them, with the ſame or nearly the 

fame aperture of the mouth, produce 2 

weak and imperfect ſound; witneſs the 

French words dette (deteſted), dit-il (ſays 

he), patetique (pathetic). On the other hand, 

a ſyllable of the greateſt aperture ſucceed- 

ing one of the ſmalleſt, or the oppoſite, 

makes a ſucceſſion, which, becauſe of its 
remarkable diſagreeableneſs, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a proper name, viz. hiatus. The 


molt agreeable ſucceſſion, is, where the 
| cavity 
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cavity is increaſed and diminiſhed alternate- 
ly by moderate intervals. Secondly, words 
conſiſting wholly of ſyllables pronounced 
{low or of ſyllables pronounced quick, com- 
monly called ing and ſhort ſyllables, have 
little melody in them. Witneſs the words 
petitioner, fruiterer, dizzineſs. On the o- 


ther hand, the intermixture of long and 


ſhort ſyllables is remarkably agreeable; for 
example, degree, repent, wonderful, altitude, 
rapidity, independent, impetuofity. The 
cauſe will be explained afterward, in treat- 
ing of verſification, 

Diſtinguiſhable from the beauties above 
mentioned, there is a beauty of ſome words 
which ariſes from their ſignification. When 
the emotion raiſed by the length or ſhortneſs, 


the roughneſs or ſmoothneſs, of the ſound, . 
reſembles in any degree what is raiſed by 


the ſenſe, we feel a very remarkable plea- 


ſure. But this ſubje& belongs to the third 


ſection. 

The foregoing obſervations afford a nume 
dard to every nation, for eſtimating, pretty 
- accurately, the comparative merit of the 
words that enter into their own language: 
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And though at firſt view they may be 
thought equally. uſeful for eſtimating the 
comparative merit of different languages; 
yet this holds not in fact, becauſe no per- 
ſon can readily be found who is ſufficiently 
qualified to apply the ſtandard. What I 
mean is, that different nations judge differ- 
ently of the harſhneſs or ſmoothneſs of ar- 
ticulate ſounds: a ſound, harſh and diſa- 
greeable to an Italian, may be abundantly 
ſmooth to a northern ear. Where are we 
to find a judge to. determine this contro» 
verſy? and ſuppoſing a judge, upon what 
principle is his deciſion to be founded? 
The caſe here is preciſely the ſame as in 
behaviour and manners. Plain- dealing 
and ſincerity, liberty in words and actions, 
form the character of one people. Polite- 
neſs, reſerye, and a total diſguiſe of eyery 
ſentiment that can give offence, form the 
character of another people. To each the 
manners of the other are diſagreeable. An 
efteminate mind cannot bear the leaſt of that 
roughneſs and ſeverity, which is generally 
eſteemed manly when exerted upon proper 
occaſions, Neither can an effeminate ear 
bear 
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bear the leaſt harſhneſs in words that are 
deemed nervous and ſounding by thoſe ac- 
cuſtomed to a rougher tone of language. 
Muſt we then relinquiſh all thoughts of 
comparing languages in the point of rough- 
neſs and ſmoothneſs, as a fruitleſs inquiry? 
Not altogether ſo; for we may proceed a 
certain length, though without hope of 
an ultimate deciſion. A language with 
difficulty pronounced even by natives, 
muſt yield the preference to a ſmoother lan- 


guage. Again, ſuppoſing two languages pro- 


nounced with equal facility by natives, the 
preference, in my judgement, oughtto be in 
favour of the rougher language ; provided it 


be alſo ſtored with a competent ſhare of more 


mellow ſounds. This will be evident from 
attending to the different effects that articu- 
late ſound hath upon the mind. A ſmooth 
gliding ſound is agreeable, by ſmoothing the 
mind and lulling it to reſt. A rough bold 
ſound, on the contrary, animates the 
mind. The effort perceived in pronoun- 
cing, is communicated to the hearers: they 
feel in their own minds a ſimilar effort, 
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ther circumſtances that conſtitute the beau- 
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which rouſes their attention and diſpo- 
ſes them to action. I muſt add another 
conſideration, The agreeableneſs of con- 
traſt in the rougher language, for which 
the great variety of ſounds gives ample op- 
portunity, muſt, even in an efteminate ear, 
prevail over the more uniform ſounds of 
the ſmoother language . This appears to 
me all that can be ſafely determined upon 
the preſent point. With reſpect to the o- 


ty of words, the ſtandard above mentioned 
is infallible when apply'd to foreign langua- 
ges as well as to our own. For every man, 
whatever be his mother-tongue, is equally 
capable to judge of the length or ſhortnefs 
of words, of the alternate opening and 
clofing of the mouth in ſpeaking, and of 
the relation which the ſound bears to the 
ſenſe. In theſe particulars, the judgement 
is ſuſceptible of no prejudice from cuſtom, 
at leaſt of no invincible prejudice. 


That the Italian tongue is rather too ſmooth, ſcems to 
appear from conſidering, that in verſification vowels are fre- 
quently ſappreſſed in order to produce a rougher and bolder 


That 
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That the Engliſh tongue, originally 
harſh, is at preſent much ſoftened by drop» 
ing in the pronunciation many redundant 
conſonants, is undoubtedly true. 'That it is 


not capable of being farther mellowed, 


without ſuffering in its force and energy, 
will ſcarce be thought by any one who 
poſſeſſes an ear. And yet ſuch in Britain 
is the propenſity for diſpatch, that over- 
looking the majeſty of words compoſed” of 
many ſyllables aptly connected, the pre- 
vailing taſte is, to ſhorten words, even at 


the expence of making them diſagreeable to 


the ear and harſh in' the pronunciation: 
But I have no occaſion to inſiſt upon this 
article, being prevented by an excellent 
writer, who poſſeſſed, if any man ever did, 
the true genius of the Engliſh tongue *. 
I cannot however forbear urging one ob- 
ſervation borrowed from that author. Seve- 
tal tenſes of our verbs are formed by add- 

ing the final ſyllable ed, which, being a 
weak ſound, has remarkably the worſe ef- 


* See Swift's propoſal for correcting the Engliſh tongue, in 
a letter to the Earl of Oxford. 
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_ ſuppreſſed, and the conſonant is added to 


ing rugged. ſounds, drudg'd, difturb'd, re- 
bu d, fledg'd. It is till leſs excuſeable to 
follow this practice in writing; for the hur- 


after all that has been done, bear an over- 


ſtrophe, is better than forced, without it. 
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fect by poſſeſſing the moſt conſpicuous 
place in the word. Upon that account, 
the vowel is in common ſpeech generally 


the foregoing ſyllable. Hence the follows 


ry of ſpeaking may excuſe what is altoge- 
ther improper in a compoſition of any va- 
lue. The ſyllable ed, it is true, makes but 
a poor figure at the end of a word: but we 
ought to ſubmit to that defect, rather than 
multiply the number of harſh words, which, 


proportion in our tongue. The author a- 
bove mentioned, by ſhowing a good ex- 
ample, did all in his power to reſtore that 
ſyllable; and he well deſerves to be imi- 
tated. Some exceptions however I would 
make. A word which ſignifies labour, or 
any thing harſh or rugged, ought not to be 

ſmooth. Therefore forc'd, with an apo» 


Another exception is, where the penult 
ſyllable ends with a vowel. In that caſe 
| | 17 | the 
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the final ſyllable ed may be apoſtrophized 
without making the word harſh. Examples, 
betray'd, curry d, deflray'd, empliy l. 

The article next in order, is to conſider 
the muſic of words as united in a period. 
And as the arrangement of words in ſuc- 
ceſſion ſo as to afford the greateſt pleaſure 
to the ear, depends on principles pretty re- 
mote from common view, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to ptemiſe ſome general obſervations 
upon the effect that a number of objects 
have upon the mind when they are placed 
in an increaſing or decreafing ſeries. The 
effect of ſuch a ſeries will be very different, 
according as reſemblance or contraſt pre- 
vail, Where the members of a ſeries 
vary by ſmall differences, reſemblance pre+ 
vails; which, in aſcending, makes us con- 
ceive the ſecond object of no greater fize 
than the firſt, the third of no greater fize 
than the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt. This 
diminiſheth in appearance the ſize of the 
whole. Again, when beginning at the 
largeſt object, we proceed gradually to the 
leaſt, reſemblance makes us imagine the 
ſecond as large as the firſt, and the third as 

Vol. II. Ii large 
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large as the ſecond; which in appearance 
magnifies every object of the ſeries except 
the firſt. On the other hand, in a ſeries 
varying by great differences, where contraſt 
prevails, the effects are directly oppoſite. 
A large object ſucceeding a ſmall one of the 
fame kind, appears by the oppoſition lar- 
ger than uſual: and a ſmall object, for 
the ſame reaſon, ſucceeding one that is 
large, appears leſs than uſual * Hence 
a remarkable pleaſure in viewing a ſeries 
aſcending by large intervals; directly op- 
poſite to what we feel when the intervals are 
ſmall. Beginning at the ſmalleſt object of a 
ſeries where contraſt prevails, this object has 
the ſame effect upon the mind as if it ſtood 
ſingle without making a part of the ſeries. 
But this is not the caſe of the ſecond object, 
which by means of contraſt makes a much 
greater figure than when viewed ſingly and 
apart; and the ſame effect is perceived in 
aſcending progreſſively, till we arrive at the 
laſt object. The direct contrary effect is 
produced in deſcending ; for in this direc- 
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tion, every object, except the firſt, makes 


a leſs figure than when viewed ſeparately 
and independent of the ſeries. We may 
then lay down as a maxim, which will hold 
in the compoſition of language as well as 
of other ſubjects, That a ſtrong impulſe ſue- 
ceeding a weak, makes a double impreſ- 
fion on the mind; and that a weak impulſe 
ſucceeding a ſtrong, makes ſcarce any im- 
preſſion. 4s 8 

After eſtabliſhing this maxim, we can 
be at no loſs about its application to the ſub- 
ject in hand. The following rule is laid 


down by Diomedes . In verbis obſer- 


e vandum eſt, ne a majoribus ad minora 


« deſcendat oratio; melius enim dicitur, 


Vir eft optimus, quam, Vir optimus eft*” 
This rule is applicable not only to ſingle 
words, but equally to entire members of a 
period, which, according to our author's 
expreſſion, ought not more than ſingle 
words to proceed from the greater to the 
leſs, but from the leſs to the greater. In 


arranging the members of a period, no wri- 


* De ſtractura petfectæ oraiionis, 1. 2. 
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ter equals Cicero. The beauty of the fol- 
lowing examples out of many, will not ſuf- 
r e eee eee | 


Quicum quæſtor fueram, 
Quicum me fors conſuetudoque majorum, 
Quicum me Deorum hominumque judicium con- 


junxerat. 
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Habet honorem quem petimus, 

Habet ſpem quam præpoſitam nobis habemus, 

Habet exiſtimationem, multo ſudore, labore, * 
gilüſque, collectam. 
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Eripite nos ex miſeriis, 
Eripite nos ex faucibus eorum, 
Quorum crudelitas, noſtro ſanguine 1 non 0 


expleri. 


De oratore, l. 1. 5 82. 


This order of words or members gradually 
increaſing in length, may, fo far as con- 
cerns the pleaſure of ſound ſingly, be de- 
nominated a climax i in * 


The 
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The laſt article is the muſic of periods as 
united in a diſcourſe; which ſhall be diſ- 
patched in a very few words. By no other 
human means is it poſſible to preſent to 


the mind, ſuch a number of objects and in 


ſo ſwift a ſucceſſion, as by ſpeaking or wri- 
ting. And for that reaſon, variety ought 
more to be ſtudied in theſe, than in any o- 
ther ſort of compoſition, Hencea rule re- 
garding the arrangement of the members of 
different periods with relation to each o- 
ther, 'That to avoid a tedious uniformity of 
ſound and cadence, the arrangement, the 
cadence, and the length of theſe members, 
ought to be diverſified as much as poſſible. 
And if the members of different periods be 
ſufficiently diverſified, the periods them- 
ſelves will be equally fo, 


SE CT. 


ec. ſorrows, mingle our mirth, impart our 


would require a large volume; an uſeful 
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Beauty of language with reſpect to fignif- 


cation. 


I well ſaid by a noted writer &, « That 
«© by means of ſpeech we can divert our 


« ſecrets, communicate our counſels, and 
© make mutual compads and agreements to 
te ſupplyand aſſiſt each other.” Conſidering 
ſpeech as contributing thus to ſo many good 
purpoſes, it follows, that the chuſing words 
which have an accurate meaning, and tend 
to convey clear and diſtinct ideas, muſt be 
one of its capital beauties. This cauſe of 
beauty, is too extenſive to be handled as a 
branch of any other ſubject. To aſcertain 
with accuracy even the proper meaning of 
words, not to talk of their figurative power, 


work indeed; but not to be attempted with» 
out a large ſtock of time, ſtudy, and reflec- 


Scot's Chriſtian life. 23 
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tion. This branch therefore of the ſubje& 
1 muſt humbly decline. Nor do J propoſe 
to exhauſt all the other beauties of language 
with reſpe& to ſignification. The reader, 
in a work like the preſent, cannot fairly - 
expect more than a ſlight ſketch of thoſe 
that make the greateſt figure. This is a 
taſk which I attempt the more willingly, as 
it appears to be connected with ſome prin- 
ciples in human nature; and the rules I 
| ſhall have occaſion to lay down, will, if I 
judge aright, be- agreeable illuſtrations of 
\ theſe principles. Every ſubject muſt be of 
importance that tends in any meaſure to un- 
fold the human heart; for what other 
ſcience is more worthy of human beings? - 
The preſent ſubje& is ſo extenſive, that, 
to prevent confuſion, it muſt be divided in- 
to parts; and what follows ſuggeſts a di- 
viſion into two parts. In every period, two 
things are to be regarded, equally capital; 
arſt, the words of which the period is com- 
poſed; next, the arrangement of theſe words. 
The former reſemble the ſtones that com- 
poſe a building; and the latter reſembles 
the order in which theſe ſtones are placed. 
t Hencg | 
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Hence the beauty of language with reſpect 
to its meaning, may not improperly be dif. 
tinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt con- 
ſiſts in a right choice of words or materials 
for conſtructing the period; and the other 
_ conſiſts in a due arrangement of theſe words 
or materials. I ſhall begin with rules that 
direct us to a right choice of words, and 
then proceed to rules that concern their ar- 
rangement. 

And with reſpect to the former, commus- 
nication of thought being the principal end 
of language, it is a rule, That perſpicuity 
ought not to be ſacrificed to any other beauty 
whatever. If it ſhould be doubted whether 
perſpicuity be a poſitive beauty, it cannot be 
doubted, that the want of it is the greateſt 
defect. Nothing therefore in the ſtructure 
of language ought more to be ſtudied, than 
to prevent all obſcurity in the expreſſion; 
for to have no meaning, is but one degree 
worſe than to expreſs it ſo as not to be un- 
derſtood. Want of perſpicuity from 2 
wrong arrangement, belongs to the next 
branch. I ſhall give a few examples where 


the obſcurity ariſes from a wrong choice of 
words; 
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words; and as this defect is ſo common in 
ordinary writers as to make examples from 
them unneceſſary, I confine myſelf to the 
moſt celebrated authors. 


Livy, ſpeating of a rout after a battle, 


Mulrique in ruina r quam figs oppreſſi obs 
truncatique. L. 4. $46 


Vnde tibi reditum certo ſubtemine Parc | 
Rupere. Horace, epod, xi. 22, 


Qui perſzepe cava teſtudine flevit amorem, - 
Non elaboratum ad . 
| Horace, epod. xiv. 1 f. 


Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apuliæ, 
Ludo, fatigatumque ſomno, 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. Horace, Carm. l. 3. ade 4. 


Purz rivus aquæ, filvaque jugerum 
FPaucorum, et ſegetis certa fides meæ, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 
Fallit forte beatior. 
Horace, Carm. 1, 3. ode 16. 
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Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 0 
Diſcernunt avidi. 5 


| Horace, Carm. J. 1. ode 18. 
Ac ronte ſerenat. | 
* 2 5 Eneid iv. 477. 
There is want of neatneſs even in an am- 
biguity ſo ſlight as that is which ariſes from 
the conſtruction merely; as where the pe- 
riod commences with a member which is 
conceived to be in the nominative caſe, and 
which afterward is found to be in the accu- 
ſative. Example: Some emotions more 
te peculiarly connected with the fine arts, I 
e propoſe to handle in ſeparate chapters“. 
Better thus: Some emotions more pecu- 
* liarly connected with the fine arts, are 
* propoſed to be handled in ſeparate chap- 


« ters.“ 


The rule next in order, becauſe next in 
importance, is, That the language ought to 
correſpond to the ſubject. Grand or heroic 
actions or ſentiments require elevated lan- 
guage: tender ſentiments ought to be ex- 


— — — — pe 
— - — 2 — 


# Elements of criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 43. 


preſſed 
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preſſed in words ſoft and flowin g; and plain 
language devoid of ornament, is adapted to 
ſubjects grave and didactic. Language may 
be conſidered as the dreſs of thought; and 


where the one is not ſuited to the other, we 


are ſenſible of incongruity, in the ſame man- 
ner as where a judge is dreſſed like a fop, 
or a peaſant like a man of quality. The in- 


timate connection that words have with 


their meaning, requires that both be in the 
ſame tone. Or, to expreſs the thing more 
plainly, the impreſſion made by the words 
ought as nearly as poſſible to reſemble: the 
impreſſion made by the thought. The fi- 
milar emotions mix ſweetly in the mind, 
and augment the pleaſure . On the other 
hand, where the impreſſions made by the 
thought and the words are diſſimilar, they 
are forc'd into a ſort of unnatural union, 


which is diſagreeable +. 


In the preceding chapter, concerning the | 


language of paſſion, I had occaſion to give 
| many examples of deviations from this 


* Chap. a. part .f. + Ibid. 
K k 2 rule | 
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rule with regard to the manner of expreſſ. 
ing paſſions and their ſentiments. But as 
the rule concerns the manner of expreſſing 
thoughts and ideas of all kinds, it has an 
extenſive influence in directing us to the 
choice of proper materials. In that view it 
muſt be branched out into ſeveral particu- 
lars. And I muſt obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that to write with elegance, it is not 
ſufficient to expreſs barely the conjunction 
or disjunction of the members of the 
thought. It is a beauty to find a fimilar 
conjunction or disjunction in the words. 
This may be illuſtrated by a familiar exam - 
ple. When we have occaſion to mention 
the intimate connection that the foul has 
with the body, the expreſſion ought to be 
the foul and body; becauſe the particle zhe, re- 
lative to both, makes a connection in the ex- 
preſſion, which reſembles in ſome degree 
the connection in the thought. But when 
the ſoul is diſtinguiſhed from the body, it 
is better to ſay the ſoul and the body, becauſe 
the disjunction in the words reſembles the 
disjunction in the thought. In the follow- 
"- 4,55 WK 
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ing examples the connection in the thought 


is happily imitated in the expreſſion. 


Conſtituit agmen; et expedire tela animoſque, 


equitibus juſlis, &e. | * 
22M Lim, 1. 38. § 28. 


Again: 


Quum ex paucis quotidic aliqui eorum 2 
aut vulnerarentur, et qui ſuperarent, feſſi et cor- 
poribus et animis eſſent, Se. 


Lu, 1. 35. $29. 


Poſt acer - Mneſtheus adducto conſtitit arcu, 
Alta — Pariterque oculos telumque tetendit. 


e 507. 


The following paſſage of Tacitus appears to 
me not ſo happy. It approaches to wit by 
conneCting in the foregoing manner things 
but lightly related, which is not altogether 
ſuitable to the dignity or yo of 


Gen omnis a Galliis, Nag et Pan · 
noniis, Rheno et Danubio fluminibus; a Sarmatis 


Daciſque, mutuo metu aut montibus ſeparatyr. 


6 


De moribus Germanorum. 


— 
— — —ͤ—ͤ— — — 
— a 
— — —— — - n 


ö 
U 
ö 
| 
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I am more doubtful about this ben! *. 
5 ſtance: 


Ihe fiend look'd up, and knew 

His mounted ſcale aloft ; nor more, but fled 

Murmring, and with him fled the ſhades of night. 
Paradiſe Loſt, B. 4. at the end, 


I ſhall add ſome other examples whete 


the oppoſition in the thought is imitated in 


the words; an imitation that is diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of antitheſis. 


Speaking of Coriolanus n che peo- 
ple to be made conſul: ak 


ws a n heart he wore his humble ” 
hs Coriolanus, 


al you rather Cæſar were living, and die all 
ſlaves; than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free 


men? Fulius Ceſar. 9 
He hath cool d my friends and heated mine ebe 
mies. | | Shakeſpear. 


Why, i if two gods ſhould play ſome hear*nly match, 


And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there muſt be ſomething elſe 


Pawn'd 
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Pawn'd with the other; 9 
Hath not her fellow. 
Merchant of Fenice, att 3. ſe. 6. 


This rule may be extended to govern the . 
conſtruction of ſentences or periods. A 
ſentence” or period in language ought to ex- 
preſs one entire thought or mental propoſi- 
tion; and different thoughts ought to be ſe- 
parated 1 in the expreſſion by placing them 
in different ſentences or periods. It is 
therefore offending againſt neatneſs, to 
crowd into one period entire thoughts 
which require more than one; for this is 
conjoining in language things that are ſepa- 
rated in reality; and conſequently rejecting 
that uniformity which ought to be preſer- 
ved betwixt thought and expreſſion. - Of 
errors againſt this rule take the following 


examples. 
Cæſar, deſcribing the Suevi: 


Atque in eam ſe conſuetudinem adduxerunt, ut 
locis frigidiſſimis, neque veſtitus, præter pelles, 
habeant quidquam, quarum, propter exiguitatem, 

| magna 
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magna eſt corporis pats operta, et horas: 
minibus, 


+? 
. 


Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own times, 


| giving Lord Sunderland's charaGter, ſays, 


— were always good; but he was 2 


I have ſeen a woman's face break out in e ; 
as ſhe has been talking againſt a great lord, whom 
ſhe had never ſeen in her life; and indeed never 


knew a party-woman that kept her beauty for a 


twelvemonch. Spetator, No 57. 
Lord me ſpeaking of Strada: 


bai him out among een becauſe be 
had the fooliſh preſumption to cenſure Tacitus, 


and to write hiſtory himſelf : and your Lordſhip 


will forgive this ſhort excurſion in honour of a 2 


fayourite author, 
Letters on hiſtory, vol. 1. lei. 5: 


| It ſeems to me, that in order to maintain the 
moral ſyſtem of the world at a certain point,” far 
below that of ideal perfection, (for we are made 

capable of conceiving what we are incapable of at- 


| taining), 
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to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or at the worſt 
tolerable : I ſay, it ſeems to me, that the author 
of nature has thought fit to mingle from time to 
time, among the ſocieties of men, a few, and but 
a few, of thoſe on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed 


to beſtow a larger proportion of the ethereal ſpirit 
than is given in the ordinary courſe of his provi- 
dence to the ſons of men, 


Bolingbroke, on the jpirit of patriotiſm, let. i. 


Fo crowd into a ſingle member of a pe- 
riod, different ſubjects, is ſill worſe than to 
crowd them into one period. 


* —— Trojam, genitore Adamaſto 


Paupere (manſiſſetque utinam fortuna) profectus. | 
A neid. i. _ 


Where two things are fo i as to 
require but a copulative, it is pleaſant to 
find a reſemblance in the members of the 
period, were it even ſo ſlight as where both 

begin with the mand letter : 


The peacock, wall ts red; does not diſplay 
half the colour that appears in the garments of a 
Vote Ih == L1 Britiſh 


25 gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit, and profound 
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Britiſh lady, when ſhe is either dreſſed for «ball 


e 
Spectator, No 265 
N 


4 nd i ware inf x eee 
be did, without making up his accounts, 1 
— . . = 
Ibid. No, 536 


My life's companion, and my boſom-friend, 
on faith, one fame, one fare ſhall both attend, 
Dryden, Tranſlation of — 


There is obviouſly a ſenſible defect in neat- 
neſs when uniformity is in this caſe totally | 
neglected *; witneſs the following exam- 
ple, where the conſtruction of two mem- 
bers connected by a 2 TW is unneceſſa- 


rily varied. 


For it is confidently reported, that two youtg 


judgment, who upon a thorough examination of 
cauſes and effects, and by the mere force of natu 
ral abilities, without the leaſt tincture of learning, 
have made a diſcovery that there was no God, and 


* Sce Gerard's French grammar, diſcourſe 12. x 
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generouſly communicating their thoughts for the 
good of the public, were ſome. time ago, by an 
unparallelled ſeyerity, and upon I know not what 
obſolete law, broke for blaſphemy . [Better 
thus] : Having made a diſcovery that there was 
no God, and having generouſly communicated 
their thoughts for the good of n were p 


{ome time ago, Sc. 


He had been guilty of « a fault, for which his 
maſter would have put him to death, had he not 
found an opportunity to eſcape out of his hands, 
and LJ into the deſerts of Numidia, 

| Guardian, No I 39. 


If all the ends of the revolution are already ob. 
tiined, it is not only impertinent to argue for ob- 
taining any of them, but Factious deſigns might be 
imputed, and the name of incendiary be applied 
with ſome colour, perhaps, to any 0ne'whs ſhould 
perſiſt in preſling this point. 5 

Diſſertation upon parties, Dedication 


It is even unpleaſant to find a negative 
and affirmative propolitos. op by a 
copulatiye. 


An argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity, Swift. 
| L1 2 Nec 


Forunique vitat, et ſuperba eivium 


to cheat the reader, and to make him ex- 
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Nec excindtur clafſco miles wucl. e > PRYG 
15 Nec horret iratum mare; en I 


4» 


Potentiorum limina. ** 
4. . Meme ee 


TFit appear not plain, and prove untrue, 


Deadly diverce 1885 between me and vu 


Shakeſpear, 


An artificial dasein among the words, 
is undoubtedly a beauty when it repreſents 
any peculiar connection among the conſti- 


tuent parts of the thought; but where there 


is no ſuch connection, it is a poſitive. de- 
formity, becauſe it makes a diſcordance be- 


twixt the thought and expreſſion. For the 


ſame reaſon, we ought alſo to avoid every 


artificial oppoſition of words where there is 


none in the thought. This laſt, termed 
verbal antitheſis, is ſtudied by writers of no 
taſte ; and is reliſhed by readers of the ſame 
ſtamp, becauſe of a certain degree of live- 


Uneſs in it. They do not confider how 


incongruous it is, in a grave compolition, 


pet 
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pet a contraſt in the thought, n 
upon examination ———— ee 


Ai wife dah make-a hy bb 
- Merchant of Venice. 


Here is a ſtudied oppoſition in the words, 
not only without any oppoſition' in the 
ſenſe, but even where there is a very inti- 
mate connection, that of cauſe and effect; 
for it is the levity of the wife that vexes 
the huſband, © | | 


— WI maintain 


bon hs bd ie to make all this good. | 
King Richard II. af? 1, ha. 


Lacetta, What, ſhall theſe papers lie like tell- 

tales here? | 

Julia. If thou reſpect them, beſt to take chem 

1 | wed: | 

Lucetia. Nay, I was taken up for laying them 
down. | ; 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, ar 1. Fe 3 


To conjoin by a copulative, members 


that ſignify things oppoſed in the thought, 


is an error too groſs to be commonly practi- 
ſed. 


- — — . — — — 
* 2 1 


bed. And het writers are guilty of this 


fault in ſome degree, when they conjoin by 
a copulative things tranſacted at different pe- 


Tiods of time.” Hence a want of neatneſs 


ks followin ge expreſſion. 


& retaining — ſuitable offices and preferments, 
had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, and 
unwarily threw themſelves into the ſcale, which 


| OT EY: | 


Hiſtory of G. Britain, vol. 1. p. 250 


In periods of this kind, it appears more net 
to expreſs the paſt time * the F 
paſſive, thus: nA 

The nobility having been ſeized with the gene- 


ral diſcontent, unwarily threw themſelves, Gt. 
[or], The nobility who had been ſeized, Oc. un- 


warily threw themſelves, &c. 


So much upon conjunction and disjunc- 


tion in general, I proceed to apply the 
rule to compariſons in particular. Where a 


. reſemblance betwixt two objects is deſcribed, 


the writer. ought to ſtudy a reſemblance be- 


| twixt AO two members that expreſs theſe. 


objects. 
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objects. For it makes the reſemblance the 
more entire to find it extended even to the 
words. To illuſtrate this rule, I ſhall give 
various examples of deviations from it. I 


begin with the words that . the re- 


ſemblance. 


J have obſerved of late, the ſtyle of ſome great 
miniſters very much to exceed that of any other 
productions. 

Letter to the Lord High 7 reaſurer. wm 


This, inſtead of ſtudying the reſemblance 
of words in a period that expreſſes a com- 
pariſon, is going out of one's road to avoid 


it. Inſtead of productions which reſemble 
not miniſters great or ſmall, the proper 


word is writers or authors. 


If men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on 


the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. If they receive reproaches which are 
not due to them, they likewiſe receive praiſes 
which they do not deſerve. Spectator. 


Here the ſubject plainly demands uniformi- 
o in expreſſion "inſtead of variety; and 
ö | therefore 


— — — — 


— — ——— 
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therefore it i is ſubmitted. 3 che period 
would not do better 1 in gens manner: 


If men CI Land” to cenſure on 


the one hand, they are as much expoſed to flatrery 


on the other. If they receive reproaches which 
are not due, they likewiſe receive praiſes which are 


not due. N 


J cannot but fancy, "RP Ry that this imitation, 
which paſſes ſo currently with other judgements, 
mult at ſome time or other have ſtuck a little with 
your Lordſhip *, [ Better thus: ] I cannot but 
fancy, however, that this imitation, which paſſes ſo 
currently with others, muſt at ſome time or other 


. 


A glutton or mere ſenſualiſt is as ridiculous 


| the other two charadters, 


Shafteſbury, vol, 1, 5. 129, 


They wiſely prefer the generous efforts of good- 
dull and affeiion, to the reluctant compliances of 


ach. as obey by force. 


Remarks on the hiſtory of England. Letter 5 
| * | 


Is Letter concerning enthuſiaſm. Shafteſburys 
Titus 


7 
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Titus Livius, concerning the people of 
Enna demanding the keys from the Ro- 
man garriſon, makes the governor ſay, | 


Quas ſimul tradiderimus, Carthaginienſium ex- 
templo Enna erit, fœdiuſque hic trucidabimur, 
quam Murgantiæ —— inter fectum eſt, 


L. 24. 538. 


Quintus Curtius, ſpeaking of Porus mount- 


ed on an elephant, and leading his army to 
battle: 


Magnitudini Poti adjicere videbatur bellua qua 
vehebatur, tantum inter cæteras eminens, quanto 
alis ipſe præſtabat. L. 8. cap. 14. 


3 


It is a ſtill greater deviation from congru- 
ity, to affect not only variety in the words, 
but alſo in the conſtruction. Deſcribing 
Thermopylæ, Titus Livius ſays, 


Id jugum, ſicut Apennini dorſo Italia Gviditur, 
ita mediam Græciam deremit. 
L. 36. F 15. 
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N 
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| 
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Speaking of Shakeſpear: 


| | There may remain a ſuſpicion that we over-rate 
the greatneſs of his genius; in the ſame manner as 


bodies appear more gigantic on account of their be. 


ing diſproportioned and miſhapen. 
| Hiſtory of G. Britain, vol. 1. f. 138, 


This is ſtudying variety in a period where 


the beauty lies in uniformity. Better thus: 


There may remain a ſuſpicion that we over-rate 
the greatneſs of his genius, in the ſame manner as 
we over-rate the greatneſs of bodies which are dif- 


proportioned 1 miſhapen, 


Next as to the W of the members 
that ſignify the reſembling objects. To 


*produce a reſemblance betwixt ſuch mem- 


bers, they ought not only to be conſtructed 
in the ſame manner, but as nearly as pot- 
fible be equal in length. By neglecting this 
circumſtance, the following example is de- 


fective i in neatneſs. 


As the performance of all other religious duties 
will not avail in the ſight of God, without charity, 


ſo neither will the o_ of all other miniſterial 


duties 
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duties avail in the ſight of men wann 


. of this principal duty, 
_ Diſſertation upon parties, 4. 


In the „ Glowing paſſage all the errors are 
accumulated that a period expreſſing a re- 
ſemblance can well admit: 


| Miniſters are anſtwerable for every thing done 
to the prejudice of the conſtitution, in the ſame pro- 
portion as the preſervation of the conſtitution in its 
purity and vigour, or the perverting and weakening 
it, are of greater conſequence to the nation, than 

any other inſtances of good or bad government. 
Diſſertation upon parties, dedication. 


The fame rule obtains in a compariſon 
where things are oppoſed to each other. 
Objects contraſted, not leſs than what are 
ſimilar, require a reſemblance in the mem» 
bers of the period that expreſs them. The 
reaſon is, that contraſt has no effect up- 
on the mind, except where the things com- 
pared have a reſemblance in their capital 
parts . Therefore, in oppoſing two cir- 


® Sce chap. 8. 


M m2 cumſtances 
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heightens the contraſt, to make as entire 
as poſſible the reſemblance betwixt the other 

arts, and in particular betwixt the mem- 
rf expreſſing the two circumſtances con- 
traſted. As things are often beſt illuſtrated 
by their contraries, I fhall alſo give exam- 
ples of deviations from the rule in this caſe. 


Addiſon ſays, 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. FSpectator, No 399. 


Would it not be neater to ſtudy uniformity 
inſtead of variety? as thus: 


A ffiend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
his crimes, 


For here the contraſt is only betwixt a friend 
and an enemy: and betwixt all the other 
circumſtances, including the members of 
the period, the reſemblance ought to be pre- 
ferved as entire as poſſible. | 


Speaking of a lady's head-dreſs : 


About ten years ago it ſhot up to a very great 
height, 


Pg. 
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height, ipſomuch that the female part of aur ſpe- 
cies were much taller than the men. 
Spectator, Nr 98. 


It thould be, 
Than the male part. 


The wiſe nan is happy nden be in ee 
approbation ; the fool when he recommends him- 
ſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about him. 
| Did. No 73. 


Better: 


The wiſe man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation ; the fool when he * that of o- 


thers. 


Sicut in frugibus pecudibuſque, non tantum ſe- 
mina ad ſervandum indolem valent, quantum ter» 
ræ proprietas dœlique, ſub quo aluntur, mutat. 


Livy, J. 38. 2 


Salluſt, in his Wy of Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy : | 


Per illa tempora quicumque rempublicam agita- 
vere, honeſtis nominibus, alii, ſicuti populi jura 
defenderent, pars, quo ſenati auctoritas maxuma 
foret, 


mUU—— — — 
— 


3 
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foret, bonum publicum ſimulantes, pro ſua qui 


que Pe certabant. Cap. 38. 


We proceed to a rule of a different 
kind. During the courſe of a period, the 
ſame ſcene ought to be continued without 


variation. The changing from perſon to 


perſon, from ſubject to ſubject, or from 
perſon to ſubjet, within the bounds of a 


ſingle period, diſtracts the mind, and af- 


fords no time for a ſolid impreſſion. I il- 


luſtrate this rule by giving examples of de- 
_ viations from it. | 


| ed alit artes, omne/que incenduntur ad ſtudia 
gloria ; jacentque ea ſemper quæ apud quoſque im- 


Cicero, Ti uſeul, queſt. J. 1. 


Speaking of the diſtemper contracted by 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus 
and of the cure offered * 1 the pax. 


fician : 


Inter hæc à Parmenione fidiſſimo purpurato- | 
rum, literas accipit, quibus ei denunciabat, ne ſa- 
lutem ſuam Philippo committeret. 


Duintus Curtius, L 3. cap. 6. 
Hook, 
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Hook, in his Roman hiſtory, ſpeaking of 


Eumenes, who had been beat down to the. 


ground with a * ſays, 


After « ſhore time be end e adi ind the , 


next day, they put him on board his ſhip, which 
conveyed him firſt to Corinth, and thence to the 


iſland of Egina. 


| give another-example of a period which 
is unpleaſant, even by a very ſlight devia- 
tion from the rule. 


That ſort of inſtruction which is acquired by in- 
culcating an important moral truth, Wc. 


This expreſſion includes two perſons, one 
acquiring, and one inculcating ; and the 
ſcene is changed without neceſſity. To a- 
void this blemiſh, the n may be ex- 
preſſed thus : 


That fort of inſtruction which is afforded by in- 
culcating, &c, 


The bad effect of this change of 88 is 
remarkable in the followin 8 paſlage. 


The 


| 
| 
1 
| 
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The Britains, daily haraſſed by cruel inroads 
from the Pits, were forced to call in the Saxom 
for their defence, who conſequently reduced the 
greateſt part of the iſland to their own power, 
drove the Britains into the moſt remote and moun- 
tainous parts, and tbe reſt of the country, in cu- 
ſtoms, religion, and language, became wholly 


Saxons. 
Letter to the Lord * 7 reafurer, Swift, 


The following example is a change from 
| yet to. perſons. 


This proſtitution of praiſe is not only a deceit 
upon the groſs of mankind, who take their notion 
of characters from the learned; but alſo the better 
fort muſt by this means loſe n part at leaſt of 
that deſire of fame which is the incentive to gene- 
rous actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly be- 


ſtowed on the meritorious and undeſerving. 
Guardian, No 4. 


Even ſo flight a change as to vary the 
conſtruction in the ſame period, 1s unplea- 
ſant : | 


Annibal Iuce prima, Balearibus levique alia ar- 


matura præmiſſa, tranſgreſſus flumen, ut quoſque 


_ 
_ traduxerat; ita in acie locabat; Gallos Hiſpanoſ- 
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que equites prope ripam Ivo in cornu adverſus 
Romanum equitatum ; dextrum cornu Numidis 


equitibus datum. | 
Tit. Liv. l. 22. 8 ol 
. — , a 
Spea of Hannibal's elephants drove 
back by/the enemy upon his own army : 


Eo ED'S ruere in ſuos belluæ, tantoque majo- 
rem ſtragem edere quam inter hoſtes ediderant; 
quanto acrius pavor conſternatam agit, quam inſi- 


dentis magiſtri imperio regitur. | 
Liv. l. 27. § 14. 


This paſſage is alſo faulty in a different re- 
ſpect, that there is no reſemblance betwixt 
the members of the ee, though they 
Import a compariſon. . 

The preſent head, which relates to the 
choice of materials, ſhall be cloſed with a a 
_ rule concerning the uſe of copulatives. 
Longinus obſerves, that it animates a period 
to drop the copulatives; and he gives the 
allowing example from Xenophon. 


Vor. II. N n | Cloſing 
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Cloſing their ſhields together, they were puſh d, 
ay fought, they ſlew, they were ſlain, 
Treatiſe of the Sublime, cp, 16, | 


The reaſon'T take to be what follows. A 
continued found, if not ſtrong, tends to 
lay us aſleep. An interrupted ſound rou- 
ſes and animates by its repeated impulſes. 
Hence it is, that ſyllables collected into 
feet, being pronounced with a ſenſible in- 
terval betwixt each, make more lively im- 
preſſions than can be made by a continued 
ſound. A period, the members of which 
are connected by copulatives, produceth an 
effect upon the mind approaching to that 
of a continued ſound: and therefore to 
ſuppreſs the copulatives muſt animate a 
deſcription, To ſuppteſs the copulatives 
hath another good effect. The mem- 
bers of a period connected by the proper 
copulatives, glide ſmoothly and gently a- 
long; and are a proof of ſedateneſs and 
leiſure in the ſpeaker. On the other hand, 
a man in the hurry of paſſion, neglecting 
copulatives and other particles, expreſſes 


the principal image only. Hence it IS, that 
- hurry 
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hurry or quick action is beſt expreſſed with- 
out copulatives: 


Veni, vidi, vici. 


— —Ite: 
Ferte cite flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Aneid. iv. 593. 


Quis globus, O Cives, caligine volvitur atra? 
Ferte cite ferrum, date tela, ſcandite muros. 
Hoſtis adeſt, eſa. E uneid. ix. 36. 


In this view Longinus 8 juſtly compares co- 
pulatives in a period to ſtrait tying, which in 
a race obſtructs the freedom of motion. 

It follows from the ſame premiſſes, that 
to multiply copulatives in the ſame period 
ought to be avoided. For if the laying afide 
copulatives give force and livelineſs, a redun- 
dancyof them muſtrender the period languid. 


T appeal to the following inſtance, though 
there are not more than two copulatives. 


Upon looking over the letters of my female cor- 
reſpondents, I find ſeveral from women complain - 
ing of jealous huſbands; and at the ſame time pro- 
teſting their own innocence, and deſiring my ad- 
vice upon this occaſion, | Speftator, No 170. 


®* Treatiſe of the ſublime, cap. 16. 33 
Nen 2 ; I 
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1 except the caſe where the words are in- 
tended to expreſs the coldneſs of the ſpeak · 
er; for there the redundancy of copulatives 


is a beauty. 


Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, 
Peter obſerved him expatiating after the manner of 
his brethren, in the praiſes of his ſirloin of beet, 
„ Beef,” ſaid the ſage magiſtrate, *4 is the king 
“ of meat: Beef comprehends in it the quinteſ- 
* cence of partridge, and quail, and veniſon, 
fc and pheaſant, and plum- pudding, and cuſtard,” 

Tale of Tub, 94. 


And the author ſhows great taſte in vary- 
ing the expreſſion in the mouth of Peter, 


who is repreſented more animated. 


% Bread,” ſays he, ** dear brothers, is the ſtaff 
“of life, in which bread is centained, incluſive, 
** the quinteſcence of beef, mutton, veal, veni - 
e ſon, partridge, plum-pudding, and cuſtard.” 


We proceed to the ſecond kind of beauty, 
which conſiſts in a due arrangement of the 
words or materials. This branch of the 
ſubject is not leſs nice than extenſive ; 5" 
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I deſpair to put it in a clear light, until a 
ſketch be given of the, general principles 
that govern the ſtructure or Nang of 
language. 

Every thought, generally nn con- 
tains one capital object conſidered as acting 
or as ſuffering. This object is expreſſed 
by a ſubſtantive noun. Its action is ex- 
preſſed by an active verb; and the thing 
affected by the action is expreſſed by ano- 
ther ſubſtantive noun. Its ſuffering or paſ- 
ſive ſtate is expreſſed by a paſſive verb, and 
the thing which acts upon it, by a ſubſtantive 
noun. Beſide theſe, which are the capital 
parts of a ſentence or period, there are 
generally under- parts. Each of the ſubſtan- 
tives as well as the verb, may be qualified. 
Time, place, purpoſe, motive, means, in- 
ſtrument, and a thouſand other circum- 
ſtances, may be neceſſary to complete the 
thought. And in what manner theſe ſeve- 
ral parts are connected together in the ex- 
preſſion, will appear from what follows. 

In a complete thought or mental propo- 
ſition, all the members and parts are mu- 
tually related, ſome ſlightly, ſome more inti- 

mately, 
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mately. In communicating ſuch a thought, 
it is not ſufficient that the component ideas 
be clearly expreſſed: it is alſo neceſſary, 
that all the relations contained in the thought 
be expreſſed according to their different de- 
grees of intimacy. To annex a certain 
meaning to a certain ſound. or word, re- 
quires no art. 'The great nicety in all lan- 
guages is, to expreſs the various relations 
that connect together the parts of the 
thought. Could we ſuppoſe this branch of 
language to be ſtill a ſecret, it would puzale, 
J am apt to think, the greateſt grammarian 
ever exiſted, to invent an expeditious me- 
thod. And yet, by the guidance merely of 
nature, the rude and illiterate have been led 
to a method ſo perfect, that it appears not 
ſuſceptible of any improvement. Without 
a clear conception of the manner of expreſſ- 
ing relations, one at every turn muſt be at a 
loſs about the beauties of language; and 
upon that ſubject therefore I find it neceſſary 
to ſay a few words. 
Words that import a relation, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that do not. Sub- 

ſtantives commonly imply no relation, ſuch 
i as 
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as animal, man, tree, river.  AdjeQives, 
verbs, and adverbs, imply a relation. The 
adjective good muſt be connected with ſome 
ſubſtantive, ſome being poſſeſſed of that 
quality. The verb write muſt be applied 
to ſome perſon who writes ; and the adverbs 
moderately, diligently, have plainly a refer- 
ence to ſome action which they modify. 
When in language a relative term is intro- 
| duced, all that is neceſſary to complete the 
_ expreſſion, is, to aſcertain that thing to 
which the term relates. For anſwering this 
purpoſe, I obſerve in Greek and Latin two 
different methods. Adjectives are declined 
as well as ſubſtantives; and declenſion ſerves 
to aſcertain the connection that is betwixt 
them. If the word that expreſſes the ſub- 
ject be, for example, in the nominative caſe, 
ſo alſo muſt the word be that expreſſes its 
quality. Example, vir bonus. Again, verbs 
are related, on the one hand, to the agent; 
and, on the other, to the ſubject upon 
which the action is exerted. . A contrivance 
ſimilar to that now mentioned, ſerves to ex- 
preſs this double relation. The nominative 


caſe is appropriated to the agent, the accu- 
ſative 
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mately. In communicating ſuch a thought, 
it is not ſufficient that the component ideas 
be clearly expreſſed: it is alſo neceſſary, 
that all the relations contained in the thought 
be expreſſed according to their different de- 
grees of intimacy. To annex a certain 
meaning to a certain ſound or word, re- 
quires no art. The great nicety in all lan- 
_ guages is, to expreſs the various relations 
that connect together the parts of the 
thought. Could we ſuppoſe this branch of 
language to be ſtill a ſecret, it would puzzle, 
I am apt to think, the greateſt grammarian 
ever exiſted, to invent an expeditious - me- 
thod. And yet, by the guidance merely of 
nature, the rude and illiterate have been led 
to a method fo perfect, that it appears not 
ſuſceptible of any improvement. Without 
a clear conception of the manner of expreſſ- 
ing relations, one at every turn mult be ata 
loſs about the beauties of langugge; and 
upon that ſubject therefore ] find it neceſſaty 
to ſay a few words. 
Words that import a relation, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that do not. Sub- 
ſtantives commonly imply no relation, ſuch 
rf as 
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as animal, man, tree, river. AdjeQtives, . 
verbs, and adverbs, imply a relation. The 
adjective good muſt be connected with ſome 
ſubſtantive, ſome being poſſeſſed of that 
quality. The verb write muſt be applied 
to ſome perſon who writes ; and the adverbs 
moderately, diligently, have plainly a refer- 
ence to ſome action which they modify. 
When in language a relative term is intro- 
duced, all that is neceſſary to complete the 
expreſſion, is, to aſcertain that "thing to 
which the term relates. For anſwering this 
purpoſe, I obſerve in Greek and Latin two 
different methods. Adjectives are declined 
as well as ſubſtantives; and declenſion ſerves 
to aſcertain the connection that is betwixt 
them. If the word that expreſſes the ſub- 
ject be, for example, in the nominative caſe, 
ſo alſo muſt the word be that expreſſes its 
quality. Example, vir bonus. Again, verbs 
are related, on the one hand, to the agent; 
and, on the other, to the ſubje& upon 
which the action is exerted. A contrivance 
ſimilar to that now mentioned, ſerves to ex- 
preſs this double relation. The nominative 


caſe is. appropriated to the agent, the accu- 
ſative 
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ſative to the paſſive ſubject; and the verb 
is put in the firſt ſecond or third perſon, to 
correſpond the more intimately with both. 
Examples: Ego amo Tulliam; tu amas Sem. 
proniam; Brutus amat Portiam. The other 
method is by juxtapoſition, which is ne- 
ceſſary with reſpect to words only that are 
not declined, adverbs for example, articles, 
prepoſitions, . and conjunctions. In the 
Engliſh language there are few declenſions; 
and therefore juxtapoſition is our chief re- 
ſource. Adjectives accompany their ſub- 
ſtantives *; an adverb accompanies the 
word it qualifies; and the verb occupies 
the middle place betwixt the active and pb 
ſive ſubjects to which it relates. 
Ilt muſt be obvious, that thoſe terms which 

have nothing relative in their ſignification, 


Taking advantage of a declenſion to ſeparate an adjective 
from its ſubſtantive, as is commonly praiſed in Latin, 
though it detract not from perſpicuity, is certainly leſs neat 
than the Engliſh method of juxtapoſition, Contiguity is 
more expreſſive of an intimate relation, than reſemblance 
merely of the final ſyllables. Latin indeed has evidently the 
advantage when the adjective and ſubſtantive happen to be 
e che 
final ſyllables. 
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cannot be connected in fo eaſy a manner. 
When two ſubſtantives happen to be con- 

nected, as cauſe and effect, as principal and 
acceſſory, or in any other manner, ſuch 
connection cannot be expreſſed by contigu- 
ity ſolely ; for words muſt often in a period 

be placed together which are not thus rela- 
ted. The relation betwixt ſubſtantives, 
therefore, cannot otherwiſe be exprefled 
than by particles denoting the relation, 
Latin indeed and Greek, by their declen- 
ſions, go a certain length to expreſs ſuch re- 

| lations, without the aid of particles. The 
relation of property, for example, betwixt 
Cæſar and his horſe is, expreſſed by putting | 
the latter in the nominative caſe, the for- . 

mer in the genitive ; eus Ce/aris, The 

luke in Engliſh, Cæſar's horſe. But in other 
inſtances, declenſions not being uſed in the 
Engliſh language, relations of this kind are 
commonly expreſſed by prepoſitions. 

This form of connecting by prepoſitions, is 
not confined to ſubſtantives. Qualities, at- 
tributes, manner of exiſting or acting, and 
all other circumſtances, may in the ſame 
manner be connected with the ſubſtantives 
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to be connected with the principal ſubje by 
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to which they relate. This is done artifi. 


cially by converting the circumſtance into a 
ſubſtantive, in which condition it is qualified 


a prepoſition, in the manner above deſcri- 


bed. For example, the adjective wiſe being 


converted into the ſubſtantive w:/dom, gives 
opportunity for the expreſſion * a man f 
* wiſdom,” inſtead of the more ſimple ex- 


preſſion, a wiſe man. This variety in the ex- 
preſſion, enriches language. I obſerve be- 


fide, that the uſing a prepoſition in this caſe, 
is not always a matter of choice. It is in- 
diſpenſable with reſpect to every circum- 
ſtance that cannot be * * a ſingle 


adjective ar adverb. 


To pave the way for the rules of arrange: 
ment, one other preliminary muſt be diſ- 
cuſſed, which is, to explain the difference 
betwixt a natural ſtyle, and that where 
tranſpoſition or inverſion prevails. There 


are, it is true, no preciſe boundaries betwixt 


theſe two; for they run into each other, like 


the ſhades of different colours. No perſon 


however is at a loſs to diſtinguiſh them in 


their extremes: and it is neceſſary ta make 
the 
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the diſtinction; becauſe though ſome of the 
rules I ſhall have occaſion to mention are 
common to both, yet. each has rules peculiar 
to itſelf. In a natural ſtyle; relative words 
are by juxtapoſition connected with thoſe 
to which they relate, going before or after, 
according to the peculiar genius of the lan- 
guage. Again, a circumſtance connected by 
a prepoſition, follows naturally the word 
with which it is connected. But this ar- . i 
rangement may be varied; when a different 
order is more beautiful. A circumſtance 
may be placed before the. word with which 
it is connected by a prepoſition ; and may 
be interjected even betwixt a relative word 
and that to which it relates. When ſuch 
liberties are frequently taken, the ſtyle be- 
comes inverted or tranſpoſed, " 
But as the liberty of inverſion is a capital 
point in handling the preſent ſubject, it will 
be neceſſary to examine it more narrowly, 
and in particular to trace the ſeveral degrees 
in which an inverted ſtyle recedes more and 
more from that which is natural. And firſt, 
as to the placing a circumſtance before the 
word with which it is connected, I obſerve, 
O o 2 that 


On Thurſday morning there was little or nothing 
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chat it is the eafieſt of all inverſion, evon ibo 
eaſy as to be conſiſtent with a ſtyle that is 


properly termed natural. Witneſs the fol- 
— — gow tO 


N I profeſs, "on | 


By our own ill management, we are brought to 
ſo low an ebb of wealth and credit, that, Sc. 


tranſacted in Change-alley. 
At St Bride's church in F leetſtreet, Mr Wool 


ſton, (who writ againſt the miracles of our Saviour), 
in the utmoſt terrors of conſcience made a public 


recantation, 


The amg a circumſtance bees 
relative word and that to which it relates, is 


more properly termed inverſion; becauſe, by 


a violent disjunction of words intimately 
connected, it recedes farther from a natural 


ſtyle. But this liberty has alſo degrees; for 


the disjunction is more violent in ſome caſes 
than in others. This I muſt alſo explain: 
and to give a juſt notion of the difference, 


I muſt crave liberty of my reader to enter a 
A little 
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ittle more into an abſtract ſubject, than 
would otherwiſe be my choice. 
In nature, though a ſubſtance cannot ex- 
iſt without its qualities, nor a quality with- 
out a ſubſtance; yet in our conception of 
theſe, a material difference may be remark- 
ed. I cannot conceive a quality but as be- 
longing to ſome ſubject: it makes indeed a 
part of the idea which is formed of the ſub- 
ject. But the oppoſite holds nat. Though 
cannot form a conception of a ſubject de- 
void of all qualities, a partial conception 
may however be formed of it, laying: afide 
or abſtracting from any particular quality. 
I can, for example, form the idea of a fine 
Arabian horſe without regard to his colour, 
or of a white horſe without regard to his 
ſize. Such partial conception of a ſubject, 
is ſtill more eaſy with reſpect to action or 
motion; which is an occaſional attribute 
only, and has not the ſame permanency 
with colour or figure. I cannot form an 
idea of motion independent of a body; but 
there is nothing more eaſy than to form an 
idea of a body at reſt. Hence it appears, 
that the degree of inverſion depends greatly 


- ON 
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on the order in which' the related words are 
placed. When a ſubſtantive occupies the 

firſt place, we cannot foreſee what is to be 
faid of it. The idea therefore which this 
word ſuggeſts, muſt ſubſiſt in the mind at 


leaſt for a moment, independent of the re- 
lative words afterward introduced; and if 
it can ſo ſubſiſt, that moment may within 
difficulty be prolonged by interjecting a cir- 
cumſtance betwixt the ſubſtantive and its 
connections. Examples therefore of this 
kind, will ſcarce alone be ſufficient to deno- 
minate a ſtyle inverted. The caſe is very 
different, where the word that occupies the 
firſt place, denotes. a quality or an action; 
for as theſe cannot be conceived without a 
ſubject, they cannot without greater violence 
be ſeparated from the ſubject that follows. 
And for that reaſon, every ſuch ſeparation by 
means of an interjected circumſtance belongs 
to an inverted ſtyle. 
To illuſtrate this doctrine examples being 
neceſſary, I ſhall begin with thoſe where 
the word firſt introduced does not ACE a 


relation, 
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| —— Nor Eve to iterate 
Her formes treſpaſs fear d. 


Hunger and thirſt at once, 
Powerful perſuaders, quicken'd at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg d me ſo keen. 5 | 


Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fliſt 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand' ring fires that move 

In myſtic dance not without "y reſound 

is praiſe, 


In the following examples, where the 
word firſt introduced imports a relation, 
the disjunction will be found more violent, 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
Wich loſs of Eden, till one greater man 

| Reſtore us, and regain the bleſsful ſeat, 

Sing heav'nly muſe, 


Upon the firm opacous globe 


Of this round world, whoſe firſt convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos d 


From chaos and th' inroad of darkneſs old 
Stan alighted walks, 


—— On 
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n a ſudden open fr.. 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, _, . _ 
Th' infernal doors. | 5 


— -Wherein remain d. 
For what could elſe? to our almighty foe 
Cour victory, to our part loſs and rout. 


. — Forth ruſh'd with aching ſound 
The chariot x of paternal Deity. 


Language would have no great power, 
were it confined to the natural order of i- 
deas. A thouſand beauties may be compaſſ- 
ed by inverſion, that muſt be relinquiſhed 
in a natural arrangement. I ſhall a have 
an opportunity to make this evident. In 

the mean time, it ought not to eſcape ob- 
ſervation, that the mind of man is happily 
ſo conſtituted as to reliſh inverſion, though 
in one reſpect unnatural ; and to relith it fo 
much, as in many caſes to admit a violent 
disjunction of words that by the ſenſe are in- 
timately connected. I ſcarce can ſay that 
inverſion has any limits; though I may 
venture to pronounce, that the disjunction 


of articles, conjunctions, or prepoſitions, 
From 
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from the words to which they belong, ne- 
ver has & good effect. The following ex- 
ample with relation to a prepoſition, is per- 
| haps as tolerable as any of the kind. | 


* 


He would neither ſeparate from, nor act againſt 
I give notice to the reader, that I am 
now ready to enter upon the rules of ar- 
rangement; beginning with a natural ſtyle, 
and proceeding gradually to what is the 
moſt inverted. And in the arrangement of 
a period, as well as in a right choice of 
words, the firſt and great object being perſpi- 
cuity, it is above laid down as a rule, That 
perſpicuity ought not to be ſacrificed to any 
other beauty whatever. Ambiguities occa- 
ſioned by a wrong arrangement are of two 
forts ; one where the arrangement leads to a 
wrong ſenſe, and one where the ſenſe is 
left doubtful. The firſt being the more 
culpable, ſhall take the lead, beginning with 
examples of words put in a wrong place. 


How much the imagination of ſuch a preſence 
muſt exalt a genius, we may obſerve merely from 
Yor. II. PP the 
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the. influence which an ordinary preſence has ovet 
men, Chubaradberiſtics, vol. 1. p. 7. 


This arrangement leads to a wrong ſenſe 
The adverb merely ſeems by its poſition to 
affect the preceding word; whereas it is 
intended to affect the following words an 
ordinary preſence ; and therefore the ar- 
rangement ought to be thus. 


How much the i TROOP of ſuch a preſence 
muſt exalt a genius, we may obſerve from the in- 
fluence which an _— 4 merely has o- 
ver men. 3 
The time of the election of a poet: 1 be: 
| ing now at hand, it may be proper to give ſome ac- 
count of the rites and ceremonies anciently uſed 
at that ſolemnity, and only diſcontinued through 
the neglect and PREY of later dmes. * 
The term only is intended to qualify the 
noun degeneracy, and not the participle diſ- 


continued; and therefore the arrangement 
ought to be as follows. 


- 


* 
. . 
- 
: 
'F YT 4 
* 
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— only, of later times. n 


 Sixras the enen if Tae, a great 
colleddor of books at leaſt. a 
. Letters on iftory, vol, 1. Jet. 6, Enn 


The expreſſion: here leads evkdently to a 
wrong ſenſe. The averb af aft, ought 
not to be connected with the ſubſtantive 
books, but with colletFor, thus: = 

Suns he Foun was a great ella «lat, * 
books. | rotlot 
Speaking of Lewis XIV. 


If do wan l he was che 
beſt actor of majeſty at leaſt, that ever filled 3 
| throne, Ibid, letter 7. 


Better thus 1 | 


If he was not the greateſt king, be was at lf 
te beſt actor of majeſty, Sc. ace 3 


This arrangement removes the wrong * 
occaſioned by the pee of e 


and af leaf. 
P p 2 35 The 


+ prince limited like ours by a ſtrit execution of the 


oP The ſtructure of this period leads, to F 
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"us The following examples are "_ devs. 
arrangement of members. 


I have confined myſelf to thoſb methods for the 
advancement of piety, which are in the power of 4 


ger 


A project for the o, of hi * 


meaning which is not the author's, ug. 
wer limited by a ſtrict execution of th the 
L. This wrong ſenſe is removed mu 


; following arrangement. 


2 have confined myſelf to thoſs methods for the 
advancement of piety, which, by a ſtrift execution 


el the lava, are in the power of Ld 
fike ours. pa | 
'This morning lane one of Lady Lizard N 


ters was looking over ſome hoods and band 
brought by her tirewoman, with great care and 
diligence, I employed no leR in examining the box 
which contained tem. Guardian, No 4. 
The wrong ſenſe occafioned by this ar- 
rangement, may be _ prevented by va | 
rying it thus: In 


gect II. BzauTY or LAN,, see 
gence, one of Lady Lizard's daughters was look- 
ing over ſome hoods and ribands, Sr. 


A great ſtone that I happened to. find after a | 
long ſearch by the ſea-ſhore, ſeryed me far an 


anchor, 
. n Travels, 1 1. ch 8. 
One world think doe te 


fined to the ſea-ſhore ; but as the meaning 
is, that the great ſtone was found by the 
ſea-ſhore, the period o to bo arranged 
thus: 


A great ſtone, ag eden ah I hap» 
pened to find by the ſea-ſhore, ſerved me for an- 


Next of a wrong arrangement where the 
ſenſe is left doubtful ; beginning, as in the 
former fort, with examples of the wrong 
arrangement of words i in a member. 


| Theſe forms 2 8 
tiplied and grew troubleſome. 


Speltator, No 119. 
Here 
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Here it is left doubtful whether the modi- 


fication by degrees relate to the preceding 
member or to what follows. It ſhould be, 


Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us only to 
ſuch actions as are Phe but very often to ſuch 
as are highly criminal. © -SpeBater,” * 450. 


| The ambiguity is 3 by n fallow 
ing arrangement. | 


Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us to fk 
= e any a are indiſcrore, Ce. T3 A 


The empire of Blefuſcu Kan iſland cruatgd to 
the north-eaſt ſide of Lilliput, from whence it is 
ks only by a channel of 800 yards wide, 

2 Gulliver Travels, part 1. chap 5 


The ambiguity may be removed thus: 


— — from whence it is parted by: a chan. 
EIN whe andy 3 


In the following examples the ſenſe i is left 
* 
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doubtful by a wrong 9 of mem- 
bers. | 


The mipiier who grows leſs by his elevation, 
like a little ſtatue placed vn a mighty pedeſtal, will 
always have his jealouſy ſtrong about him. | 

Diſſertation upon parties, dedication. Bolingbrokez 


Here, ſo far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, it is doubtful, whether the 
object introduced by way of fimile, relate 
to what goes before ' or to what follows. 
The ambiguity is removed * the following 


ngen 


The miniſter who, like a little ſtatue placed 
on a mighty pedeſtal, grows leſs by his elevation, 
will always, Cc. 


Since this is too much to alk of freemen, nay of 
ſlaves, if his expeftation be not anſwered, ſhall he 
form a laſting diviſion upon ſuch tranſient motives ? 

| Thid, 


Better thus: 


Since this is too much to aſk of freemen, nay _ 
of {laves, ſhall he, if his expectation be not an- 


lwered, form, 8.7 . 
Speaking 


* 
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Speaking of the ſuperſtitious practice of 
locking up the room where a perſon of dif: 


tinction dies: 

| 'The knight, ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo 

ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out 

of his own houſe, upon the death of bis mather or- 

dered all the apartments to be flung open, and ex- 
orciſed by his chaplain. Spectator, No 110. 


Better thus: 
The knight, ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo 
ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out 
of his own houſe, ordered, upon the death of hy 
mother, all the apartments to be flung open.“ 


_ Speaking of ſome indecencies in conver- 
ſation : 


As it is impoſſible for ſuch an irrational way of 


converſation to laſt long among a people that make 
any profeſſion of religion, or ſhow of modeſty, if 
* the country-gentlemen get into it, they will certainly 


be left in the lurch. Speftator, No. 119, 
The ambiguity vaniſhes in the following 
arrangement. 


—— —— the country-gentlemen, if they get into i, 
will certainly be left in the lurch, = 
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Speaking of a diſcovery in natural phi- 
loſophy, that colour is not a quality of mat- 
ter: | 


As this is a truth which has been proved incon- 
* teſtably by many modern philoſophers, and is in» 
deed one of the fineſt ſpeculations in that ſcience, 
if tbe Engliſh reader would ſee the notion explained 
at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter of 
the ſecond book of Mr Locke's eſſay on human 
underſtanding. Speclator, No 413. 


Better thus: 


As this is a truth, Cc. the Engliſh reader, if 
he would ſee the notion __—_ at large, may 
fud it, Cc. 


A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has 
bought her wedding-cloaths. When ſhe has made 
her own choice, for form*s ſake ſhe ſends a conge 
lire to her friends. Thid. N® 475s 


Better thus: 


——= ſhe ſends for form's fake a * dieline 
to her friends. 


And ſince it is neceſſary that there ſhould be 2 
perpetual intercourſe of buying and ſelling, and 


VoL IL Q q 
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dealing upon credit, where fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or hath no law to puniſh it, the honeſt 
dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the 
advantage. Guliiver's Travels, part 1, chap, b. 


Better thus: 


And ſince it is neceſſary ha there ſhould bea 
perpetual intercourſe of buying and felling, 
and dealing upon credit, the honeſt dealer, where 
fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no law 


to puniſh it, is always undone, and the knave gets 
the advantage. 


From theſe examples, the following ob- 
ſervation will readily occur, that a circum- 
ſtance ought never to be placed betwixt two 
capital members of a period; for by ſuch 
ſituation it muſt always be doubtful, ſo far 
as we gather from the arrangement, to 
which of the two members it belongs. 
Where it is interjected, as it ought to be, 
betwixt parts of the member to which it 
belongs, the ambiguity is removed, and 
the capital members are kept diſtinct, which 
is a great beauty in compoſition, In gene- 
ral, to preſerve members diſtinct which 


beit things diſtinguiſhed in the thought, 
the 
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the ſure method is, to place firſt in the 
conſequent member ſome word that cannot 
connect with what precedes it. | 

If by any one it ſhall be thought, that 
the objections here are too ſcrupulous, and 
that the defect of perſpicuity is eaſily ſup- 
plied by accurate punCtuation ; the anſwer 
is, That punctuation may remove an am- 
biguity, but will never prgduce that pecu- 
liar beauty which is felt when the ſenſe 
comes out clearly and diſtinctly by means 
of a happy arrangement. Such influence 
has this beauty, that by a natural tranſition 
of feeling, it is communicated to the very 
ſound of the words, ſo as in appearance to 
improve the muſic of the period. But as 
this curious ſubject comes in more properly 
afterward, it is ſufficient at preſent to appeal 
to experience, that a period ſo arranged as 
to bring out the ſenſe clear, ſeems always 
more muſical than where the ſenſe is left in 
any degree doubtful. | 

A rule deſervedly occupying the ſecond 
place, is, That words expreſſing things con- 
nected in the thought, ought to be placed 

as near together as poſſible. This rule is 
| 'Hq 2 derived 


7 1 
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long circumſtance, violently ſeparated from 


derived immediately from human nature, 
in which there is diſcovered a remarkable 
propenſity to place together things that are 
in any manner connected“. Where things 
are arranged according to their connections, 
we have a ſenſe of order: otherwiſe we 
have a ſenſe of diſorder, as of things placed 
by chance. And we naturally place words 
in the ſame order in which we would place 
the things they ſignify. The bad effect of 
a violent ſeparation of words or member 
thus intimately connected, will appear from 
the following examples, 


For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and ve- 
ry often diſpoſed, by that gloomineſs and melancho 
ly of temper which is ſo frequent in our nation, 
to many wild notions and viſions, to which others 
are not ſo liable. 
| Spellator, No 419. 


Here the verb or aſſertion is, by a pretty 


the ſubject to which it refers. This makes 
a harſh arrangement; the leſs excuſable that 


* Sce chap, 1. 


the 
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the fault is eaſily prevented by placing the 
circumſtance before the verb or aſſertion, af- 
ter the following manner : 


For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and, by 
that gloomineſs and melancholy of temper which is 
ſo frequent in our nation, are often diſpoſed to 
many wild notions, Sc. 


For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate 

and viciſſitude of things, knows to what uſe his 

works may, ſome time or other, be applied, Sc. 
Spectator, No 85, 


Better thus: 


For as, in the ordinary fate and viciſſitude f 
things, no mortal author knows to what uſe, ſome 
time or other, his works may be apply'd, 


From whence we may date likewiſe the rival · 
ſhip of the houſe of France, for we may reckon 
that of the Valois and that of Bourbon as one upon 
this occaſion, and the houſe of Auſtria, that conti- 
hues at this day, and has oft coſt ſo much blood 
and ſo much treaſure in the courſe of it. | 
Letters on hiſtory, vol. 1. letter 6. Bolingbroke, 


It 


in ſuch a country, whatever it might be in the Ab- 


in thoſe affairs wherein they may be actors, or jud- 


| Spaniard, 


If any one have a curioſity for more ſpeci- 


out number in the works of the ſame au- 
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It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore 


bot of St Real's, which was Savoy I think; or in 
Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilaſſo de la Ve- 
ga ſays it was lawful for none but the nobility to 
ſtudy— for men of all degrees to inſtru themſelves 


ges of thoſe that act, or controllers of thoſe that 
Judge. 
. Letters on hiſtory, vol. 1. letter 5, Bolingbroke, 


If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, 
for which anecdote we have, if I miſtake not, the 
authority of Polybius, as well as ſome verſes of 
Nevius preſerved by Aulus Gellius, had been edu- 
cated by Olympias at the court of Philip, it is im- 
probable that he would have reſtored the beautiful 


bid. leiter 3. 


mens of this kind, they will be found with- 


thor. * . | 
A pronoun, which ſaves the naming 2 

perſon or 'thing a ſecond time, ought to be h 

placed as near as poſſible to the name of 


that perſon or thing. This is a branch of 
; the 
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the foregoing rule; and with the reaſon 
there given, another concurs, viz. That if 
other ideas intervene, it is difficult to recal 
the perſon or thing by reference. 


If I had leave to print the Latin letters tranſmit- 
| ted to me from foreign parts, they would fill a vo- 


lume, and be a full defence againſt all that Mr 


Partridge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inqu 
ftion, will be ever able to object; who, by the 


way, are the only enemies my predictions have ever 


met with at home or abroad, 


Better thus : 


and be a full defence againſt all that can 
be objected by Mr Partridge,” or his accomplices of 
che Portugal inquiſition; who, by the way, are, &c,, 


There being a round million of creatures in hu- 


man figure, throughout this kingdom, whoſe whole 


ſubſiſtence, &c, 
| A modeſt propoſal, &c, Swift, 
Better : 


There being, throughout this kingdom, a round 
million of creatures in human figure, whoſe whole 
ſubliſtence, &c, 


- Tom 
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. take it up, and lay it aſide carefully, as not know- 


| 


Tom is a lively impudent clown, and has-wit 
enough to. have made him a pleaſant: companion, 
* been poliſhed and rectiſied by good mannem 

Guardian, No 162, 


Tt is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee 
any printed or written paper upon the, ground, to 


ing but it may contain ſome piece of their Alcoran, 
Spectator, No 85, 


The arrangement here leads to a wrong 


ſenſe, as if the ground were taken up, not 
the paper. Better thus: 


It is the cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee 


upon the ground any printed or written paper, to 


take it up, &r, 


The following rule depends on the com- 
munication of emotions or feelings to rela- 
ted objects, a principle in human nature we 
have had more than one occaſion to mention, 
We find this operation, even where the 
objects are not otherwiſe related than by the 
juxtapoſition of the words that exprels 
them. Hence to elevate or depreſs an ob- 
ject, one method is, to join it in the ar- 
rangement 
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tangement to another that is naturally high 
or low. Witneſs the following pores 0 
Eumenes to the Roman ſenate. 


Cauſam 08 ſibi Romany fuiſſe, præter cus 
piditatem viſendi deos homine/que, quorum beneſieio 
in ea fortuna eſſet, ſupra quam ne optare quidem 
auderet, etiam ut coram moneret ſenatum ut Perſei 
conatus obviam iret. © Livy, 1, 42. cap. 11, 


To join the Romans with the gods in the 
fame enunciation, is an artful ſtroke of 
flattery, becauſe it tacitly puts them on a le- 
rel. On the other hand, when the pur- 
poſe is to degrade or vilify an object, this is 
done ſucceſsfully by ranking it with one 
that is really low: 


I hope to have this entertainment in a readineſs 
for the next winter ; and doubt not but it will pleaſe 


more than the 1 or Terper new. | 
Spect ator o No 1 


Manifold have been the judgments which Hes. 
ren from time to time, for the chaſtiſement of a fin- 
ful people, has inflicted upon whole nations. Fot 
hen the degeneracy becomes common, tis but 

Vol. II. © juſt 
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juſt the puniſhment ſhould be general. Of dis 


kind, in our own unfortunate country, was that 
deſtructive peſtilence, whoſe mortality was ſo fi. 
tal as to ſweep away, if Sir William Petty may be 
believed, five millions of 2— e 
women and Jews. 7 
Cad I Wo een _ 


in this famous metropolis of London, _ - 
ſumed, according to the computation of Sir Samuel 
| Morland, 109,000 houſes, not to-rnention church. 


| es and ſtables, 1: 44310 alli 


But on — | it might paſs into a Jaw, I 
would gladly exempt both lawyers of all ages, ſub 
altern and field officers, young heirs, dancing nn - 


ſters, pickpockets, and players. 
An infallible ſcheme to pay the public debts. Sul 


| ""Circulniftances in a "period reſemble mal 
ſtones in a building employ'd to fill up va- 
cancies among thoſe of a larger ſize. In 
the arrangement of a period, ſuch under- 
parts crowded together make a poor figure; 

and never are graceful but when interſper- 
ſed among the capital parts. I ſhall illuſtrate 
this rule by the following example. 


I 


I. 
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Ic is likewiſe urged, that there are, by computa | 
tion, in this kingdom, above 10,000 parſons, 
whoſe revenues, added to thoſe of my Lords the 
bilhops, would ſuffice to maintain, c. 

nn againſt aboli Ming * Swift, 


Here two F VIS. by computa- 
tion and in this kingdom, are crowded toge- 
ther unneceſſarily. They make a better ap- 
pearance ſeparated in the following manner. 


It is likewiſe. urged, that in this kingdom there 
ae, by computation, above 10,000 par ſons, ns -- 


If there be room for a choice, the ſooner 
2 circumſtance be introduced, the better. 
Circumſtances are proper for that coolneſs 
of mind, with which a period as well as a 
work is commenced, In the progrels, the 
mind warms, and has a greater reliſh for 
matters of importance. When a circum- 
ſtance is placed at the beginning or near the 
beginning of the period, the tranſition — 
it to the principal ſubje& is agreeable : 
is like aſcending or mounting upward. On 
the other hand, to place it late in the period 
Nas a bay effect; for after being engaged in 
1 the 
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the principal ſubjeRt, one is with relates 
brought down to give attention to a circum- 


ſtance. . Hence evidently the preference of 
the following arrangement, 


Wuether in any country a choice as un. 
exceptionable has been made, ſeems doubtful, 


before this „ 


Whether a choice altogether — 
* Sc. 


For this reaſon the following period is ex. 
ceptionable . in point of arrangement: 


I have conſidered formerly, with a good deal of 

attention, the ſubje& upon which you command 

me to communicate my thoughts to you. 
Bolingbroke of the ſtudy of hiſtory, letter 1. 


which, with a flight alteration, max bg im- 
proved thus: 


I have formerly, with , good deal of atten 
conſidered the ſubject, Sc. 


The * effect of n a crcuman 
| ! 
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laſt or late in a period, will appear from the 
following examples. 


| 75 I " 

| Leeb nk Wien 
tereſt in him who holds the reins of the whole 

creation in his hand. ; - Speflator, No 12, 


Better thus: 


I ne.endaiveue walled anti nts. 
tereſt in him, who, in bis hand, holds the reins of 
the whole creation. 

4 © 

Virgil, who has caſt the whole ſyſtem of Platonic 
philoſophy; fo far as it relates to the ſoul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the fixtb book of his 
Eneid, eye us.the ee, Sc. 

Specfator, No go 


| . thus: 


Vigil, who in the duch book of bis Bal ha 
alt, Sc. 


And Philip the Fourth was obliged at laſt to con · 
clude a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclina · 
non, to that of his people, to the intereſt of Spain, 


und to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty, 
Letters on hiſtory, vol. 1. letter 6. Bolingbroke, 


Better 
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Better thus: mY m bois: 15 2764 16366 


And at laſt, in the Pyrenean treaty, Philip the 
ba to e e eg, Sc. 


In e a 3 it is of Wa 

to determine in what part of it a word makes 
the greateſt figure, whether in the begin- 
ning, during the currency, or at the cloſe, 
1 The breaking ſilence rouſes the attention to 
WE what is ſaid ; and therefore deeper impreſ- 
of fion is made at the beginning than during 
the currency. The beginning, however, 
muſt yield to the cloſe which being ſuc- 
ceeded by a pauſe, affords time for a word 
to make its deepeſt impreſſion. Hence the 
following rule, That to give the utmoſt 
force to a period, it ought if poſſible to be 
cloſed with that word which makes the 
greateſt figure. The opportunity of a pauſe 
ſhould not be thrown away upon acceſſories, 
but reſerved for the principal object, in order 
that it may make a full impreſſion. This 
js an additional reaſon againſt cloſing a pe- 
riod with a circumſtance. | There are how= 
ever * that admit not this ſtructure; 
and 
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end in that caſe, the capital word 'ought if 
poſſible to be p wy in. the front, which 
next to the cloſe is the moſt advantageous 
for making an impreſſion. Hence, in di- 
recting our diſcourſe-t to any mag, we ought 
to begin with his name; and one will be 
ſenſible of a degradation, when this rule is 
neglected; as it frequently is for the ſake of 
verle. I give the following GT, r 


+4 
I + 5 4 1 4 7795 


— a Salettre purus, 
Non eget Mauris jaculi, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gra vidi ſagittis, 
Fuſce, pharetra, 5 | +: 7 
444, + + Heorat, Carm. |, 1. ade 22, 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner et 1 al pas q autre 


In theſe — name of the perſon 
addreſſed to makes a mean figure, being 
like a, circumſtance ſlipt into a corner. 
That this criticiſm is well founded, we need 


no other proof than Addiſon's r 6 
the laſt example. | 


0 
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O Abnet! I fear my God, an Lieer! notes 


Offa: Gut intens thy 105 ſhe « oy _ 
' Againſt thy only fon? What fury, O ſon, © 
Poſſeſſes ende NN 7 0 


35 - 1 1 hi 


rnd Sr bead? 4 | 
; 328] en, 


* 


Ney one iſt be ey of a od i 
the invocation at the beginning, whielr that 
in the middle is far from reaching. I mea 
not however to cenſure this expreſſion . On 
the contrary it appears beautiful, hy diſtin- 
guiſhing the reſpect due to a father and to a 


_ : 


( A aorfy 1 d aninnde 

The a of e Fa aid in this 
and the foregoing ſection, upon the method 
of arranging the words of a period ſo ug to 
make the ſtrongeſt impreffion | with reſpect 
to ſound as well as ſignification, is compre- 
hended in the following obſervation.” That 
order of the words in a period vill always 
be the moſt agreeable, where, without ob- 
{curing the ſenſe, the moſt important * 
mages, 
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mages the moſt ſonorous words, 25 4 
loagel e by King . 


Hitherto of . hogle words, dar | 
ole members, and ſingle circumſtances, 
But the enumeration of many particulars in 
the ſame period is oſten neceſſary; and the 


queſtion is, In what order they ſhould be 


placed. It daes not ſeem. caſy at fiſt vie 


to bring a ſubject apparently ſo looſe under 
any general rules. But 1 5 reflecting 
pon what is aid in the firſt chapter about 
order, we find rules laid dawn, to our hand, 
ſas to leave us no harder taſk than their 
plication to the preſent. ꝗqueſtion. And, 
firſt, with reipect to the enumerating a 
number of particulars of equal rank, it is 
laid down in the place cited, that as there 
is no foundation for preferring any one be- 
fore the reſt, it is indifferent to the mind 
in what ordet they be viewed. And. Jt is 
only neceſſary to be added here, that for 
the ſame reaſon, it is indifferent in what 
order they be named. 2dly, H a number 
of objects of the lame kind, | differing only 
in fize, are to be ranged along a. ſtraight 

Vor. II. 8 1 line, 
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that of an increaling ſeries. In ſurveying a 
number of ſuch objects, beginning at the 
leaſt and proceeding to greater and greatet, 
the mind fwells gradually with the ſucceſſſye 
objects, and in its progreſs has a very ſen- 
fible pleaſure. Preciſely for the ſame rea- 
fon, the words expreſſive of ſuch object 
ought to be placed in the ſame order. The 
beauty of this figure, which may be term- 
ed a climax in ſenfe, has eſcaped Lord Bo 
lingbroke in the firſt png a bk the * 
Waun period, 1 | 


Let but one great, an 3 
balls ey 
almoſt adored. mY EL * 


= The following arrangement A. ſenfibly a 
better effect, | 


L Ie. but one brave, great, ati aue 
* Sc. | 


Whether the hike ie 
ed in enumerating men of different-ranks, 


5 Qu adidas 
celhon = 
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ceſſion of a number of perſons, preſenting 
the loweſt claſs firſt, and riſing upon the eye 
in ſucceſſion till it terminate upon the high 
eſt, is undoubtedly the moſt agreeable or- 
der. On the other hand, in every liſt of 
names, it is cuſtomary to ſet the perſon of 
the greateſt dignity at the top, and- ta 
deſcend gradually through his inferiors. 
Where the purpoſe is to honour the perſons 
named according to their rank, the latter 
order ought to be followed ; but every one 
who regards himſelf only, or his reader, will 
chuſe the former order. zdly, As the 
ſenſe of order directs the eye to deſcend 
from the principal to its greateſt acceſſory, 
and from the whole to its greateſt part, 
and in the ſame order through all the parts 
and acceſſories till we arrive at the minu- 
teſt; the ſame order ought to be followed 
in the enumeration of ſuch particulars. 1 
ſhall give on familiar example. Talking 
of the parts of a column, vig. the baſe, 
the ſhaft, the capital, theſe are capable of 
ſix different arrangements, and the queſtion 
is, Which is the beſt? When one has in 
View the erection of a column, he will na» 
82 turally 
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der above mentioned; which at the fame 
time is agreeable by mounting upward. 
But confidering 
without reference to its erection, the ſenſe 


the column as it ſtands 


of order, as obſetved above, requires the 


chief part to be named firſt. For that 
reaſon we begin with the ſhaft; and the 


baſe comes next in order, that we may 2. 
feend from it to the capital. Laſtly, In 
tracing the particulars of any natural ope- 
ration, order requires that we follow the 


- courſe of nature. Hiſtorical facts are rela- 


ted in the order of time. We begin at 
the founder of a family, and proceed from 
him to his deſcendents. But in deſcribing 
a lofty oak, we begin with the tronk, and 
aſcend to the branches. * 

When foree and livelineſs of expreſſion 
are aĩmed at, the rule is, to ſuſpend the 
thought as much as poſſible, and to bring 


it out full and entire at the cloſe. This 


cannot be done but by inverting the natu- 
ral arrangement, and by introducing a word 
or member before its time. By ſuch in- 


verſion our curioſity is raiſed about what is 
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to follow z and it is agreeable to have our 
curioſity gratiſied at the cloſe of the period. 
Such arrangement produceth on the mind 
an effect ſimilar to a ſtroke exerted upon 
the body by the whole collected force of 
the agent. On the other hand, where a pe- 
riod is ſo conſtructed as to admit more than 
one complete cloſe in the ſenſe, the curioſity 
of the reader is exhauſted at the firſt cloſe, 
and what follows appears languid or ſuper- 
fluous. His difappoinitmeat' contributes al- 
ſo to this appearance, when he finds, that, 
contrary to his expectation, the period is 
not yet finiſhed. Cicero, and after him 
Quintilian, recommend the verb to the laſt 
place. This method evidently tends to 
ſuſpend the ſenſe till the cloſe of the pe- 
riod; for without the verb the ſenſe can- 
not be complete. And when the verb 
happens to be the capital word, Which is 
frequently the caſe, it ought at any rate to 
be put laſt, according to another rule, above 
laid down, I proceed as uſual to illuſtrate 
this rule by examples. The following pe- 
riod is placed in its natural order, 


Were 5 
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Were inſtruction an eſſential circumſtance in epie 
poetry, I doubt whether a ſingle inſtance could be 
given of this ** compoſition, in _ 
guage. | 

The 8 thus arranged admits a full 
cloſe upon the word compoſition ; after which 
it goes on languidly, and cloſes without 
force. This blemiſh will be avoided by the 
following arrangement. 


Were inſtruction an eſſential circumſiznce.in epi | 


poetry, I doubt whether, in any language, a ſingle 
inſtance could be given of this ſpecies of compoſ · 


Some of our moſt eminent divines have made 

uſe of this Platonic notion, as far as it regards the 
ſubſiſtence of our paſſions after death, with great 
1225 and ſtrength of reaſon. 


Wr Ne 9 
33 "BY 


Some of our moſt eminent divines have, with 
great beauty and ſtrength of reaſon, 10 6 uſe * 
this Platonic notion, Sc. | ly | 


Men of the bet ſenſe have been touched, mote I 
fp | = 
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or leſs, with theſe groundleſs horrors and- preſages 
of fururity, upon ſurveying the moſt indifferent 


works of nature.. nnn 


Better: 


Upon ſurregiagche/mc indifferent ms of 
nature, men of the belt ſenſe, Wet onords: 


She ſoon 4 dien of the place he was 7 — 
which, notwithſtanding all its horrors, appeared 
to him more ſweet than the bower of Mahomet, 

Þ the pany af is 9 | | 

, — No mT 
Better: „ 


Sbe ſoon, Gr. appeared to him, in the compa» 
ny of his Balſora, more N Se. 


The n was Ty intent on * eſtabliſhmeng 
of his abſolute power in Hungary. that he expo; 


ſed the Empire doubly to deſolation and ruin for 
the fake of it. 
Letters on bitory 0 I, on 7. Ms 


Better: 8 


chat for the fake of it he expoſed the 
Empire doubly to deſolation and ruin. 


None 


5 
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None of the rules for the compoſition o 
periods are more liable to be abuſed, than 
thoſe laſt mentioned: witneſs many Latin 
writers, among the moderns eſpecially, 
whoſe ſtyle, by inverſions too violent, is 
rendered : harſh and obſcure. Suſpenſion 
of the thought till the cloſe of the period, 
ou ght never to be preferred before perſpi- 
cuity. Neither ought ſuch fuſpenfion to 
be attempted in a long period ; becauſe in 
that caſe the mind is bewildered among a 
profuſion of words. A traveller, while he 
is puzzled about the road, reliſhes not the 


fineſt : praſpedts. 


All the rich - A yin] hit 
him at parting, keeping only ſome Median horſes, 
in order to propagate the breed of chem in Perſa, 
he diſtributed among ne og ow be leſt a 


che court of Ecbatana. 
. Travels of Cyr, . 


The n rules c concern the arrange- 
ment of a ſingle period, I ſhall add one 
rule more concerning the diſtribution of 2 
- diſcourſe into different periods. A {hott 
Period is lively and familiar, A long 4 

Il 


<> 
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riod, requiring more attention, makes an 
impreſſion grave and ſolemn. In general, 
a writer —_ to _ a mixture of long 


nader's attention be thorou hly engaged; 
and therefore a diſcourſe, eſpecially of the 
familiar kind, ought never to be introduced 
with a long period. For that reaſon, the 
commencement of a letter to a very young 


lady on her marriage is faulty. 


Madam, The hurry and impertinenèe of teceis 
ving and paying viſits on account of your marriage, 
being now over, you are beginning to enter into a 
courſe of life, where you will want much advice 
to divert you from falling into many errors, foppe· 
ries, and follies, to which your ſex is ſubject. 

| Swift, 


See a ſtronger example in the commence- 
ment of Cicero's oration, Pro Archia poeta. 


Before we proceed farther, it may be 
proper to take a review of the rules laid 
Vor. II. T t ä 
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down in this and the preceding ſection, in 
order to make ſome general obſervatiotis, 
The natural order of the words and tiietn- 
bers of a period, is undoubtedly the ſame 
with the natural order of the ideas that 
compoſe the thought. The tendency of 
many of the foregoing rules, is to ſubſtitute 
an artificial arrangement, in order to reach 
ſome beauty either of ſound or meaning 
that cannot be reached in the natural or- 
der. But ſeldom. it. happens; that -in the 
ſame period there is place for a plurality of 
theſe rules. If one beauty can be catched, 
another muſt be relinquiſhed. The only 
queſtion is, Which ought to be preferred 
This is a queſtion that cannot be reſolved 
by any general rule. But practice, ſup- 
ported by a good taſte, will in moſt inſtan- 
ces make the choice eaſy. The component 
words and members of a period, are aſoer- 
tained by the ſubject. If the natural order 
be not reliſhed, a few trials will diſcover 
dhat artificial order which has the beſt effect. 
All that can be ſaid in general is, that in 
making a choice, ſound * to yr to 

Hignification. | 
The 
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The tranſpoſing words and members out 
of their natural order, ſo remarkable in the 
learned languages, has been the ſubject of 


much ſpeculation. It is agreed on all hands, 


that ſuch tranſpoſition or inverſion beſtows 
upon a period a very ſenſible degree of force 


and elevation; and yet writers ſeem to be 


at a loſs in what manner to account for this 
effect. Cergeau® aſcribes ſo much power to 
inverſion, as to make it the characteriſtie 
of French verſe, and the ſingle circumſtance 


which in that language diſtinguiſhes verſe 


from proſe. And yet he pretends not to 
lay, that it hath any other power but to 
raiſe ſurpriſe; he muſt mean curioſity; 
which is done by ſuſpending the thought 
during the period, and bringing it out en- 
tire at the cloſe. This indeed is one power 
ot inverſion; but neither, its ſole power, nor 
even that which is the moſt remarkable, as 
is made plain above, But waving cenſure, 
which is not an agreeable taſk, I enter into 
the matter. And I begin with obſerving, 
that if a conformity betwixt words and their 


9 RefleQions ſar la poeſio Frangoiſe. 
9-44 meaning 


N 
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agreeable to find the ſame order or ar- 
rangement in both. Hence the beauty of 
a plain or natural ſtyle, where the order of 

the words correſponds preciſely to the order 
of the ideas. Nor is this the ſingle beauty 
of a natural ftyle : it is alſo agreeable upon 
account of its ſimplicity and perſpicuity. 
This obſervation throws light upon the 
ſubject. For if a natural ftyle be in itſelf 
agreeable, a tranſpoſed ſtyle cannot be fo. 


And therefore, it cannot otherwiſe be a- 


greeablę, but as contributing to ſome poſt- 
tive beauty which is excluded in a natural 
ſtyle. To be confirmed i in this opinion, 
we need but reflect upon fome of the fore- 
going rules, which make it evident, that 
language, by means of inverfion, is ſuſc 


tible of many beauties that are totally ex- 


cluded in a natural arrangement of words. 
From theſe premiſſes it clearly follows, that 
inverſion ought not to be indulged, un- 
leſs in order to reach ſome beauty ſupe- 
rior to that of a natural ſtyle. It may 
with great certainty be pronounced, that 


every inverſion whneh is not Roe” | 
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this rule, will appear harſh and ſtrained; 
and be diſreliſhed by every one of taſte. 
Hence the beauty of inverſion when happily 
conducted; the beauty, not of an end, but of 
means, as furniſhing opportunity for num- 
berleſs ornaments that find no place in a natu- 
ral ſtyle, Hence the force, the elevation, 
the harmony, the cadence, of ſome compoſi- 
tions. Hence the manifold beauties of the 
Greek and Roman tongues, of which li- 
ving languages afford but faint imitations, 


8 E c x. III. 


Beauty of language from a a reſemblance betwixt 
found and Jgmification. 


n E reſemblance betwixt the found 
and ſignification of certain words, is a 
beauty, which has eſcaped no critical wri- 
ter, and yet is not handled with accuracy 
by any of them. They have probably 
been erroneouſly of opinion, that a beauty 
lo obvious in the feelin g, requires no ex- 
planatſon 
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planation in the underſtanding. In order 
to ſupply this defect, I ſhall give examples 
of the various refemblances betwixt ſound 
and ſignification; and at the ſame time 
ſhall endeavour to explain why ſuch reſem- 
pPlances are beautiful. I begin with exam- 
ples where the reſemblance betwixt the 
ſound and ſignification is the moſt entire; 
proceeding to others, wakes the reſem- 
blance is lefs and leſs fo, 
There being frequently a Arong reſem- 
blance betwixt different ſounds, it will not 
1 be ſurpriſing to find a natural ſound imita- 
11 | ted by one that is articulate. . Thus the 
1 ſound of a bow-ſtring is imitated by the 
words that expreſs it. 


— The ſtring let fly, 
e like the ſhrill frrallow's 


cty. 

1. Ono w. 449 
£ n 

The ſound of felling trees in a wood: 


Loud ſounds the ax, redoubling ftrokes on ſtroke 
On all ſides round the foreſt hurls her oaks 
Headlorg 


B98 
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i Deep echoing 2 the chichete 


Then ting rocking cabin, . — ini 
Jliad, n | 


But when foud ſurges laſh the EK fs 4 
The hoarſe rough yerſe ſhould like the torrent roar! 


N E on Criniem, 3 69. 


No-weiiiigend be at a loſs about the cauſe 
of this beauty. It is nr that * imi- 
tation. 

That tire is any other natural reſem- 
blance betwixt ſound and fignification, muſt 
not be taken for granted, There is evidently 
no reſemblance betwixt ſound and motion, 
nor betwixt ſound and ſentiment. In this 
matter, we are apt to be deceived by artful 
reading or pronouncing. © The ſame paſſage 
may be pronounced in many different tones, 
clevated or humble, ſweet or harſh, britk 
or melancholy, fo as to accord with the 
thought or ſentiment. Such concord, de- 
pending on artful pronunciation, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from that concord betwixt 
ſound and ſenſe, which is perceived in ſome 
expreſſions independent of artful pronun = 

Clation, 
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Ciation. The latter is the poet's work: the 
former muſt be attributed to the” reader, 
Amiothet thing contributes till more to the 
deceit.” In language, found and ſenſe are 
ſo intimately connected, as that the | Proper= 
ties of the one are readily communicated to 
the other. An emotion of grandeur, of | 
ſweetneſs, of melancholy, or of compaſſion, | 
though "occaſioned by the thought ſolely; is 
transferred upon the words, which by that 
means reſemble in appearance the thought 
that is expreſſed by them *. I have great 
reaſon to recommend theſe obſervations to 
my reader, conſidering how inaccurately 
the preſent ſubject is handled by critics. 
Not one of them diſtinguiſhes the natural re- 
ſemblance of ſound and ſignification, from 
the artificial reſemblance now deſcribed, 
Witneſs Vida in particular, who in à very 
long paſſage has given very few examples, 
but what are of the latter kind +. | 
That there may be a reſemblance betwixt 
natural and artificial ſounds, is ſelf-evident 


See Chap. 2. part 1. ſect. 4. 


and 
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aud that in fact there exiſt ſuch relemblances 
ſucceſsfully employ'd by writers of genius, 
is clear from the foregoing examples, and 
many others that might be given. But we 
may ſafely pronounce, that this natural re- 
ſemblance can be carried no farther. The 
objects of the ſeveral ſenſes, differ ſo widely 
from each other as to exclude any reſem- 
blance. Sound in particular, whether arti- 
culate or inarticulate, reſembles not in any 
degree taſte, ſmell, or motion; and as little 
can it reſemble any internal ſentiment, feel- 
ing, or emotion. But muſt we then agree, 
that nothing but natural ſound can be imi- 
tated by that which is articulate? Taking 
imitation in its proper ſenſe, as involving a 
reſemblance betwixt two objects, the pro- 
polition muſt be admitted. And yet in ma- 
ny paſſages that are not deſcriptive of natu- 
ral ſound, every one muſt be ſenſible of a 
peculiar concord betwixt the ſound of the 
words and their meaning. As there can be 
no doubt of the fact, what remains is, to in- 
quire into its cauſe. 

Reſembling cauſes may produce effects 
that have no reſemblance; and cauſes that 

Vor. II. U u have 
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have no reſemblance may produce reſem- 
bling effects. A magnificent building, for 
example; reſembles not in any degree an he- 
roic action; and yet the emotions they pro- 
duce, being concordant, bear a reſemblance 
to each other. We are ſtill more ſenſible 
of this reſemblance, in a ſong where the 
muſic is properly adjuſted to the ſentiment, 
There is no reſemblance betwixt thought 
and ſound ; but there is the ſtrongeſt reſem- 
blance betwixt the emotion raiſed by muſic 
tender and pathetic, and that raiſed by the 
complaint of an unſucceſsful lover. Toap- 
- ply theſe examples to the preſent ſubjeR, 1 
obſerve, that the ſound even of a fingle 
word makes, in ſome inſtances, an impreſſion 
reſembling that which is made by the thing 
It ſignifies; witneſs the word running, com- 
poſed of two ſhort ſyllables ; and more re- 
markably the words rapidity, impetusfity, 
precipitation. Brutal manners produce in 
the ſpectator, an emotion not unlike what is 
produced by a harſh and rough ſound. 
Hence the figurative expreſſion, rugged 
manners; an expreſſion peculiarly agreeable 
by the relation of the ſound to the ſenſe. 

| - Again, 
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Again, the word little, being pronounced 
with a very ſmall aperture of the mouth, 
has a weak and faint ſound, which makes | 
an impreſſion reſembling that made by any 
diminutive object. This reſemblance of ef- 
fects, is ſtill more remarkable where a num- 
ber of words are connected together in a 
period. Words pronounced in ſucceſſion 
make often a ſtrong impreſſion; and whenthis 
impreTion happens to accord with that made 
by the ſenſe, a peculiar pleaſure ariſes. The 
thought or ſentiment produces one pleaſant 
emotion: the melody or tone of the words 
produces another. But the chief pleaſure 
proceeds from having theſe two concordant 
emotions combined in perfect harmony, and 
carried on in the mind to a full cloſe *. Ex- 
cept in the ſingle caſe where ſound is de- 
ſeribed, all the examples given by critics of 
ſenſe being imitated in ' ſound, reſolve into 
| areſemblance of effects. Emotions raiſed 
| by found and fignification may have a re- 
ſemblance ; but found itſelf cannot have a 
reſemblance to any thing but ſound. ' 


* Sce chap. 2. part PRs | 
U u 2 Proceeding 
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Proceeding now to particulars, and be- 
ginning with thoſe caſes where the mo- 
tions have the ſtrongeſt reſemblance, I 6b. 
ſerve, firſt, That in pronouncing a number 
of ſyllables in ſucceſſion, an emotion is 
ſometimes raiſed extremely ſimilar- to that 
raiſed by ſucceſſive motion. This may be 
made evident even to thoſe who are defect 
in taſte, by the following fact, that the term 
movement in all languages is equally apply'd 
to both. In this manner, ſucceffive mo- 
tion, ſuch as walking, running, galloping, 
can be imitated by a ſucceffion of Tong or 
ſhort ſyllables, or by a due mixture of both, 
For example, flow motion may be aptly 
imitated in a verſe where long ſyllables pre- 
| wail; eſpecially when aided by. a low pro- 


Nunciation : 


nn inter ſeſe gol vi brachia clue. 6 
x Seng. iv. ** 


On the other hand, Coil motion. is imi- 
tated by a fucceſſion of ſhort ſyllables: _ 


Quairepolancs putrem ſonitu quatit ungula can- 
| pum, 
Again: 
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Again: | 5 25 
Radit ger fiuidar, e celeres) nequs commover alas, 


7730 Ty 


Thirdly, a 155 E of — 
lables, makes an impreſſion, by the frequen- 
cy of its pauſes, ſimilar to what is made by 
laborious interrapted motion: 

With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up the HH HIPS here WIE 
Oiyſſey, xi. 736. 


Firſt march 900 mules, ſecurely flow ; - 
Oer hills, o'er dales, - o'er craggs, o'er rocks, thoy 


80. 


Fourthly, the impreffion made by rough 
founds in ſucceſſion, reſembles that made 
by rough or tumultuous motion. On the 
other hand, the impreſſion of ſmooth ſounds 
reſembles that of gentle motion. The fol- 
lowing is an example of both. 


Two eraggy rocks prqqeting ing to the main, 


The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 
Within, 
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Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 
And AA os A their haulſers ride. 


Odyſſey, in. 118. 


Another example of the latter : 2 

1 14 
Soft is the arain when * aegtly Gn 
And the ſmooth ſtream in {ſmoother numbers flows 


Eſſay on Crit, 366, 


Fifthly, prolonged motion is expreſſed 
in an Alexandrine line. The firſt: exam- 
ple ſhall be of flow motion prolonged: = 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong; 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its {low length 
1 * 

F | Eſſay on Crit. 356. 


The next example is of forcible motion e. 
longed : | 


The waves behind impel the waves before; 
Wide. rolling. foaming nigh, and tumbling to the 


. ſhore, 
| Ferit „ad vill, 1004. 


| The laſt ſhall be of rapid motion prolonged: 
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Not ſo when Fwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o o'er th r corn, and ſkims — the 
main. 


Ech on Crit. 373. 
PR ſpeaking of a rock: torn Dan ho 


brow of a mountain, 


Still gath'ring force, it ſmokes, and, urg'd amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and * down, impetuous to 
the plain. 

Liad, xiii. 197. 


bi a period conſiſting moſtly of long 
ſyllables, that is, of ſyllables pronounced 
low, produceth an emotion reſembling 
| faintly that which is produced by gravity 
and ſolemnity. Hence the beauty of the 
following verſe. 


Illi ſedato refſ wk corde Latinus, 


Seventhly, a flow ſucceſſion of ideas is a 
circumſtance that belongs equally to ſettled 
_ melancholy, and to a period compoſed of 
polyſyllables pronounced ſlow. Hence, by 
lmilarity of emotions, the latter is ĩmitative 
of the former: 


In 
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In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, #00 07 
Where heav'nly- penſive Wee 
And de Melancholy reigns. 

1 Pope. Eliſe to Mile 


— 


Eighthly, a long ſyllable made ſhort, or i 
ſhort ſyllable made long, raiſes, by the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing contrary to cuſtom, : 
feeling ſimilar to that of hard labour: 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to tha, 
'The line too labours, and the words move ſlow, - 
 #ſſay on Crit. 350. 


Ninthly, harſh or rough words pronoun- 
ced with difficulty, excite a feeling reſem- 
bling that which proceeds from the labour 


of thought to à dull writer: 8 


Juſt writes to make his 1 appear, 25 
And ſtrains from hard- bound brains eight lines a. 


Year. 


Pope's epiſtle to Dr Arbuthnot, l. 181. 


I fhall cloſe with one other. example, 
which of all makes the fineſt figure. In 
the firſt ſection mention is made of a climar 
in ſound, and in the ſecond of a wo 
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ſenſe. It belongs to the preſent ſubject to 
obſerve, that when theſe coincide in the 
fame paſlage,” the concordance of found and 
ſenſe is delightful; The reader is conſcious 
not only of - pleaſure from the two climaxes 
ſeparately, but of an additional pleaſure 
from their concordance, and from finding 
the ſenſe ſo juſtly imitated by the ſound. In 
this reſpect, no periods are more perfect than 
thoſe borrowed from Cicero in the firſt ſee | 
tion. | 
The concord hewitt fenſe and ſound is 
not leſs agreeable in what may be termed an ' 
anticlimax, where the progreſs is from great 
to little ; for this has the effect to make di- 
minutive objects appear ſtill. more diminu- 
tive. Horace affords a ſtriking example: 


Parturiunt montes, naſcetur _—_ mus. 


The arrangement here is ſingularly artful. 
The firſt place is occupied by the verb, 
which is the capital word by its ſenſe as well 
as ſound, The cloſe is reſerved for the 
word that is the meaneſt in ſenſe as well as 
in ſound. And it muſt not be overlooked, , 

Vor. II. X x that 


. —— ů — HE ——__—— 
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that the reſembling ſounds of the two laſt 
ſyllables give a ludicrous air to the whole, 

| Reviewing the foregoing examples, it ap- 
pears to me, contrary to expectation, that 


in paſſing from the ſtrongeſt reſemblances 


to thoſe that are fainter, the pleaſure riſes 
gradually in prqportion. Can this be ac- 
counted for? or hall I renounce my taſte 
as capricious ? When I renew the i 
ment again and again, I feel no wavering, 
but the greateſt pleaſure conſtantly from the 
fainteſt reſemblances. And yet how can 


this be? for if the pleaſure lie in imitation, 


muſt not the ſtrongeſt reſemblance afford 


the greateſt pleaſure? From this vexing 


dilemma, I am happily relieved, by reflect- 
ing on a doctrine eſtabliſhed in the chapter 
of reſemblance and contraſt, that the plea- 


| ſure of reſemblance is the greateſt, where 


it is leaſt expected, and where the objects 
compared are in their capital circumſtances 
widely different. Nor will this appear ſur- 
priſing, when we deſcend to familiar exam- 
ples. It raiſeth not wonder in the ſmalleſt 


: degree, to find the moſt perfect reſemblance 


betwixt two eggs of the ſame animal. It is 
more 
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more rare to find ſuch reſemblance betwixt 
two human faces; and upon that account 
ſuch an appearance raiſes ſome degree of 
wonder. But this emotion riſes to a ſtill 
greater height, when we find in a pebble, 
an aggat, or any natural production, a per- 
ſect reſemblance to a tree or other organi- 
ſed body. We cannot heſitate a moment, 
in applying theſe obſervations to the preſent 
ſubject, What occaſion of wonder can it 
be to find one ſound reſembling another, 
where both are of the ſame kind? Itis not . 
ſo common to find a reſemblance betwixt 
an articulate ſound and one not articulate z 
and accordingly the imitation here affords 
ſome ſlight pleaſure. But the pleaſure {wells 
greatly, when we employ ſound to imitate 
things it reſembles not otherwiſe than by the 
effects produced in the mind. 

I have had occaſion to obſerve, that to 
complete the reſemblance betwixt ſound 
and ſenſe, artful pronunciation contributes 
not a little. Pronunciation therefore may 
be conſidered as a branch of the preſent 
ſubject; and with ſome obſeryations upon 
it I ſhall conclude the ſection. 1 

X 3 In 
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In order to give a juſt idea of pronuncia- 
tion, it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from ſinging. 
The latter is carried on by notes, ' requiring 
each of them a different aperture of the 
windpipe. The notes properly belonging to 
the former, are expreſſed by different a- 
pertures of the mouth, without varying the 

aperture of the windpipe. This however 

doth not hinder pronunciation to bottom 
from ſinging, as a man ſometimes is natu- 
rally led to do, in W N ney 
paſſioͤn. 

In reading, as in Gogitg; 1 e 
note. Above this note the voice is fre- 
quently elevated, to make the ſound corre- 
ſpond to the elevation of the ſubject. But 
the mind in an elevated ſtate, is diſpoſed 
to action. Therefore in order to à reſt, it 
muſt be brought down to the Re- 
Hence the term cadence. 

I be only general rule that can be given 
for directing the pronunciation, is, To ſound 
the words in ſuch a manner as to imitate 
the things they repreſent, or of which they 
are the ſymbols. The ideas which make 
the greateſt figure, ought to be * 


— . 


2 * Lakin. 
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ſignifying dejection of mind, ought to be 
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with a peculiar emphaſis. In expreſſing an 
elevated ſubject, the voice ought to be rai- 
ſed above its ordinary pitch; and words 


pronounced in a low note. A ſucceſſion of 
ſounds gradually aſcending from low to 
high notes, repreſents an aſcending ſeries 
of objects. An oppoſite ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, is fitted for objects or ſentiments 
that deſcend gradually. In Dryden's ode 
of Alexander's feaſt, the line, Faln, faln, 
faln, faln, ought to be pronounced with a 
falling voice; and is pronounced in that 
manner, by every one of taſte, without in- 
ſtruction. Another circumſtance contri- 
butes to the reſemblance betwixt ſenſe and 
found, which is ſlow or quick pronuncia- 
tion. For though the length or ſhortneſs 
of the ſyllables with relation to each other, 
be in proſe aſcertained in ſome meaſure, 
and in verſe always; yet taking a whole 
line or period together, it is arbitrary to 
pronounce it ſlow or faſt. Hence it is, that 
a period expreſſing what is ſolemn or deli- 
berate, ought to be pronounced flow ; and 


ought to be pronounced quick, when it ex- 


preſſes 
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preſſes any Wing briſk, er! or Fg 
tuous, 

The art of pronouncing with projuide 
and grace, being calculated to make the 
ſound an echo to the ſenſe, ſcarce admits 
of any other general rule than that above 
mentioned. This rule may indeed be 
branched out into many particular rules and 
obſervations: but theſe belong not properly 
to the preſent undertaking, becauſe they 
cannot be explained in words. We have 
not words to ſignify the different degrees of 
high and low, loud and ſoft, faſt and ſlow; 
and before theſe differences can be made 
the ſubject of regular inſtruction, notes 
muſt be invented reſembling thoſe employ d 
in muſic. ' We have reaſon to believe, that 
in Greece every tragedy was accompanied 
with ſuch notes, in order to aſcertain the 
pronunciation. But the moderns hitherto 
have not thought of this refinement. Ci 
cero indeed *, without the help of notes, 
pretends to give rules for aſcertaining the 
ſeveral tones of voice that are proper in ex- 


4 


De oratore, l. 3. cap. 58. 


preſſing 
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preſſing the ſeveral paſſions; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that in this attempt he 
has exhauſted the whole power of lan- 
guage. - At the ſame time, every perſon 
of judgement muſt ſee, that theſe rules a- 
vail little in point of inſtrution. The 
very words he employs, are ſcarce intelli- 
gible, except to thoſe who beforehand are 
acquainted with the ſubject. N 
To vary the ſcene a little, I propoſe to 
cloſe with a flight compariſon betwixt fing- 
ing and pronouncing. In this compariſon 
the five following circumſtances relative to 
articulate ſound, muſt be kept in view. 
iſt, It is harſh or ſmooth. 2d, A ſound 
or ſyllable, | is long or ſhort. 3d, It is 
pronounced high or low. 4th, It is pro- 
nounced loud or ſoft. And, laſtly, a num- 
ber of words in ſucceſſion conſtituting a pe- 


riod or member of a period, are pronoun= 


ced ſlow or quick. Of theſe five; the 
arſt depending on the component letters, 
and the ſecond being aſcertained by cuſtom, 
admit not any variety in pronouncing. 
The three laſt are arbitrary, depending on 
the will of the perſon who pronounces; 

and 


- 2 
—— 


and it is chiefly in the artful management 


nn i. 
* 


variety of feet; yet far inferior to the varie- 


in pronouncing, . 2. e. without altering the 
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of theſe, that juſt pronunciation conſiſts, 
With reſpe& to the firſt circumſtance, mu- 


fic has evidently the advantage; for all ity 


notes are agreeable to the ear, which is not 
always the caſe of articulate: ſound. Wich 
reſpe& to the ſecond, long and ſhort f- 
lables variouſly combined, produce à great 


ty which is found in the multiplied com- 
binations of muſical notes. With reſpect 
to high and low notes, pronunciation is fill 
more inferior to For it it obſer- 


ved by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus , that 


aperture of the windpipe, the voice is con- 
fined within three notes and a half. Sing- 
ing has a much greater compaſs. -» Wich 
reſpect to the two laſt circumſtances, e- 
nunciation equals ſinging. [11502-4010 
In this ee I have mand none 
of the n of f anguage, but what wiſe 


2 5 3 
8 ah * 
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from words taken in their proper ſenſe. 
Thoſe beauties that depend on the meta- 
phorical and figurative power of words, are 
celerved to be treated in chap. 20. 


% w. 


YERSIPICA T10N: 


13 mall of with though handled 


by every grammarian, merits more 
attention than has been given it. The ſub- 


ject is intimately connected with human 
nature ; and to explain it thoroughly, ſeve- 
ral nice and delicate feelings muſt be em- 
ploy'd. Entering upon this ſubject, it oc- 
curs as a preliminary point, By what mark 
is verſe diſtinguiſhed from proſe? The dif» 

cuſſion of this point is neceſſary, were it for 
no other purpoſe but to aſcertain the nature 
and limits of our ſubject. To produce this 
diſtinguiſhing mark, is a taſk not perhaps 
ſo ealy as may at firſt be apprehended. 
Verſe of every ſort, has, it is true, rules for 

Vol. II. Yy its 
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its conſtruction. It is compoſed” of feet, 
the number and variety of which are aſcer- 
tained. Proſe, though alſo compoſed of 
feet, is more looſe and ſcarce ſubjected to 
any rules. But many are ignorant of theſe 
rules: Are ſuch left without means to make 
the diſtinction? And even with reſpect to 
the learned, muſt they apply the rule be- 
fore they can with certainty pronounce 
whether the compoſition be proſe or vere? 
This will hardly be maintained; and there- 
fore, inſtead of rules, the ear muſt be ap- 
pealed to as the proper judge. But what | 
gain we by being thus referred to another 
ſtandard? It till regurs, by what mark 
does the ear diſtinguiſh verſe from proſe? 
The proper and ſatisfactory anſwer is, That 
theſe -make different impreflions, which 
are readily diſtinguiſhable by every one who 
hath an ear. This advances us one ſtep in 
our inquiry. 

Taking it then for dat ben 
makes upon the ear a different impreſſion | 
from that of proſe; nothing remains but to 
explain this difference, and to aſſign its 
cauſe. To theſe ends, I muſt 1 
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aid an obſervation made above in treating 
of the ſound of words, that they are more 
agreeable to the ear when compoſed of long 
and ſhort ſyllables than when all the ſylla- 
bles are of the ſame ſort. A continued 
ſound in the ſame tone, makes an impreſ- 
ſion that comes not up to any idea we have 
of muſic. The ſame note ſucceſſively re- 
newed by intervals, is more agreeable; hut 
ſtill makes not a muſical impreſſion. To 
produce this impreſſion, variety is neceſſary 
as well as number. The ſucceſſive ſounds 
or ſyllables, muſt be ſome of them long, 
ſome of them ſhort ; and if alſo. high and 
low, the muſic is the more perfect. Noyy 
if this impreſſion can be made by ſingle | 
words, much more by a plurality in an or- 
derly ſucceſſion. The muſical impreſſion 
made by a period conſiſting of long and 
tort ſyllables arranged in a certain order, 
is what the Greeks call rhythmus, the La- 
tins, numerus, and we modulation or mea- 
ſure. Cicero juſtly. obſerves, that in one 
continued found, there is no modulation: 
Numerus in continuatione nullus eſt.” 
But in what follows he is wide of the truth, 
15 2 if 
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if by numerus he means modulation or mu- 
fical meaſure. Diſtinctio, et æqualium 
«et ſæpe variorum intervallorum percuſſio, 
«© numerum conficit ; quem in cadentibug 
« guttis, quod intervallis- diſtinguuntur, 
t notare poflumus.” Falling drops, whe- 
ther with equal or unequal intervals, are 
eertainly not muſical. We begin then 
only to be ſenfible of a muſical expreſſion, 
when the notes are varied. And this alſo 
was probably the opinion of the author ci- 
ted, — 4 his —— an a 1 
guarded “. EW 1 
It will probably occur, os l | 
ſo far as connected with long and ſhort 
fyllables combined in a ſentence, ' may be 
found in proſe as well as in verſe; - conſi- 
dering eſpecially, that in both, particular 
words are accented or pronounced in 2 

From this paſſage, however, we diſcover the etymology 
of the Latin term for muſical expreſſion. . Every one being 
ſenſible that there is no muſic in a continued ſound ; the firſt 
inquiries were probably carried no farther, than that to 
produce a muſical expreſſion, a number of ſounds isneceſſay; 
and muſical expreſſion obtained the name of anmer, before 
Am aleny aſcertained, chat variety is neceſſary as well 8 


higher 
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higher tone than ordinary; and therefore 
tat the difference betwixt them cannot 
conſiſt in modulation merely. The: obſer- 
vation is juſt; and ãt follows, that the diſ- 
tinction betwixt proſe and verſe, {ance it 
depends not on modulation merely, muſt 
ariſe from the difference of the modula- 
tion. This is preciſely the caſe, though 
the difference cannot with any accuracy be 
explained in words. Verſe is more muſi- 
cal than proſe; and of the former, the 
modulation is more perfect than of the latter. 
The difference betwixt verſe and proſe, re- 

ſembles the difference in muſie properly ſo 
called betwixt the ſong and the recitative. 
And the reſemblance is not the leſs com- 
plete, that theſe differences, like the ſhades 
of colours, approximate ſometimes ſo near- 
ly as ſcarce to be diſcernible. A recitative 
in its movement approaches ſometimes to 
the livelineſs of a ſong ; which on the o- 
ther hand degenerates ſometimes toward a 
plain recitative. Nothing is more diſtin- 
guiſhable from proſe, than the bulk of 
Virgils hexameters. Many of thoſe com- 


poſed 


; 
'1 
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poſed by Horace, are very little remoyed 


proſe. Verſe is ſubjected to certain inflex · 


ſic with inſtruction. But are we for that 


and muſic is entertaining independent of 


from proſe. Sapphic verſe has a very ſen- 
ſible modulation. That on the other hand 
ya an Jambic, is extremely faint *. 24 nr 
This more perfect modulation of articu- 
Jate ſounds, is what diſtinguiſheth verſe from 


ible laws. The number and variety _ 
component ſyllables are aſcertained; 'and-u 
ſome meaſure the order of ſucceſſion. och 
reſtraint makes it a matter of difficulty to 
compoſe in verſe; a difficulty that is not to 
be ſurmounted. but by a ſingular genius. 
Uſeful leſſons of every ſort conveyd to us 
in verſe, are agreeable by the union of mu- 


reaſon to reject knowledge offered in a plain- 
er dreſs? This would be ridiculous; for 
knowledge may be acquired without muſic, 


nde ng hes are, aer an 


. r 


. * Muſic, 8 ſo called, is is analyſed into „ee 
harmony, A ſucceſſion of ſounds ſo as to be agreeable to he 
ear, conſtitutes melody. Harmony is the pleaſure that ariſes 
from co-exiſting ſounds. Verſe therefore can iv only reach me- 
lody, and not * | 


8 


ing than capable to inſtruct us, who have 
no genius for verſe. Hence the uſe of proſe, 
which, for the reaſon now given, is not 
confined to preciſe rules. There belongs to 
it, a certain modulation of an inferior kind, 
which, being extremely ornamental, ought 
to be the aim of every writer. But to ſucceed 
in it, practice is neceſſary more than genius. 
Nor are we rigid on this article. Provided 
the work anſwer its chief end of inſtruction, 
we are the leſs ſolicitous about its dreſs. 
Having aſcertained the nature and limits 
of our ſubject, I proceed to the laws by 
which it is regulated. Theſe would be 
endleſs, were verſe of all different kinds to 
be taken under conſideration. I propoſe 
therefore to confine the inquiry, to Latin or 
Greek] hexameter, and to French and Eng- 
liſh heroic verſe ; which perhaps will carry 
me farther than the reader may chuſe to fol- 
low. The obſervations I ſkall have occa- 
hon to make, will at any rate be ſufficient 
for a ſpecimen ; and theſe, with proper va» 
riations may eaſily be transferred to the 

compoſition of other ſorts of verſe. 
Before I enter upon particulars, it muſt 
be 
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be premiſed in general, that to verſe of eye, 


ry kind, five things are of : importance, 
1K, The number of ſyllables that compoſe 
averſe. ad, The different lengths of fyl- 
lables, i. e. the difference of time taken in 
pronouncing. zd, The arrangement of 
theſe ſyllables combined in words. 4th, 
The pauſes or ſtops in pronouncing. .zth, 
Pronouncing ſyllables in a high or low: tone. 
The three firſt mentioned are obviouſſy el 
ſential to-verſe. If any of them be wanting, 
there cannot be that higher degree of mo- 
dulation which diſtinguiſheth verſe from 

proſe. To give a juſt notion of the fourth, 


it muſt be obſerved, that pauſes are neceſ- 


fary for three different purpoſes. One is, to 
ſeparate periods and members of the ſame 
period according to the ſenſe : another is, 
to improve the modulation of verſe : and the 
laſt is, to afford opportunity for- drawing 
breath in reading. A pauſe of the firſt kind 
is variable, being long or | ſhort, frequent 
or leſs frequent, as the ſenſe requires. 14 
pauſe of the ſecond kind, is in no degree 
arbitrary; its place being determined by the 


E The laſt ſort again is in 3 
meaſure 
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meaſure arbitrary, depending on the read- 
ers command of breath. This ſort ought 
always to coincide with the firſt or ſecond; 
for one cannot read with grace, 'unleſs, for 
drawing breath, opportunity be taken of a 
pauſe in the ſenſe or in the melody; and 
for that reaſon this pauſe may be neglected. 
With reſpect then to the. pauſes of ſenſe and 
of melody, it may be affirmed without he- 
ftation, that their coincidence in verſe is 4 
capital beauty. But as it cannot be expect- 
ed, in a long work efpecially, that every 
line ſhould be ſo perfect; we ' ſhall after- 
ward have occaſion to ſee, that the pauſe 
eceſſary for ſenſe muſt often; in ſome de- 
gree, be ſacrificed to the verſe-pauſe; and 
the latter ſometimes to the former. - 

The pronouncing ſyllables in a high or 
low tone, contributes alſo to melody. In 
reading, whether verſe or proſe, a certain 
tone is aſſumed, which may be called tbe 
key-note ; and in this tone the bulk of the 
words are ſounded. Sometimes to humour 
the ſenſe and ſometimes the melody, a parti- 
cular ſyllable is ſounded in a higher tone; and 
this is termed: accenting a ſyllable, or gracing 

You. — 2 7 
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it with an accent. Oppoſed to the accent, 
is the cadence, which I have not mentioned 
as one of the requiſites of verſe, becauſe it 
is entirely regulated by the ſenſe, and hath 
no peculiar relation to verſe. The cadence 
is a falling of the voice below the key- note 
at the cloſe of every period; and ſo little is 
it eſſential to verſe, that in correct reading 
the final ſyllable of every line is accent- 
ed, that ſyllable only excepted which cloſes 
the period, where the ſenſe requires 2 
cCadence. The reader may be ſatisfied of 
this by experiments; and for that purpoſe I 
recommend to him the 7 Rape of the Lack, 
which, in point of verſification, is the moſt 
complete performance in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. Let him conſult in particular a pe- 
riod canto 2. beginning at line 47. and 
eloſed line 52. with the word gay, which 
only of the whole final ſyllables is pronoun- 
ced with a cadence. He may alſo examine 
another period in the 5th canto, e Aer runs 
from line 45. to line pP. | 
Though the five requiſites above mention- 
od, enter the compoſition of every ſpecies of 


verſe, they are . 9 by liffer 
ä - ent 
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ent rules, peculiar to each ſpecies. Upon 
quantity only, one general obſervation may 
be premiſed, becauſe it is applicable to eve- 
ry ſpecies of verſe. Syllables, with reſpe& 
to the time taken In pronouncing, are diſtin- 
guiſhed into long and ſhort ; two ſhort ſyl- 
lables, with reſpect to time, being preciſely 
equal to one long. Theſe two lengths are 
eſſential to verſe of all kinds; and to no 
verſe, ſo far as I know, is a greater variety 
of time neceffary in pronouncing ſyllables. 
The voice indeed is frequently made to reſt 
longer than commonly, upon a word that 
bears an important fignification. But this 
is done to humour the ſenſe, and is not ne- 
ceſſary for the modulation. A thing not 
more neceſſary occurs with reſpect to ac- 
centing, ſimilar to that now mentioned. A 
word ſignifying any thing humble, low, or 
dejected, is naturally, in proſe as well as in 
verſe, pronounced in a tone below the key- 
note. | | | | 
We are now ſufficiently prepared for en- 
tering upon particulars; and Latin or Greek 
Hexameter, which are the ſame, coming 
firſt in order, I ſhall exhauſt what I have to 
2 2 2 ; ſay 
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of ſeventeen ſyllables; and when regular 


time taken in pronouncing, are equivalent 


ſay upon this ſpecies of verſe, under the 
four following heads; of number, arrange- 
ment, pauſe, and accent; for as to quanti- 
ty, ſo far as concerns the preſent point, 


what is obſerved above may ſuffice. 


Hexameter lines are, with reſpect to time, 
all of the ſame length. A line may conliſt 


and not Spondaic, it never has fewer than 
thirteen. Hence it is plain, that where the 
ſyllables are many, the plurality muſt be 
ſhort; where few, the plurality muſt be 
long. And upon the whole, the number 
of ſyllables in every line with reſpect to the 


to twelve long «earn or ne 
ben 7 

Wich regard to arrangement, this line i i9 
fuſceptible of much variety. The ſucceſſion 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, may be great- 


ly varied without injuring the melody. It 


is ſubjected however to laws, that confine 
its variety within certain limits. ' For trying 
the arrangement, and for determining whe- 
ther it be perfect or faulty, grammarians 
have invented a rule by Dactyles and — 
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dees, which they denominate er. One at 
firſt view is led to think, that theſe feet are 
alſo intended to regulate the pronunciation. 
But this is far from being the caſe. It will 
appear by and by, that the rules of pronun- 
ciation are very different. And indeed were 
one to pronounce according to theſe feet, 
the melody of a Hexameter line would be 
deſtroy d, or at beſt be much inferior to 
what it is when properly pronounced ®. 
Theſe feet then muſt be confined to their 

| ſole 


* After ſome attention given to this ſubject, and weighing 
deliberately every circumſtance, I have been forc'd to reſt up- 
on the foregoing coneluſton, That the DaQtyle and Spondee are 
ho other than artificial meaſures invented for trying the accu- 
racy of compoſition. Repeated egperiments convince me, 
that though the ſenſe ſhonld be altogether neglected, an Hex - 
ameter line read by Dactyles and Spondees, will not be me- 

bodious. And the compoſition of an Hexameter line demon- 
ſtrates this to be true, without neceſſity of an experiment. It 
will appear aft rward, that in an Hexameter line, there muſt 
aways be a capital pauſe at the end of the fifth long ſyllable, 
reckoning, as above, two ſhort for one long. And when we 
meaſure this line by Dactyles and Spondees, the pauſe now 
mentioned divides always a Dactyle or a Spondee : it never 
falls in at the end of either of theſe feer. Hence it is evident, 
that if a line be pronounced, as it is ſcanned, by Dactyles and 


ſole province of regulating the arrangement, 
for they ſerve no other purpoſe. They are 
withal ſo artificial and complex, that, neg- 
lecting them altogether, I am tempted to 
ſubſtitute in their room, other rules, more 
ſimple and of more eaſy application; for 
example, the following. iſt, The line muſt 
always commence with a long ſyllable, and 
cloſe with two long preceded by two ſhort. 
2d, More than two ſhort can never be 


quently muſt deſtroy the melody, becauſe a pauſe is eſſentil 
to the melody of an Hexameter verſe. If, on the other hand, 
the melody be preſerved by making this pauſe, the pronoun 
cing by Dactyles and Spondees muſt be abandoned. 
_ © What has led grammarians into the uſe of Dactyles and 
Spondees, ſeems not beyond the reach of conjecture. To 
produce melody, the latter part of a Hexameter line conſiſt- 
ing of a Dactyle and a Spondee, muſt be read according to 
theſe feet: in this part of the line, the Dactyle and Spondee 
are diſtinctly expreſſed in the pronunciation. This diſcovery, 
Joined with another, that the foregoing part of the verſe” could 
be meaſured by the ſame feet, has led grammarians to adopt 
| theſe artificial meaſures, and perhaps raſhly to conclude, that 
' the pronunciation is directed by theſe feet as well as the com- 
polition. The Dactyle and Spondee at the cloſe, ſerve indeed 
the double purpoſe of regulating the pronunciation as well as 
the compoſition : but in the foregoing part of the line, they 
regulate the compoſition only, not the pronunciation. 


U 
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found in any part of the line, nor fewer 
than two if any. And, 3d, Two long ſyl- 
lables which have been preceded by two 
ſhort, cannot alſo be followed by two ſhort. 
Theſe few rules fulfil all the conditions of a 
Hexameter line, with relation to order or 
arrangement. To theſe again a ſingle rule 
may be ſubſtituted, for which I have a till 
greater reliſh, as it regulates more affirma- 
_ tively: the conſtruction of every part. That 
I may put pogo np into words with the 


ena ES 

and conſequently the melody, theſe feet muſt be determined 
by the pauſes. The whole ſyllables interjected betwixt two 
pauſes ought to be deemed one muſical foot; becauſe, to pre- 
ſerve the melody, they muſt all be pronounced together, wich- 
out any ſtop. And therefore, whateyer number there are of 
pauſes in a Hexameter line, the parts into which it is divided 
by theſe pauſes, make juſt ſo many mulical feet. 
Connection obliges me here to anticipate, by obſerving, that 
the ſame doctrine is applicable to Engliſh heroic verſe. Con- 
 fidering its compoſition merely, it is of two kinds. One is 
compoſed of five lambi; and one of a Trochæus followed by four 
Iambi But theſe feet afford no rule for pronouncing- The 
muſical feet are obviouſly thoſe parts of the line that are inter- 
jected betwixt two pauſes. - To bring out the melody, theſe” 
feet muſt be expreſſed in the pronunciation; or, which comes 
to the ſame, the yrcemapietion. eee 
Vibout regard wo the Iambus or Trocheus. 


greater 
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nary being eſtabliſhed, the rule is ſhortly 
What follows. The iſt, 3d, - 5th, 9th, 


greater facility, I take a hint from the 


ameter line, to divide it into twelve equal 


parts or portions, being each of them one 
long ſyllable or two ſhort. This prelimi- 


eth, IIth, and 12th portions, muſt each 
of them be one long fyllable; the loth 
muſt always be two ſhort fyllables; the 
2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th, may indifferently 


be one long or two ſhort. Or to expreſs 


the thing {ſtill more curtly, The 2d, 4th, | 


öth, and 8th portions may be one long fyl- 


lable or two ſhort ; the 10th muſt be two 
ſhort ſyllables ; all the reſt muſt confiſt of 
one long ſyllable. This fulfils all the con- 
ditions of an Hexameter line, and compre- 


hends all the combinations of Dactyles and 


Next in order comes the pauſe. At the 
end of every Hexameter line, no. car but 
muſt be ſenfible of a complete cloſe or full 
pauſe. This effect is produced by the fol- 

272, > lowing 
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lowing menns. Every Ene imvurlably is fl. 
nilbed with toro long ſyllables preceded by 
two ſhort; a ſine preparation for a full cloſe. 
$yllables pronqʒnced low,: reſemble. a flow | 


— languid motion. tending to reſt... „Tho 33 


mind: put in the ſame. tone by che pronun- 
ciation, is naturally, diſpoſed, ta a, pauſe; 
And to this diſpoſition, the two, preceding 
ſhort ſyllables contribute; for theſe, by 
contraſt, make the ſlow pronunciation of the 
final ſyllables the more conſpicuous. Beſide 
this complete: cloſe or full pauſe at the end, 

others are alſo requiſite for the ſake of me- 
lody. I diſcover two clearly, and perhaps 
| there may be more. The longeſt; and moſt 
remarkable, ſucceeds the 5th portion, ac- 
cording to the foregoing meaſure. «The 
other, which being more faint, may be 
called the ſemipauſe, ſucceeds the 8th por- 
ton. So ſtriking is the pauſe. firſt mention- 
ed, as to be diſtinguiſhed» even by | the 
rudeſt ear. The monkiſh rhymes are evi- 
dently built upon it In theſe, it is an in- 
variable rule, to make the final word chime 
with that which b precedes the 
pauſe: 


Vol. II. | 3A N De 
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De planctu eudo | mitrum cum carmine nudo 
Mingere cum bumbis i res eſt ſoluberrima lumbis, 


The difference of time in the pauſe and 
ſemipauſe, occaſions another difference not 
Tefs remarkable. The pauſe ought! regu- 
larly to be at the end of a word; but it 


is lawful to divide a word by a ſemipauſe. 
The bad effect of dividing a word by the 


pauſe, is ſenſibly felt is he following e er. 
amples. | 


4 5 , * * 
Ae 
: * 2. 


Effuſus 00. atſque inmitis «cup LY 
Again, | 


n , 


Obleras nid anne deat; TY * 


Again, 


Fe Drjmote derrerat ip 


The dividing a word bya ſeipaule b. bann 
the ſame bad — fil 2} 


Jamque pedem teens | caſus «eff omnes, 


Again, 4 
8 5 2 I mœrrens a Plone 6 fb I 


ect. IV. brav rr or Laxovace,” wt 1 


ear 0 
„ N *. 


Again, 
Ludere quæ vellem | FF peri 3 

Lines, however, where words are left entire 
to be pronounced as they ought to be, with - 


out being divided even by a ſemipauſe, run 
by that means much the more ſweetly. 


— j cſs | turtur ab ulmo, 


Apain, 


Qudrupedance putrem | ſoniru quit lone 
pum. 
Eurydicen toto || referebant | flumine ripe. 
The reaſon of theſe obſervations, will be e- 
ident upon the ſlighteſt reflection. Be- 
wixt things ſo intimately connected as ſenſe 
and found in pronunciation, to find diſ- 
cordance is unpleaſant to the ear; and for 
that reaſon, it is a matter of importance, to 
make the muſical pauſes coincide as much 
s poſſible with thoſe of the ſenſe. This 
8 requiſite, more eſpecially, with reſpect 
2A . 


is leſs remarkable in a ſemipauſe, which 
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to the pauſe, A deviation from the wle 


makes but à - light impreſſion. Cong. 
dering the matter as to modulation, ſolely, 
it is indifferent whether the pauſes be. a 
the end of words or in the middle. Bu 
when we carry the ſenſe along, nothing i 

more diſagreeable than to find a word fplit 
into two parts, neither of which ſeparately 
have any meaning. This bad effect, though 
it regard the ſenſe only, is by an eaſy*tran(- 
ition of ideas transferred to the. ſound, 
with which the ſenſe is intimately gagged 
ed; and by this means, we conceive a line 
to be harſh and grating to the ear, which 


in reality is only fo to the underſtanding * 


Jo the rule which places the pauſe after 
the 5th portion, there is one exception, and 
no more. If the ſyllable ſucceeding the 
$th portion be ſhort; e . 
* to it: 


Pupillis quos dura 1 premit cuſtodia mam 


, See chap. 2. Patt 1. . , 
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Again, 
ics ppt gra fb regs 


Again, 


Ec quorum pars magna fu; quis talia fando 


This contributes to diverſify the ay ; 
and where the words are {ſmooth and li- 
quid, is not ungraceful ; as in the follow- 

ing examples. L- 


Formoſam reſonare l doces Amaryllida ſylvas | 
Again, 
Agricolas, quibus info yenccul ane 


If this pauſe, poſtponed as aforeſaid to 
the ſhort ſyllable, happen alſo to divide a 
word, the melody by theſe circumſtances 


is totally annihilated: witneis the following 


line of Ennius, which is plain proſe. 


Romæ mœnia terruſit impiger | Hannibal armis 


Hitherto the arrangement of the long and 


ſhort ſyllables of an Hexameter line and 
| its 
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its different pauſes, have been conſidered 
with reſpect to melody. But to have a juſt 
notion of Hexameter verſe, theſe particulars 
muſt alſo be conſidered with reſpect to Tenſe, 
There is not perhaps in any other ſort of 
verſe, ſuch a latitude in the long and ſhort 
ſyllables. This circumſtance contributes 
greatly to that richneſs of modulation 
which is remarkable in Hexameter verſe; 
and which makes Ariſtotle pronounce, that 
an epic poem in any other ſort would not 
ſucceed *. One defect however mult not 
be diſſembled. The ſame means that con- 
tribute to the richneſs of the melody, ren- 
der it leſs fit than ſeveral other forts for a 
narrative poem. With regard to the melo- 
dy, as above obſerved, there cannot be a 
more artful contrivance than to cloſe an 
Hexameter line with two long ſyllables pre- 
ceded by two ſhort. ' But unhappily this 
conſtruction proves a great imbarraſſment 
to the ſenſe; as will be evident from what 
follows. As in general there ought to be a 
ſtrict. concordance betwixt way — . 


Poet. cap. 25. 
| and 


. 
— — 
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and the words in which it is dreſſed, ſo in 
particular, every cloſe in the ſenſe, com- 
plete and incomplete, ought to be accom- 
panied with a ſimilar cloſe in the ſound. 
In the compoſition of proſe, there is ſuffi- 
cient latitude for applying this rule in the 
ſtricteſt manner. But the ſame ſtrictneſs in 
verſe, would occaſion inſuperable difficul- 
ties. Some ſhare of the . concordance! be- 
twixt thought and expreſſion, may be juſt= 
ly facrificed to the melody of verſe; and 
therefore during the courſe of a line, we 
freely excuſe the want of coincidence of 
the muſical pauſe with that of the ſenſe. 
But the cloſe of an Hexameter line is too 
conſpicuous to admit a total neglect of this 
coincidence. And hence it follows, that 
there ought to be always ſome pauſe in the 
ſenſe at the end of every Hexameter line, 
were it but ſuch a pauſe as is marked with 
a comma. It follows alſo, for the ſame rea» 
ſon, that there ought never to be a full 
cloſe in the ſenſe but at the end of a line, 
becauſe there the modulation is cloſed. An 
Hexameter line, to preſerve its melody, 
cannot well permit any greater relaxation; 


as 
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cloſe in the melody during the movement 


vor fail to be diſagreeable, | | |» FILE 


| bove handled. By a good ear it will be 


vn accent. This ſyllable making the 
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and yet in a narrative poem, it is extremely 
difficult to keep up to the rule even with 
theſe indulgences. Virgil, ' the greateſt 
poet for verſification that ever exiſted, is 
fore d often to end a line without any eloſs 
in the ſenſe, and as often to cloſe the ſenſe 
during the running of a line: though « 


of the thought, or a cloſe in the thought 
during the movement of the melody, ein- 


10 $1 


The accent, to which we —_ aur not 
leſs eſſential than the other circumſtanees a- 


diſcerned, that in every line there is one 
ſyllable diſtinguiſhable from the reſt by a 


portion, is invariably long; and in 
point of time occupies' a place nearly at an 
equal diſtance from the pauſe which ſuc- 
ceeds the pth portion, and the * 
which ſucceeds the sch Naat ech 


eber provi pie elan 


, 
? - ” 
41 44 


Again 
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Again, 5 | 
| . a * 2 F x a 1 
Non ſibi ſed toto || genitiim ſe | credere mundo 


Again, 1 ö * E 


Qualis ſpelunca 1 ſubirs com|mota columba 0 


In theſe examples, the accent is laid 
upon the laſt ſyllable of a word. And 
that this is a favourable circumſtance for the 
melody, will appear from the following 
conſideration, In reading, there muſt be 
ſome pauſe after every word, to ſeparate 
it from what follows; and this pauſe, 
however ſhort, ſupports the accent. Hence 
it is, that a line thus accented; has a more 
ſpirited air, than where the accent is placed 
on any other ſyllable. Compare the fore- 
going lines with the following. | 


Alba neque Aſſyrio j fucitur | lana veneno 
Again, | 
Panditur interea | domus 6mnipo|tentis Olympi | 
Again, | 
Oli ſedato j reſp6ndit | corde Latinus 
Vox. II. 3B In 


0 MW | 
\ ny 7 [ _ 
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ſenſible. It ſeems to be ſplit into two, 


| Nuda genu, nod6que | finds col[lefa fluentes 


larly upon the 4th, unleſs where it confiſt 


In lines where. the pauſe comes after. the 
ſhort . ſyllable ſucceeding the 5th. 
the accent is diſplaced and rendered lek 


and to be laid partly on the 5th portion, 
and partly on the 7th, its uſual place; a 
in ; 


Again, 
F ormoſam reſonire l Jocks Amarlyllida ſylyas 


ö this capital accent, lighter ace 
cents are laid upon other portions ; particu- 


of two ſhort ſyllables ; upon the gth, which 
is always a long ſyllable; and upon the 
11th, where the line concludes with a mo- 
noſyllable. Such conclufion, by the by, 
leſſens the melody, and for that reaſon is 
not to be indulged unleſs where it is expret- 
five of the ſenſe. The following lines are 
marked with all the accents. 


Ludere que vellem calams permiſit agreſti 
Ag 
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An. 3 
kt duræ quercus ſudàbunt r6ſcida wella _, 


Again, 
parturiunt mòntes, naſctur-ridiculis mus © +, . + 


Inquiring into the melody of Hexametet 
verſe, we ſoon diſcover, that order or ar- 
tangement doth not conſtitute the whole of 
it, Comparing different lines, equally re- 
gular as to the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, the melody is found in very differ- 
ent degrees of perfection. Nor does the 
difference ariſe from any particular combi- 
nation of Dactyles and Spondees, or of long 
and ſhort ſyllables. On the contrary, we 
find lines where Dactyles prevail and lines 
where Spondees prevail, equally melodious. 
Of the former take the following inſtance : 


Eneadum genetrix hotninum divumque voluptas, 
Of the latter : | 
Moll paulatim flayeſcet campus ariſta. 


What can be more different as to 8 
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than the two following lines, which, hows 
ever, as to the ſueceſſion of long and ſhort 


fyllables, are conſtructed Lt in * 
ſame manner! ? 


| Spond. Da@t, Spond. Spond. Dact. Spond. 

Ad talos ſtola dimiſſa et citcumdata palla. Hr, 
e Fei. hs 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine ccœlum. Lui, 


In the former, the pauſe falls in the mid- 
dle of a word, which is a great blemiſh, 
and the accent is diſturbed by a harſh eliſion 
of the vowel 2 upon the particle er. In the 
latter the pauſes and the accent are all of 
them diſtinct and full: there is no elifion: 
and the words are more liquid and ſound- 
ing. In theſe particulars conſiſts the beauty 
of an Hexameter line with reſpect to melo- 
dy; and by neglecting theſe, many lines in 
the Satires and Epiſtles of Horace are lels 
agreeable than plain proſe; for they are 
neither the one nor the other in perfection. 
To make theſe lines ſound, they muſt be 
pronounced without relation to the ſenſe. 


It muſt not be regarded, that words are di- 
| | yided 


2 6 
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vided by pauſes, nor that harſh elifions are 
multiplied. To add to the account, profaic 
low. ſounding words are introduced; and 
which is ſtil] worſe, accents are laid on them. 
Of ſuch faulty lines 1 the man; in- 


ſtances. 


Candida rectaque ſit, munda hactenus ſit neque 
longa. 

Jupiter exclamat ſimul atque Abt; at in ſe 

Cuſtodes, lectica, ciniflones, paraſitæ 

Optimus eſt modulator, ut Alfenus Vafer omni 

Nunc illud tantum quætam, meritone tibi ſit. 


Next in order comes Engliſh heroic verſe, 
which ſhall be examined under the whole 
five heads, of number, quantity, arrange- 
ment, pauſe, and accent. This verſe ſome- 
times employs rhymes and ſometimes not, 
which diſtinguiſhes it into two kinds ; one 
named metre, and one blank verſe. In the 
former, the lines are connected two and 
two by ſimilarity of ſound in the final ſylla- 
bles; and ſuch connected lines are termed 
couplets, Similarity of ſound being avoided 
in the latter, baniſhes couplets. Theſe two 
lorts muſtbe handled ſeparately, becauſe there 

are 


| 
= 
| 
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are many peculiarities in each. The firſt 
article with reſpect to rhyme or metre, ſhall 
be diſcuſſed in a few words. Every line 
conſiſts of ten ſyllables, five ſhort and five 
long. There are but two exceptions, both 
of them rare. A couplet can bear to bs 
drawn out, by adding a ſhort ſyllable at the 
end of each of the two lines : 


"There Hero's with aro kept id porous walk 
And beau s in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer· caſes. 


The piece, you think, is incorrect? Why, take it; 


I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it 


This licence is ſufferable in a ſingle copple 
but if quent would ſoon become diſguſt- 


ful. 

The hes exception « concerns the ſecond 
line of a couplet, which is ſometimes 
ſtretched out to twelve ſyllables, termed an 
Alexandrine line. 1 4 


A needleſs Alckandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its how length 
Ty kara 


11 
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It doth extremely well when employ'd to 
cloſe a period with a certain pomp and ſo- 
lemnity ſuitable to the ſubjece. 

With regard to the ſecond article, it is un- 
neceſſary to mention -a ſecond time, that 
the quantities employ'd in verſe are but two, 
the one double of the other; that every ſyl- 
lable is reducible to one or other of 
theſe ſtandards; and that a ſyllable of the 
larger quantity is termed long, and of the 
leſſer quantity hort. It belongs more to 
the preſent article, to examine what pecu- 
liarities there may be in the Engliſh lan- 
guage as to long and ſhort ſyllables. In 
every language, there are ſyllables that may 
be pronounced long or ſhort at pleaſure; 
but the Engliſh above all abounds in ſyllables 
ef that kind. In words of three or more 
ſyllables, the quantity for the moſt part is 
variable. The exceptions are more fre- 
quent in diſſyllables; but as to monoſylla- 
bles, they may without many exceptions be 
pronounced either long or ſhort. Nor is the 
ear hurt by this liberty ; being accuſtomed 
to the variation of quantity in the ſame. 


yord, This ſhows that the wy of -Engy 
liſh 
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liſh verſe muſt depend leſs upon quantity 
than upon other circumſtances. In that par- 
ticular it differs widely from Latin verſe. 
There, every ſyllable having but one ſound, 
ſtrikes the ear conſtantly with its accuſtom- 
ed impreſſion; and a reader muſt be de- 
lighted to find a number of ſuch ſyllables, 
_ diſpoſed fo artfully as to raiſe a lively ſenſe of 
melody. Syllables variable in quantity can- 
not poſſeſs this power. Cuſtom may ren- | 
der familiar, both a long and ſhort pronun- 
ciation of the ſame word; but the mind 
conſtantly wavering betwixt the two ſounds, 
cannot be ſo much affected with a ſyllable 
of this kind as with one which bears always 
the fame found. What I have further to 
fay upon quantity, will come in more pro- 
perly under the following head, of arrange» 
ment. | $7 713 © 60”: 
And with reſpect to arrangement, which 
may be brought within a narrow compals, 
the Engliſh heroic line is commonly lam- 
bic, the firſt ſyllable ſhort, the ſecond long, 
and fo on alternately through the whole 
line. One exception there is, pretty fre- 
quent. Many lines commence . wich 3 

| Trochæus, 
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Trochæus, vim. 2 long and a ſhort ſyllable- 
But this affects not the order of the follows 
ing ſyllables. Theſe go on alternately as 
uſual, one ſhort and one long. The fol- 
lowing WE nc —_ on va 
kind ; 


Some In thz fields af panel. Tlie play. 
ind biſk and whiten In the blaze of diy. 


It is unhappy, i in the conſtruction of 
Engliſh verſe, that it excludes the bulk of 
polyſyllables, though the moſt ſounding 
words in our language; for upon examina- 
tion it will be found, that very few of them 
are Compoſed of ſuch alternation of long 
and ſhort ſyllables as to correſpond ta either 
of the arrangements mentioned. © Engliſh 
verſe accordingly is almoſt totally reduced 
to diqyllables and monoſyllables. Magna- 
nimity is a ſounding word totally excluded. 
Inpetugſuy is ſtill a finer word by the reſem- 
blance of the ſound and ſenſe; and yet a 
negative is put upon it, as well as upon 
numberleſs words of the ſame kind, Poly- 
ſyllables compoſed of ſyllables long and 
ſhort alternately, make a. good figure in 

Vor. Il. z C verſe; 
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verſe; for example, obſervance,  oppiment, 
 oftenſpve, pindaric, productive, prokfic, and 
fuch others of three fyllables.  Imitatinn, 
imperfection, miſdemeanour, mitigation, m- 
' deration, obſervator, ornamental, regulater, 
and others fimilar of four ſyllables, begins 
ning with two ſhort ſyllables, the third 
long, and the fourth ſhort, may find a place 
in a line commencing with a Trochzus. 1 
know not if there be any of five ſyllables, . 
One I know of fix, viz. miſinter pretation. 
But words ſo compoſed are not irequent'n 
our language. 

One would not imagine whats trial, bor 
uncouth falſe quantity appears in verſe; not 
leſs than a provincial tone or idiom. The 
article the is one of the few monoſyllables 

#11 ; that is invariably ſhort, See how harſſ it 
v, id makes a line where it muſt be e 
LE long: | 1 


This nymph, td the Gelrüelön of rs 


| Again : 
Th' are rous herbe the bright locks t, | 


# 
f 
» % © 


* 
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Let the article be pronounced ſhort, and it 


reduces the melody almoſt to — 
Better ſo however than a falſe quantity. 

the following IR we 4 5 bean 
defect, Du c 


And old impertinence | expel bi new. 5 | IO 
With varying vanities || from ew ry part. 
Lore in theſe labyrinths I his ſlaves detains, 
New ſtratagems || the radiant lock to gain. 
Her eyes half-languiſhing || half=drown'd in tears. 
Roar'd for the handkerchief || that caus'd his pain. 
Paſſions like elements | though born to fight... _ 


The great variety of modulation conſpi- 
cuous in Engliſh verſe, will be found upon 


rial to ariſe chiefly from the pauſes and ac- 


cents; and therefore theſe circumſtances 
are of greater importance than is commonly 
thought. There is a degree of intricacy in 
this branch of our ſubject, and it will re- 
quire ſome pains to give a diſtinct view of 
it. But we muſt not be diſcouraged by dif- 
fculties. The pauſe, which paves the way 
to the accent, offers itſelf firſt to our exami- 
nation, From a very ſhort trial, the fol- 

3 C 2 lowing 


1 
| 
| 
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lowing facts will be verified. 1ft, A link 
admits but one capital pauſe; ad, In 
different lines, we find this pauſe after the 
fourth fyllable, after the fiſth, "after! the 
ſixth, and after the ſeventh. Theſe parti 
culars lay a ſolid foundation for diyiding 
Engliſh heroic lines into four ſorts, diftin- 
guiſhed by the different places of the pauſe, 
Nor is this an idle diſtinction. On ibe 
contrary, unleſs it be kept in view, we can 
not have any juſt notion of the richneſs and 
variety of Engliſh verſification. Each fort 
or order hath a melody peculiar to itlelf, 
readily diſtinguiſhable by a good ear; 1nd, 
in the ſequel; I am not without hopes to 
make the cauſe of this peculiarity ſufficient- 
ly evident. It muſt be obſerved, at the 
fame time, that the pauſe: cannot be made 
indifferently at any of the places mentioned. 
It is the ſenſe that regulates the pauſe, # 
will be ſeen more fully afterward ; and con- 
ſequently, it is the ſenſe that determines of 
what order every line muſt be. There cas 
be but one capital muſical pauſe in ,a line; 
and this pauſe ought to coincide, if _ 


2 


s 
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with a pauſe in the ſenſe; in order that 


the ſound may accord with the ſenſe, —. 


What is ſaid muſt be illuſtrated by ex- 


amples of each ſort or order. And of 


Xx 


the pauſe after the fourth ſyllable: ” _ |, 


Back chrough the paths of pleaſing ſenſe I ran _ 
_— ebene 
Profuſe of bliſs j and pregnant with delight 


After the 5th : 


So when an angel I by divine command, © 
Vith riſing tempeſts || ſhakes a guilty land, : 


After the 6th : ; 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe | from ſoul to ſoul 


Apain, 


After the 7th : | 
And taught the doubtful battle || where to rage 


Again, 


Then from his cloſing eyes || thy form ſhall part 


- 
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Again, 15 =: Arn a Nes _— 
And in ib not deletion urn it 


Beide the capital pauſe now anne 
other inferior or ſemipauſes will be diſco- 
vered by a nice ear. Of theſe there are 
commonly two in each line; one before the 
capital pauſe, and one after it. The former 
is invariably placed after the firſt long f- 
lable, whether the line begin with a long 
ſyllable or a ſhort. The other in its variety 
| Imitates the capital pauſe. In ſome lines 
it follows the 6th ſyllable, in ſome the 7th, 
and in ſome the 8th. Of theſe ſemipauſes 
take the following examples. | 


1ſt and Sth: 

Led through a fad ] variety | of wo. 

Iſt and 7th: ha eg. 
all hurry mk 6 
2d and 8th: | 


Prom ſtorms | a ſhelter lend from her | FRY 
2d 
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A 6th ; | | , 
Let Wy | let honour || walt | the wedded dame | 
2dand 7th: e 
More f all pain fell paſſion ] and all pride 


Even from theſe few examples, it ap- 
pears, that the place of the laſt ſemipauſe, 
like that of the full pauſe, is directed in a 
good meaſure by the ſenſe, Its proper 
place with reſpect to the melody is after 
the eighth ſyllable, ſo as to finiſh the line 
with an lambus diſtinctly pronounced, 
which, by a long ſyllable after a ſhort, is a 
preparation for reſt. If this hold, the pla- 
cing this ſemipauſe after the 6th or after 
the 7th ſyllable, muſt be directed by the 
ſenſe, in order to avoid a pauſe in the middle 
of a word, or betwixt two words intimately 
connected; and fo far melody is juſtly ſa- 
crificed to ſenſe. wy 

In diſcourſing of the full pauſe in a Hex- 
meter line, it is laid down as a rule, 
That it ought neyer to divide a word. Such 
licence deviates too far from the connection 


that 
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that ought to be betwixt the pauſes of ſenſe 
and of melody, And in an Engliſh line, 
it is for the ſame reaſon equally wrong to 
divide a word by a full pauſe. Let w 
juſtify this reaſon by experiments, 


A noble ſupertfluiry i it eraves 
Abhor, a Perpeſtuity ſhould ſtand 


Are theſe lines diſtinguiſhable from ben 


Scarcely, I think. 

The ſame rule is not applicable to a ſe- 
mipauſe, which being ſhort and faint, is 
not ſenſibly diſagreeable when it divides a 


word. 


Relent]leſs walls | whoſe darkſome round | coin | 


For her | white ile ing. 
In theſs | deep ſolitudes j and a0 ful cdl 


It muſt However be acknowledged, that 
the melody here ſuffers in ſome degree. A 
word ought to be pronounced without any 


bigs betwixt its component nr” The 
ſemipauſe 
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ſemipauſe muſt bend to this rule, and 
thereby vaniſheth almoſt altogether... : 
With regard to the capital pauſe, it is ſo 
eſſential to the melody, that a poet cannot 
be too nice in the choice of its place, in ors 
der to have it full, clear, and diſtin, It 
cannot be placed more happily than with a 
pauſe in the ſenſe ; and if the ſenſe require 
but a comma after the fourth, fifth, fixth, 
or ſeventh ſyllable, there can be no ift 
culty about this muſical pauſe. But to 
make ſuch coincidence eſſential, would 
cramp verſification too much; and we have 
experience for our authority, that there 
may be a pauſe in the melody where the 
ſenſe requires none. We muſt not how- 
ever imagine, that a muſical pauſe may be 
placed at the end of any word indifferently. 
dome words, like ſyllables of the ſame 
word, are fo intimately connected as not to 
bear a ſeparation even by a pauſe. No good 
poet ever attempted to ſeparate a ſubſtantive 
from its article: the dividing ſuch intimate. 
companions, would be harſh and unplea- 
ſant. The following line, for example, 
VoI. II. 3 D N Cannot 
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cannot be pronaunced with a pauſe. a 


marked, 
If Delia ſmile, the | flow'rs begin to fpring 
But ought to be pronounced in the ne 


ing manner. 


If Delia ſmile, || the flow'rs 0 to ſpring. 


If then it be not a matter. of indifferency 
where to make the pauſe, there ought to 
be rules for determining what words may 

be ſeparated by a pauſe and what are in- 
capable of ſuch ſeparation. I ſhall endea» 
vour to unfold theſe. rules; not chiefly for 
their utility, but in order to exemplify ſome 
latent principles that tend to regulate our 
| taſte even where we are ſcarce ſenſible of 
them. And to that end, it ſeems the eli- 
gible method to run over the verbal rela- 
tions, beginning with the moſt intimate. 
The firſt that preſents itſelf, is that of ad- 
jective and ſubſtantive, being the relation 
of ſubſtance and quality, the moſt in- 
timate of all. A quality cannot exiſt inde- 
| pendent of a ſubſtance, nor is it ſeparable 
7 from it even in imagination, becauſe they 


make 
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make parts of the ſame idea ; and for that 
reaſon, it muſt, with regard to melody, be 
diſagreeable, to beſtow upon the adjective 
a ſort of independent exiſtence, by inter- 
jecting a pauſe betwixt it and its ſubſtan- 
tive. I cannot therefore approve the fol- 
lowing lines, nor any of the fort ; for to 
my taſte they are harſh and unpleaſant, 
Of thouſand bright | inhabitants of tht 
The ſprites of fiery | termagants inflame 
The reſt, his many -colour'd | robe conceal'd 
The ſame, his ancient | perſonage to deck 
Ey'n here, where frozen | Chaſtity retires 
I fit, with fad civility, I read 
Back to my native | moderation ſlide 
Or ſhall we ev'ry | decency confound 
Time was, a ſober | Engliſhman wou'd knock 
And place, on good | ſecurity, his gold 
Taſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies 
But ere the tenth | revolving day was run 

BT} Firſt 
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Firſt let the juſt OI IN be paid | 
Go, threat thy earth-born l Myrmidons ; but here 
Haſte to the fierce || Achilles? tent (he cties) 
All bur the ever-wakeful | eyes of Joe 


Your own reſiſtleſo eloquence employ 4 


I have upon this article multiplied exam- 
ples, that in a caſe where I have the miſ- 
fortune to diſlike what paſſes current in 
practice, every man upon the ſpot may 
judge by his own taſte. The foregoing 
reaſoning, it is true, appears to me juſt : it 
is however too ſubtile, to afford conviction 
in oppoſition to taſte. 

Confidering this matter in a fuperficil 
view, one might be apt to imagine, that it 
muſt be the fame, whether the adjectire 
go firſt, which is the natural order, ot 
the ſubſtantive, which is indulged by the 
laws of inverſion. But we foon diſco- 
ver this to be a miſtake. Colour cannot 
be conceived independent of the ſurface co- 
loured ; but a tree may be conceived, 25 
growing in a certain ſpot, as of a cer 
tain 
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tain kind, and as ſpreading its extended 
branches all around, without ever thinking 
of the colour. In a word, qualities, though 
related all to one ſubject, may be conſidered 
ſeparately, and the ſubject may be conſider- 
ed with ſome of its qualities independent of 
others; though we cannot form an image 
of any fingle quality independent of the 
ſubject. Thus then, though an adjective 
named firſt be inſeparable from the ſub- 
| ſtantive, the propoſition does not recipro- 
cate. An image can be formed of the ſub- 
ſtantive independent of the adjective; and 
for this reaſon, they may be ſeparated by a 
pauſe, when the former is introduced be- 
fore the latter : 


For thee, the fates | ſeverely kind ordain 
And curs'd with hearts | unknowing how to yield. 


The verb and adverb are preciſely in the 


$ fame condition with the ſubſtantive and ad- 


jective. An adverb, which expreſſes a cer- 
tain modification of the action expreſſed by 
the verb, is not ſeparable from it even in i- 
magination. And therefore I muſt alſo 


give up the following lines. 
\ And 
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And which it much] becomes you to forget 
Ti is one thing madly | to diſperſe my ftors 


But an a&tion may be conceived leaving out 


a particular modification, preciſely as a ſub- 
ject may be conceived leaving out a particu- 
lar quality; and therefore when by inver. 
ſion the verb is firſt introduced, it has ng 


bad effect to interject a pauſe betwixt it and 


the adverb which follows. This may be 
done at the. cloſe of a line, where the pauſe 
is at leaſt as full as that! is which divides the 


line: 


| While yet he ſpoke, the Prince advancing drew 


Nigh to the lodge, &c. 


The agent and its action come next, ex- 
preſſed in grammar by the active ſubſtan- 
tive and its verb. Betwixt theſe, placed in 


their natural order, there is no difficulty of 


interjecting a pauſe. An active being is not 


always in motion, and therefore it is eaſily 
| ſeparable in idea from its action. When in 
a ſentence the ſubſtantive takes the lead, 
we know not that action is to follow; and 


. 


\ 


f 
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as reſt muſt precede the commencement-of 


motion, this interval is a Proper opportu- 


nity for a pauſe. 
On the other hand, when by inverſion 


the verb is placed firſt, is it lawful to ſepa» 
rate it by a pauſe from the active ſubſtan- 
tive? I anſwer not, becauſe an action is 
not in idea ſeparable from the agent, more 
than a quality from the ſubſtance to which 
it belongs. Two lines of the firſt rate for 
beauty have always appeared to me excep- 
tionable, upon account of the pauſe” thus 
intetjected betwixt the verb and the conſe+ 
quent ſubſtantive; and I have now diſca- 
vered a reaſon to ſupport my taſte ; 


In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
| here heay*nly-penſive | Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing | Melancholy reigns, 


The point of the greateſt delicacy regards 
the active verb and the paſſive ſubſtantive 
placed in their natural order. On the one 
hde it will be obſerved, that theſe words 
lignify things which are not ſeparable in 
idea, Killin g cannot be conceived with- 

LAS ED out 
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out ſome being that is put to death, nor 
painting without a ſurface upon which the 
colours are ſpread. On the other fide, an 
action and the thing on which it is exerted, 
are not, like ſubſtance and quality, united in 
one individual ſubject. The active ſubject 
is perfectly diſtin from that which is paſ- 
five; and they are connected by one cir- 
cumſtance only, that the action exerted by 
the former, is exerted upon the latter. This 
makes it poſſible to take the action to pieces, 
and to conſider it firſt with relation to the a- 
gent, and next with relation to the patient. 
But after all, ſo intimately connected are 
the parts of the thought, that it requires an 
effort to make a ſeparation even for a mo- 
ment. The ſubtiliſing to ſuch a degree is 
not agreeable, eſpecially in works of imagi- 
nation, The beſt poets however, taking 
advantage of this ſubtilty, ſcruple not to 
ſeparate by a pauſe an active verb from its 
paſſive ſubject. Such pauſes in a long 
work may be indulged ; but taken ſingly, 
they certainly are not agreeable. 1 appeal 
to the following examples. 


The 


s * 


9 

- 

9 ; 
* # _— 
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The peer now ſpreads | the glitt'ring forfex vide 
As ever ſully'd | the mig e 
Repair d to ſearch | the gloomy cave of spleen 
Nothing, to mike | philoſophy thy friend 


Shou'd chance to make | the well dreſs'd rabbla 
ſtare 


Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main 
Theſe madmen never hurt | the church or . 
How ſhall we fl [a library with wit 
What better teach ſ a foreigner the tongue? 
Sure, if I ſpare the miniſter, no rules 
Of honour bind me, not to maul his tools, 


[ 


On the other hand, when the paſſive ſub- 
ject by inverſion is firſt named, there is no 
difficulty of interjecting a pauſe betwixt it 
and the verb, more than when the active 
ſubject is firſt named. The ſame reaſon 
holds in both, that though a verb cannot 
be ſeparated in idea from the ſubſtantive 
which governs it, and ſcarcely from the 
ſubſtantive it governs; yet a ſubſtantive 

Vox. II. + 4B may 
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may always be conceived independent of 
che verb. - When the paſſive ſubject is in- 
troduced before the verb, we know not 
that an action is fo be exerted upon it; 
therefore we may reſt till the action com- 
mences. For the ſake of illuſtration. take 
the following examples. Hg 


Shrines! where their vigils | n 'd virgins keep 


Soon as thy letters | trembling I uncloſe 


| No happier taſk | theſe N eyes purſue 


What is ſaid PID placing the pauſe, 
leads to a general obſervation, which I ſhall 
have occaſion for afterwards. - The natural 
order of placing the active ſubſtantive and 
its verb, is more friendly to a pauſe than 
the inverted order. But in all the other 
connections, inverſion affords by far a bet- 
ter opportunity for a pauſe. Upon this de- 
pends one of the great advantages that 
blank verſe hath over rhyme. The privi- 
lege of inverſion, in which it far excels 
rhyme, gives it a much greater choice of 
pauſes, than can be had in the wang” order | 


of arrangement, 
We | 
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Me now proceed to the ſlighter connec 
tions, which ſhall be diſcuſſed in one gene- 
ral article. Words connected by conjunc- 
tions and prepoſitions freely admit a pauſe 
betwixt them, which will be clear from 
the following inſtances. | 


| 8 1 110 - 
Aſſume what ſexes | and what ſhape they pleaſe 
The light militia | of the lower ſky 


| Connecting particles were invented to unite 
in a period two ſubſtantives ſignifying things 
occaſionally united in the thought, but 
which have no natural union. And be- 
twixt two:things not only ſeparable in idea, 
but really diſtin, the mind, for the ſake 
of melody, chearfully admits by a pauſe a 
momentary disjunction of their occaſional 
union. | 7 


One capital branch of the ſubje& is ſtill 
upon hand, to which I am directed by what 
is juſt now ſaid, It concerns thoſe parts of 
ſpeech which ſingly repreſent no idea, and 
which become not ſignificant till they be 
Joined to other words. I mean conjunctions, 
3E 2 prepoſitions, 
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prepoſitions, articles, and ſuch like acceſſo- 

ries, paſſing under the name of particles, 
Upon theſe: the queſtion occurs, Whether 
they can be ſeparated by a pauſe from the 
words that make them ſignificant ? Whe- 
ther, for example, in the following lines, 
the ſeparation of the acceſſory prepoſition 
from-the principal ſubſtantive, be according 


to rule? 
'The goddeſs with adiſcontented air 
And heighten'd by || the diamonds circling rays 
When victims at || yon altar's foot we lay 
So take it in | the very words of Creech 

An enſign of | the delegates of Jove 
| Two ages o'er || his native realm he reign'd d 


While angels, with their ſilver wings o n 


Or ſeparating the conjunction Fc the 
word it connects with what goes before : 


Talthybius and | Eurybates the good 


It will be obvious at the firſt glance, that 


the foregoing reatoning upon objects natu- 
rally 
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rally connected, are not applicable to words 
which of themſelves are mere ciphers. We 
muſt therefore have recourſe to ſome other 
principle for ſolving the preſent queſtion. 
Theſe particles out of their place are total- 
ly inſignificant. To give them a meaning, 
they muſt be joined to certain words. The 
neceſſity of this junction, together with 
cuſtom, forms an artificial connection, 
which has a ſtrong influence upon the 
mind. It cannot bear even a momentary 
ſeparation, which deſtroys the ſenſe, and is 
at the ſame time contradictory to practice. 
Another circumſtance tends ſtill more to 
make this ſeparation diſagreeable. The 
long ſyllable immediately preceding the full 
pauſe, muſt be accented ; for this is requi- 
red by the melody, as will afterward ap- 
pear. But it is ridiculous to accent or put 
an emphaſis upon a low word that raiſes no 
idea, and is confined to the humble pro- 
vince of connecting words that raiſe ideas. 
And for that reaſon, a line muſt be diſa- 
greeable where a particle immediately pre- 


cedes the full pauſe; for ſuch conſtruction 
of 
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of a — makes the OY diſcord with the 
mage? 3 SS | 


Hicherto we have diſcourled | upon that 
| pauſe only which divides the line. = the 
ſame rules applicable to the concluding 
pauſe ?. This muſt be anſwered by making 
a diſtinction. In the firſt line of a couplet, 
the concluding pauſe differs little, if at all, 

from the pauſe which divides the line; and 
for that reaſon, the rules are applicable to 
both equally. . The concluding pauſe of the 
cCouplet, is in a different condition: it re- 
ſembles greatly the concluding pauſe in a 
Hexameter line. Both of them indeed are 
ſo remarkable, that they never can be grace- 
ful, unleſs when they accompany a pauſe in 
the ſenſe. Hence it follows, that a couplet 
ought always to be finiſhed with ſome cloſe 
in the ſenſe ; if not a point, at leaſt a comma. 
The truth is, that this rule is ſeldom tranſ- 
greſſed. In Pope's works, upon a curſory 
ſearch indeed, I found but the * 
deviations from the rule, 


. 6 1 N 4 4 


j - 
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Nothing is foreign: parts relate e 
One all- extending, all - preſerving foul; 
Connects each 9 — | 


— | A f | . 2 | 4 : J 
Another: | | 


To draw freſh colours from CEE) konne 
To ſteal from rainbows ce they drop in ſhow's 
A brighter waſh —— 


But now, ſuppoſing the connection to be 
Þo ſlender -as to admit a pauſe, it follows 
not that a pauſe may always be put. There 
is one rule to which every other ought to 
bend, That the ſenſe muſt never be wound 
ed or obſcured by: the muſic; and upon that 
account, I condemn the following We * 


vnde firſt [ in public ca cares, the found. d 
* | | 5 5 
Who riſing, high || th' imperial ſceptre Tais d. 2 ; 


With reſpect to inverſion, it appears both 
fram reaſon and experiments, that many 
words which cannot bear a ſeparation in 
their natural order, admit a pauſe when in- 
yerted, And it may be added, that when 
twWo 
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two words, or two members of a ſentence, 
in their natural order, can be ſeparated by a 
pauſe, ſuch ſeparation can never be amiſs in 
an inverted order. An inverted period, 


which runs croſs to the natural train of 


ideas, requires to be marked in ſome mea- 
ſure even by pauſes in the ſenſe, that the 
parts may be diſtinctly known. Take the 
following examples. * 
As with cold lips || T kiſs d the facred veil. 

With other beauties || charm my partial eyes. 

Full in my view || ſet all the bright abode. 

With words like theſe || the troops Ulyſſes ruPd, 
Back to th aſſembly roll [ the thronging train, 


Not for their grief || the Greein hoſt I blame, 


The ſame where the Ci is made at 
the cloſe of the firſt line of the couplet : 


For ſpirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they | ered 


The pauſe is tolerable even at the cloſe of 
the couplet, for the reaſon juſt now ſuggeſt- 


ed, 
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ed, that inverted members require ſome 


| flight pauſe i in the ſenſe: 


"Twas where the plane-tree ſpread its ſhades as 
round : 

The altars heav d; ad from the _— ground 

A mighty dragon ſhot. 


Thus a train e hath — 
led us to concluſions with regard to the 


muſical pauſe, very different from thoſe in 


the firſt ſection, concerning the ſeparating 
by an interjected circumſtance words inti- 


mately connected. One would conjecture, 


that where · ever words are ſeparable by in- 


terjecting a circumſtance, they ſhould be e- 
qually ſeparable by interjecting a pauſe. 


But, upon a more narrow inſpection, the 
appearance of analogy vaniſheth. To make 


this evident, I need only premiſe, that a 


pauſe in the ſenſe diſtinguiſhes the different 
members of a period from each other ; that 
two words of the ſame member may be ſe- 
parated by a circumſtance, all the three 
making ſtill but one member; and therefore 
that a pauſe in the ſenſe has no connection 
with the ſeparation. of words by intetjected 
Vor. II. 2 circumſtances. 


. 
« 
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7 V 


eircumſtances. This ſets the matter in a 
dlear light. It is obſerved above, that the 
muſical pauſe is intimately connected with 
the pauſe in the ſenſe; ſo intimately indeed, 
that regularly they ought to coincide. As 
| this would be too great a reſtraint, a licence | 
| is indulged, to place pauſes for the fake of 
1 the muſic where they are not neceſſary for 
1 the ſenſe. But this licence muſt be kept 
within bounds. And a muſical pauſe 
i ought never to be placed where a pauſe is 
1 excluded by the ſenſe; as, for example, be- 
| | twixt the adjective and following ſubſtantive 
which make parts of the ſame idea, and 
ſtill leſs. betwixt a particle and the worg 
which makes it ſignificant. 
Abſtràcting at preſent from the — 
> rity of modulation ariſing from the different 
'. pauſes, it cannot fail to be obſerved in 
general, that they introduce into our verſe 
no flight degree of variety. Nothing more 
fatigues the ear, than a number of uniform 
lines haying all the ſame pauſe, which is 
extremely remarkable in the French verſifi- 
eation. This imperfection will be diſcern- 
ed bya Unc ear. even in the ſhorteſt ſucceſ- 
8 ; fon, 


„ . 
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ſion, and becomes intolerable in a long 
poem. Pope excels all the wordt in the 
variety of his modulation, which indeed is 

not leſs perfect of its kind than chat of 

Virgil. 

From what is now ſaid, — ought l. to 
be one exception. Uniformity in the 
members of a thought, demands equal uni- 
formity in the members of the period which 
expreſſes that thought. When therefore 
reſembling objects or things are expreſſed 
in a plurality of verſe-lines, | theſe lines in 
their ſtructure ought to be as uniform as 
poſſible, and the pauſes in particular ought 
all of them to have the ſame 1 Take 
the following examples. Ft 


By foreign hands | thy dying eyes were clos d, 
By foreign hands || thy decent limbs compos d, 
By foreign hands || thy humble grave adorn'd. 


Again, | | ; 


Bright as the ſun, || e the gazers ſuike, 
And, der they ſhine on all alike, 


ge 3 Speaking 


— 
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Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature: 


b Warms i in Na fun || refreſhes in the breeze, 
_ Glows in the ſtars || and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life || extends through all ext, 


l undivided || operates unſ pent. 


Pauſes a are like to dwell longer upon 
hand than I imagined; for the ſubject is 
not yet exhauſted. It is laid down above, 
that Engliſh heroic verſe, conſidering melo- 
dy only, admits no more than four capital 
pauſes ; and that the capital pauſe of every 
line is determined by the ſenſe to be 
after the fourth, the fifth, the ſixth, or 
ſeventh ſyllable. And that this doc- 
trine holds true ſo far as melody alone is 
concerned, every good ear will bear teſti- 
mony. At the fame time, examples are 
not unfrequent, in Milton eſpecially, of the 
- capital pauſe being after the firſt; the ſe- 

cond, or the third ſyllable And that this 
- licence may be taken, even gracefully, 
when it adds vigoar to the expreſſion, I 
readily admit. So far the found may be 
juſtly facrificed to the ſenſe or expreſſion. 


That this licence may be ſucceſsfully taken, 
will 
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will de clear from the following example. 
Pope, in his tranſlation of Homer, de- 
ſcribes a rock broke off from a mountain, 


and hurling to the plain, in the following 
. | = 


>, 


From deep ws e the rolling ruin bounds; 

At every ſhock the crackling wood reſaunds; 

Still gath'ring force, it ſmocks; and urg'd amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 
the plain: | 

There ſtops || So Hector. Their whole force he 
prov'd, 

Reſiſtleſs when he ng; and when he ſlope, un- 
moy's,* -. : 


In the penult n 
muſical pauſe is at the end of the fifth ſyl- 
lable; but it enlivens the expreſſion by its 
coincidence with that of the ſenſe at the 
end of the ſecond ſyllable. The ftop- 
ping ſhort before the uſual pauſe in the 
melody, aids the impreſſion that is made 
by the deſcription of the ſtone's ſtopping 
ſhort. And what is loſt to the melody by 
this artifice, is more than compenſated by . 
the force that is added to the deſcription. 
Milton 
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Milton. makes 2 happy uſe of this licence; 
witneſs the enn e e from his 


1 Loft. | $3 
ca Thus with the year 


Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day || or the ſweet approach of even or morn. 


Celeſtial voices to the midnight- air 
Sole || or reſponſive each to others note. 


Ard over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook but delay d to ſtrike. 


| — And wi uproar 
* rul'd | ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd, 


— - And hard'ning in his ſtrength 


Tl A 
Glories for never ſince created man 
Met ſuch embodied force. 


From bis ſlack hand the garland vreath'd for Eve 
Down drop'd || and all the faded roſes ſhed. 


Of uneſſential night, receives him next, 
Wide gaping and with utter loſs of * 


l 
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For now the thouge 


| Bath of laſt hoppinaſs andelefiing, pain 3, MF 
Tru 0! ropngt 06: pon iy) bal 


eyes. c. 


If we pale the 8 . 
with reſpect to melody ſingly, the pauſes 
are undoubtedly out of their proper place. 
But being united with thoſe of the ſenſe; 
they inforce the expreſſion and enliven it 
greatly. And the beauty of expreſſion is 
communicated to the ſound, - which, by a 
natural deception, makes even the melody 
appear more perfect * if the Wen 
pauſes were regular. 


. .To . the 0 of accenting, two 
general obſervations muſt be premiſed. The 
firſt is, That accents have a double effect. 
They contribute to the melody, by giving 
it air and ſpirit; they contribute not leſs 


to the ſenſe, by diſtinguiſhing important 


words from others. Theſe two effects 
ought never to be ſeparated. If a muſical 
accent be put where the ſenſe rejects it, we 
feel a diſcordance betwixt the thought and 
the 
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the melody. An accent, for le, 
placed on a word that makes no figure, 
has the effect to burleſk it, by giving it an 
unnatural elevation. The injury thus done 
to the ſenſe, is communicated to the melo- 
dy by the intimacy of connection, and 
both ſeem to be wounded. This rule is 
applicable in a peculiar manner to particles. 

It is indeed ridiculous to put an emphaſis 


on a word which of itſelf has no meaning, 


and like cement ſerves only to unite words 
ſign ificant. The other general obſervation 
is, That a word of whatever number of 
ſyllables, is not accented upon more than 
one of them. Nor is this an arbitrary prac- 
tice. The object repreſented by the word, 
is ſet in its beſt light by a ſingle accent: 
reiterated accents on different ſyllables in 
ſucceſſion, make not the emphaſis ſtronger ; 
but have an air, as if the ſound only of the 
accented ſyllables were regarded, and not 
the ſenſe of the word. 

Keeping in view the foregoing babes 
tions, the doctrine of accenting Engliſh he- 
roic verſe, is extremely ſimple. In the firſt 


place, N is confined to the long 


: 
$ 
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ſyllables; for the melody admits not am 
accent upon any ſhort ſyllable. In the next 
place, as the melody is inriched in propor- 
tion to the number of accents, every word 
that has à long ſyllable: ought to, be accent- 
ed, uffleſs where the accent i is hee! 12 
he ſenſe: a word, as obſerved,” 
makes no figure by its fignification, Mor 
bear an accent. According to this rule, a 
line may admit five accents; a caſe by r no 
means tare. | 

But ſuppoſing every long ſyllable to bs 


accented, there is conſtantly, in every line, 


one accent which makes a greater figure; | 
than the reſt. This capital accent is that, 
which precedes: the capital pauſe. . Hence 
it is diſtinguiſhable into two kinds; one 
that is immediately ſucceeded by the 
pauſe, and one that is divided from the 
pauſe by a ſhort: ſyllable. The former be- 
longs to lines of the firſt and third order: 
he ls latter to thoſe of the Tecond and fourth. | 
Examples of the firſt kind. 


Smooth flow he wives} the zephyrs gently: 2 
Belinda ſmil'd j and all the world was BY. 
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| Example of the ſecond, - 


There lay three girters | half a pair of gore 
And. all the trophies | of his former loves, 


Our humble vediiote is 69d the fair, 
5 Not a leſs Þlcaſing ll though lefs glorious care. 


And hew e irches | to the ground 


Theſe accents make different imp relflons 2 
on the mind, which will be the ſabje of 
a following ſpeculation. In the mean 
time, it may be ſafely pronounced a capi- 
tal defect in the compoſition of verſe, to: 
put a-low word, incapable of an accent, in 
the place where this accent ſhould be. This 
bars the accent altogether ; and I know no 
other fault more ſubverſive of the melody, 
if it be not that of barring a pauſe altogether. 
J may add affirmatively, that it is a capital 
beauty in the compoſition of verſe, to have 
the moſt important word of the ſentence, ſo 
placed as that this capital accent may be laid 
upon it. No ſingle circumſtance contri- 


butes more to the ä of verſe, than to 
11 ä * hay c 


f 
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have this accent on a word, that, by the 
importance of its meaning, is intitled to a 
peculiar emphaſis. To ſhow the bad effect 
of excluding the capital accent, I refer the — 
reader to ſome inſtances given above, 
p. 090, where particles 1 4 49% 
pauſe from the capital words that make | 
them ſignificant, and which. particles ought, 
for the ſake of the melody, to be accented, 
were they capable of an accent. Add to 
theſe the following inſtances from the m 
on Criticiſm. | 


Wos. king hi (nm, © 


1 1 


Nee 1 era 1of ſlow :nd four ad 
"OY 4 528. 


Nepal | obſcenity hould find 225 | 
. L 531. 


eee eee, at 
1 537. 
For "is but half | a judge's talk, — 15 
vo E 862, 


'Tis not enough, | taſte, MIO + 
% of oe nil wer ta 
3 G 2 That 


-g20 Baur or n 
a amn enk. 


N monde yr eee of 


But of this frame the bearings, and the les 
The 1 connections, nice dependencies 1 0 


bela i 2: bop 


| Whofe ri right it i, "was, $4 * * 


2 121 311-3 #444 


h+ N 7 550 


. 


Saen: 366 54 — b 


Lace this Fault i is at the end of the 1 * 
that cloſes a pls, it leaves not the leaſt 


trace of melody : | oniwol in! adh oth 


- 


£34 


In a line expreſſive of what is humble or 
dejected, it improves the reſemblance be- 
*twixt the ſound and ſenſe, to exclude the 
capital accent. This, to my taſte, is 4 
beauty in the following likes. 


In theſe deep s8lirudes j and ure 


The poor inhabirapty behòlds in vain 


'To conclude this 3 Ke accents are 
not, like the ſyllables, confined to a certain 


number. Some lines have no fewer than 
. 4 ”q five, 
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five, und there are lines that admit not a- 
bove one. This wariety, as we have ſeen, 
depends entirely on the different powers f 
the component words. Particles, even 

here they are long by poſition, cannot be 
accented; and polyſyllables, whatever ſpace 
they occupy, admit but one accent. mm 
ſyllables have another defect, that th 
generally exclude the full pauſe. I have 
ſhown above, that few polyſyllables can 
find ace” in the conſtruction of Engliſh 
verſe. Here are reaſons for en 

Wem; could they find Place. 


1 am now prepared to Full a promiſe 
leoncervieg! the four ſorts of lines that enter 


into Engliſh heroic verſe. That theſe have, 
euch of them, a peculiar melody diſtinguiſh- 
able by a good ear, I ventured to ſuggeſt, 
and promiſed to account for: and though 
this ſubject is extremely delicate, I am not 
without hopes of making good my engage- 
ment. Firſt, however, like a wary gene- 
ral, I take all advantages the ground will 


permit, do not aver, that this peculiarity 
of madulation is in every inſtance. per- 
ceptible. 
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ceptible. Far from it. The impreſſion | 
made by a period, whether it be verſe or 


Proſe, is oecaſioned chiefly by the thought, 


and in an inferior degree by the words; 
and. theſe articles are ſo intimatgly; uni- 


ted with the melody, that they have each 
of them a ſtrang influence upon the others. 
With reſpect to the melody in particular, 
inſtances are without number, of melody, in 


itſelf poor and weak, paſſing For rich and 


ſpirited where it is ſupported . by the 


thought and expreſſion. I am; therefore 
intitled to inſiſt, that this experiment be 


tried upon lines of equal rank. And to a- 
void the 
alſo inſiſt, that the lines choſen for a trial 


perplexity of various caſes,” I muſt 


be regularly accented before the pauſe: for 


- upon a matter abundantly refined in itſelf, 
I would not willingly be imbarraſſed with 


faulty and irregular lines. Theſe: prelimi- 


naries being adjuſted, I begin with ſome 
general obſervations, that will ſave repeating 


the ſame ching over and over upon each par- 
ticular caſe. And, firſt, an accent ſucceed- 
ed by a pauſe, makes ſenſibly a deeper im- 
el an where the voice goes on with- 
1 out 


out a ſtop : to make an impreſſion te- 


quires time; and there is no time where 


there is no pauſe. The fact is ſo certain, that 
in running over a few lines, there is ſcarce 
an ear ſo dull as not readily to diſtinguiſh 
from others,” that' particular accent which 
immediately precedes the full pauſe. In the 
next place, the elevation of an accenting 
tone, produceth in the mind a fimilar ele- 
vation, which is continued during the pauſe. 
Every circumſtance is different where the 
pauſe is ſeparated from the accent by a ſhort: 
ſyllable. The impreſſion made by the ac- 
cent is more flight when there is no ſtop; 
and the elevation of the accent is gone in a 
moment by the falling of the voice in pro- 
nouncing the ſhort ſyllable that follows. 
The pauſe alſo is ſenſibly affected by the 


- poſition of the accent. In lines of the firſt 
and third order, the cloſe conjunction of 


the accent and pauſe, occaſions a ſudden. 
ſtop without preparation, which rouſes the 
mind, and beſtows on the melody a ſpirit- 
ed air. When, on the other hand, the 
pauſe is ſeparated from the accent by a. 
ſhort ſyllable, which always happens in 


lines 


* 
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lines of the ſecond and fourth order, the 
pauſt is ſdſt and gentle. This ſhort unac · 

cented ſyllable fucceeding one that is ac- 
oented, muſt of courſe be pronounced: with 
a falling voice; which naturally prepares for a 
| . Themind falls gently from the accent- 

ed ſyllable,” and ſlides into reſt! as it werei 
inſenfibly; Further, the lines themſelves; 
derive different powers from the poſition of 
the pauſe. A pauſe after the fourth. ſylla- 
ble divides the line into two unequal por- 
tions, of which the largeſt comes laſts 
This circumſtance reſolving the line into 
an aſcending ſeries, makes an improſſion in 
pronouncing like that of mounting upward. 
And to this impreſſion contributes the re- 
doubled effort in pronouncing the largeſt 
portion, which is laſt in order. The mind 
has a different feeling when the ' pauſe 
facceeds the fifth ſyllable. The line being 
divided into two equal parts by this pauſe, 
theſe parts, pronounced with equal effort, 
are agrecable by their uniformity. A line: 
divided by a pauſe after the fixth ſyllable, 
makes an impreſſion oppoſite to that firſt 
mentioned. Being divided into two une- 


qual 


| 
"4 
| 
| 


N 
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qual portions, of which the ſhorteſt is laſt 
in order, it appears like a flow. deſcending 
ſeries; and the ſecond portion being pro- 
nounced. with leſs effort than the firſt, the 
diminiſhed effort prepares the mind for reſt; 
And this preparation for reſt is ſtill more 
ſenſibly felt where the pauſe is after the 
ſeventh n as in lines of the fourth 
order. * | 

No perſon can be at a loſs. in | applying 
theſe obſervations. A line of the firſt order 
is of all the, moſt ſpirited and lively. To 
produce this effect, ſeveral of the circum- 
ſtances above mentioned concur. The accent, 
being followed inſtantly by a pauſe, makes an 
illuſtrious figure: the elevated tone of the 
accent elevates the mind: the mind is ſup- 
ported in its elevation by the ſudden un- 
prepared pauſe which rouſes and animates: 
and the line itſelf, repreſenting by its une - 
qual diviſion an aſcending ſeries, carries the 
mind ſtill higher, making an impreſſion ſi- 
milar to that of mounting upward. The 
ſecond ' order has a modulation ſenſibly 
ſweet, ſoft, and flowing. The accent is 
not ſo ſprightly as in the former, becauſe a 

Vor. II, 3 H | ſhort 
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mort ſyllable intervenes betwixt it and the 


pauſe: its elevation, by the ſame means, 
vaniſheth inſtantaneouſſy: the mind, by a 
falling voice, is gently prepared for a ſtop: 


and the pleaſure of uniformity from the di- 


viſion of the line into two equal parts, is 
calm and ſweet. The third order has a 
modulation not fo eaſily expreſſed in words. 


ne part reſembles the firſt order, by the 


livelineſs of an accent ſucceeded inſtantly 
by a full paufe. But then the elevation oc- 


caſioned by this circumſtance, is balanced 


in ſome degree by the remitted effort in 


pronouncing the ſecond portion, which re- 
mitted effort has a tendency to reſt. An- 


other circumſtance diſtinguiſheth it remark- 
ably. Its capital accent comes late, being 
placed on the ſixth ſyllable; and this cir- 
cumſtance beſtows on it an air of gravity 
and ſolemnity. The laſt order reſembles 
the ſecond in the mildneſs of its accent and 
ſoftneſs of its pauſe. It is ſtill more ſolemn 


than the third, by the lateneſs of its capital 


accent. It alſo poſſeſſes in a higher degree 
than the third, the tendency to reſt; and 
ot * circumſtance is of all the beſt qua- 

lified . 
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manner. 
But theſe are not be di npvilhting 
characters of the different orders. Each 
order alſo, by means of its final accent and 
pauſe, makes a peculiar impreſſion; ſo pe- 
culiar as to produce a melody clearly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from that of the others. This 
peculiarity is occaſioned” by the diviſion 
which the capital pauſe” makes in a line. 
By an unequal diviſion in the - firſt order, 
the mind has an impreſſion of aſcending; 
and is left at the cloſe in the higheſt eleva- 
tion, which is diſplay d on the concluding 
ſyllable. By this means, à ſtrong emphaſis 
is naturally laid upon the concluding ſylla- 
ble, whether by raiſing the voice to a 
ſharper tone, or by expreſſing the word in a 
fuller tone. This order accordingly is of all 
the leaſt proper for concluding a period, 
— a cadence is proper, and not an ac- 
In the ſecond” order, the final ac- 
cent 33 not ſo capital a figure. There 
is nothing ſingulat in its being marked by a 
pauſe, for this is common to all the orders; 
and this order, being deſtitute of the im- 
IN 4 WY preſſion 
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proſſion of aſcent, cannot rival the firſt or- 
der in the elevation of its accent, nor con- 

ſegquently in the dignity of its pauſe ; for 
theſe always haye a mutual influence. 
This order, however, with reſpect 
cloſe, maintains a ſuperiority over the third 
and fourth orders. In theſe the cloſe is 
more humble, being brought down by the 
impreſſion of deſcent, and by the remitted 
effort in pronouncing ; conſiderably; in the 
third order, and ſtill more conſiderably in 


to its 


the laſt, According to this deſcription,” the 


concluding accents, and pauſes of the four 
orders being reduced to a ſcale, will form a 
deſcending ſeries probably in an ae 
cal progreſſion. 
Alfter what is ſaid, will it be ae re- 
fining too much to ſuggeſt, that the different 
orders are qualified for different purpoſes, and 
that a poet of genius will be naturally led to 
make a choice accordingly ? I cannot think 
this altogether chimerical. It appears to 
me, that the firſt order is proper for a ſen- 
timent that is bold, lively, or impetuous; 
that the third order is proper for ſubjects 
_ {olemn, or aA the ſecond for 
what 
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what is tender, delicate, or melancholy, 
and in general for all the ſympathetie emo- 
tions; and the laſt for ſubjects of the ſame 

kind; When tempered- with any degree of 
ſolemnity. I do not contend, that any one 
order is fitted for no other taſk, than that 
aſſigned it. At that rate, no ſort of modus» 
lation would be left for accompanying ordi- 
nary! thoughts, that have nothing peculiar 
in them. I only venture to ſuggeſt, and 1 
do it with diffidence, that one order is pe- 
culiarly adapted to certain ſubjects, and 
better qualified than the others for expreſſ- 
ing ſuch ſubjects. The beſt way to judge 
is by experiment; and to avoid the impu- 
tation of a partial ſearch, I ſhall confine my 


inſtances to a ſingle th TY with 
the firſt order. 


On her white breaft, a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might 221 nh Infidels adore. 
Her lively looks, a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as utifix'd as thoſe; | 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; ; 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. - £ 
2 Rs 
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Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Migbt hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide Fl 
Ik to her ſhare ſome female errors fall. 
Look on n her face, and you'll forget em all. 
IT: Rape of the Lock 


In Scots ber the remarkable livelineſs | 
of this paſſage, it will be acknowledged by 


every one who has an ear, that the modu- 


lation muſt come in for a ſhare. The lines, 
all of them, are of the firſt order; a _ 
unuſual. circumſtance in the author of th 

poem, ſo eminent for variety in his verſifi- 
cation. Who can doubt, that, in this paſ- 
ſage, he has been led by delicacy of taſte to 
employ the firſt order 2 to qa 05 

thers'? aw ; 


, C 


3 order. e dic 


Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, | 

Nor let th* impriſon'd eſſences exhale; —_- | 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flowrs; | 

To 85 from rainbows ere they trop their W 
R >. 


EZ 
1 
2 > 
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| Again, | N l 
Oh, thoughtleſs tarl61 ever blind to fate, . 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. 0 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And d for ever —_ vidorious = N 


1 " | 


Third a 


To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, =. . © 
We truſt thiim important charge, he JOY 7 


Again, \ 


Oh fay what ſtranger cauſe, yet + 
| Could make a A* belle regect a lord: $4 


A vluratity of lined of the fourth adds; 
would not have a good effect in ſucceſſion; 
| becauſe, by a remarkable tendency to reſt, 
its proper office is to cloſe a period. The 
reader, therefore, muſt be ſatisfied with in- 


ſtances where this order is mixed with o- 
thers. 


Not Jouder Mack to pitying Heay'n are caſt, | 
When — or when lapdogs, breathe. their 
laſt. 


7-4 = A 
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3 Again, 


Again, a ei W 
Steel could che warks of =D pride confound, | 
And hew rippha) arches t9 the ground. 486? 
Again, _ 3 
She ſees, and dener at th* rpg i u, 
Juſt in the jaws of pp and codille. 
Again, | 5 


With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking fee, 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the cal,” 


And this ſuggeſts another experiment, 
which is, to ſet the different orders more di- 


rectly in oppoſition, by giving examples 
where they are mixed! in hs lame un | 


F irſt and ſecond orders. 3 


Sol through whit curtains ſhot a tim'rous rays 
And ope'd choſe e eyes chat muſt eclipſe the _ 


7 *- dias” youthful } ings in battle ſeiz'd 1 e 
Not ſcornful virgins ho their charms ſurvive, 


Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 1. 


— 
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Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, fad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair, 


| Firſt and third. 


Think what an equipage thou haſt in n 1156 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. 


Again, 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight-maſquerades, | 
Safe from the treach*rous friend, the daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark ? 


Again, 
—With tender billet- doux he lights the pyre, 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire ; 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes, 
Soon to obtain, and long poſſeſs the prize. 


Again, 


Jove's thunder roars, | heav'n tremb les all around, 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound, 
Vol. II. 31 __ Earth 
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Earth ſhakes her nodding wis, the ground gives 


way, 


And de pal ghoſts art ate flaſh of day! | 


Second and third. 


Sunk in Thaleſtris* arms, the . he found, 
Her _= . and her r unbound, K 


Again, | T4 ; 


On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 


Which with a ſigh ſhe rais d; and thus ſhe ſaid. 


Muſing on the foregoing ſubject, I begin 


to doubt whether I have not been all this 


while in a reverie. Here unexpectedly a 


| ſort of fairy-ſcene. opens, where every ob- 


jet is new and ſingular. Is there any 
truth in the appearance, or is it merely a 


work of imagination? The ſcene ſeems 


to be a reality; and if it can beat ex- 


33% 
amination, it muſt exalt greatly/ the me- 


lody of Engliſh heroic verſe. If uni- 


formity prevail, in the arrangement, in 


the equality of the lines, and in the re- 


ſemblance of the final ſounds; variety is ſtill 
ä more conſpicuous 1 in the pauſes and accents, 


which 
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which are divirſified:! in a ſurpriſing man- 


ner. The beauty that reſults from com- 


bined objects, is juſtly obſerved to conſiſt 
in a due mixture of uniformity and varie- 
ty *. Of this beauty many inſtances have 
already occurred, but none more illuſtrious 
than Engliſh verfification. However rude 
it may be by the ſimplicity of arrange- 
ment, it is highly melodious by its pau- 
ſes and accents, ſo as already to rival 
the moſt perfect ſpecies known in Greece 
or Rome. And it is no diſagreeable pro- 
ſpect to find ĩt nn of ſtill 2 re- 
finement. f 


We proceed to blank verſe, which hath 
ſo many circumſtances in common with 
rhyme, that what is neceſſary to be ſaid 
upon it may be brought within a narrow 
compaſs. With reſpect to form, it differs 
not from rhyme farther than in rejecting 
the jingle of ſimilar ſounds. But let us 
not think this difference a trifle, or that we 
gain nothing by it but the purifying our 
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verſe from a pleaſure ſo childiſh, In truth, 
our verſe is extremely cramped by rhyme; 
and the great advantage of blank verſe is, 
that, being free from the fetters of rhyme, 
it is at liberty to attend the imagination in 
its boldeſt flights. Rhyme neceſſarily di- 
vides verſe into couplets: each couplet 


makes a complete muſical period; the parts 
of which" are divided by pauſes, and the 


whole ſummed up by a full cloſe at the 


end: the modulation begins anew with 
the next couplet : and in this manner a 


compoſition in rhyme proceeds couplet after 
couplet. I have more than once had occa- 


ſion to obſerve the influence that found 


and ſenſe have upon each' other by their 
intimate union. If a couplet be a com- 


plete period with regard to the melody, 


it ought” regularly to be ſo alfo with re- 


gard to the ſenſe. This, it is true, proves 


too great x cramp upon compoſition ; 
and licences are indulged, as explained a- 


bove: | Theſe however muſt be uſed with 


diſcretion, ſo as to preſerve ſome degree of 


uniformity betwixt the ſenſe and the muſic. 


There 


PF 
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There ought never to be a full cloſe in the 


there ought always to be fome pauſe in the 
ſenſe at the end of every eouplet. The 


fame period as to ſenſe may be extended 
through ſeveral couplets; but in this caſe 


each couplet ought to contain a diſtinct 
member, diſtinguiſhed by a pauſe in the 


ſenſe as well as in the ſound; and the 


whole ought to be cloſed with a com- 
plete cadence. Rules fuch as theſe, muſt 
confine rhyme within very narrow bounds. 
A thought of any extent, cannot be redu- 
ced within its compaſs. The ſenſe muſt be 


. curtailed and broken into pieces, to make 


it ſquare with the curtneſs of melody: 
and it is obvious, that ſhort periods afford 
no latitude for inverſion. I have examined 


this point with the greater accuracy, in or- 


der to give a juſt notion of blank verſe ; and 


to ſhow that a flight difference in form may 


produce a very great difference in ſubſtance. 
Blank verſe. has the ſame pauſes and ac- 
cents with rhyme; and a pauſe at the end 


of every line, like what concludes the firſt 


line 1 a couplet. In a word, the rules of 
| melody 
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melody in blank verſe, are the ſame that 


obtain with reſpect to the firſt line of a 


couplet. But luckily, being diſengaged 


from rhyme, or, in other words, from 
couplets, there is acceſs to make every line 


run into another, preciſely as the firſt-line 


of a couplet may run into the ſecond. 
There muſt be a muſical pauſe at the end 
of every line; but it is not neceſſary that 
it be accompanied with a pauſe in the ſenſe. 
The ſenſe may be carried on through dif- 


ferent lines; till a period of the utmoſt ex- 


tent be completed, by a full cloſe both in 
the ſenſe and the ſound. There is no re- 
ſtraint, qther than that this full cloſe be at 


the end of a line. This reſtraint is neceſſa- 
ry in order to preſerve a coincidence be- 


twixt ſenſe and ſound; which ought to be 
aimed at in general, and is indiſpenſable in 


the caſe of a full cloſe, becauſe it has a ſtri- 


king effect. Hence the aptitude of blank 


verſe for inverſion; and conſequently the 
luſtre of its pauſes and accents; for which, 


as obſerved above, there is greater ſcope in 


inverſion, than when words run in their na- 


tural order. | 
. WE In 


„ 
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PR In the ſecond ſection of this chapter it is 
ſhown, that nothing contributes more than 
inverſion to the force and elevation of lan- 


guage. The couplets of rhyme confine. 


inverſion within narrow limits. Nor would 
the elevation of inverſion, were there acceſs 
for it in rhyme, be extremely concordant 


with the humbler tone of that ſort of 


verſe. It is univerſally agreed, that the 
loftineſs of Milton's ſtyle ſupports admira- 
bly the ſublimity of his ſubject; and it is 


not leſs certain, that the loftineſs of his 


ſtyle ariſes chiefly from inverſion. Shake- 
ſpear deals little in inverſion. But his blank 
verſe, being a ſort of meaſured proſe, is 
perfectly well adapted to the ſtage. La- 


boured inverſion is there extremely impro- 


per, becauſe i in dialogue it never can appear 


natural, 

Hitherto I have conſidered the nee 
of laying aſide rhyme, with reſpect to that 
ſuperior power of expreſſion which verſe 


acquires thereby. But this is not the only 


advantage of blank verſe. -It has another 


not leſs ſignal of its kind; and that is, of a 


more extenſive aan more complete melody. 
Its 


— — 
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Its muſic is not, like that of rhyme, con- 
fined to a ſingle couplet; but takes in a 
great compaſs, ſo as in ſome meaſure to 
rival muſic properly ſo called. The inter- 
vals betwixt its cadences may be long or 
ſhort at pleaſure; and, by this means, its 
modulation, with reſpect both to richneſs 
and variety, is ſuperior Aar to that of 
rhyme ; and ſuperior even to that of the 
Greek and Latin Hexameter. Of this ob- 
ſervation no perſon can doubt who. is ac- 
quainted with the Paradiſe Loft. In that 
work there are indeed many careleſs lines; 
but at every turn it ſhines out in the richeſt 
melody as well as in the ſublimeſt ſenti- 
ments. Take the following ſpecimen. 


Now Morn her roſy ſteps in thꝰ eaſtern clime 

Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl, 

When Adam wak'd, fo cuſtom'd, for his fleep 

Was acry light from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland, which th' only found | 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 

Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong 

Of e every bough; ſo much the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken'd Exe 
With treſſes diſcompos d, and glowing cheek, — 
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As through unquiet reſt: he on his ſide 
| Leaning half. rais d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld wx 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, "$0 
Shot forth peculiar graces; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus. Awake | 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found, 
Heav'n's taſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet. 2 
( Book I, 4. 1. 


Comparing the Latin Hexameter and Eng- 
liſh heroic rhyme, the former has obviouſly 
the advantage in the following particulars, 
It is greatly preferable as to arrangement, 
by the latitude it admits in placing the long 
— ſhott ſyllables. Secondly, the length 
of an Hexameter line hath a majeſtic uir: 
ours, by its ſhortneſs, is indeed more briſk 
and lively, but much leſs fitted for the ſub- 
lime. And, thirdly, the long high-ſound- 
Vor. II. 3 K ing 


* cloſes at the end of every line. In 
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ing words that Hexameter admits, add 
9 to its majeſty. To compenſate 
theſe advantages, Engliſh- rhyme ſſeſſes a 
greater number and greater variety, both of 


pauſes and of accents. Theſe two forts of 


verſe ſtand indeed pretty much in oppoſi- 


tion : in. the Hexameter, great variety of 


arrangement, none in the pauſes or accents: 


in the Engliſh rhyme, great variety in the 
pauſes and accents, very little in the” ar- 
rangement. | 
In blank verſe are united, in a 985 mea- 
ſure, the ſeveral properties of Latin Hexa- 


meter and Engliſh rhyme; and it poſſeſſes 
beſide many ſignal properties of its on. It 


is not confined, like a Hexameter, by a 


full cloſe at the end of every line; nor, 
like rhyme, by a full cloſe at the end of 
every couplet. This form of conſtruction, 
which admits the lines to run into each 
other, gives it a ſtill greater majeſty than 


ariſes from the length of a Hexameter line. 
By the ſame means, it admits inverſion e- 


ven beyond the Latin or Greek Haxame- 


ter, which ſuffer ſome confinement by the 
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its muſic it is illuſtrious. above all. The 

melody of Hexameter verſe, is circumſeri- | 
bed to a line; and of Engliſh rhyme, to a 
couplet. The melody of blank verſe is 
under no. confinement, but enjoys the ut- 
moſt privilege of which the melody of 
verſe is ſuſceptible, and that is to run hand 
in hand with the ſenſe. In a word, blank 
verſe is ſuperior to the Hexameter in many 
articles; and inferior to it in none, ſave in 
the latitude of arrangement, and 1 in the uſe 
of 18 words. = & 


In the French heroic OE there are 
found, on the contrary, all the defects of 
the Latin Hexameter and Engliſh rhyme, 
without the beauties of eſther. Subjected 
to the bondage of rhyme, and to the full 
cloſe at the end of each couplet, it is furs 
ther peculiarly diſguſtful by the uniform 
of its pauſes and accents. The line inva- 
riably is divided by the pauſe. into two equal 
parts, and the -accent is invariably placed 
before the pauſe. 


15 et willant herds dont la haute ſageſſe 7 
ſt * la fruit tardif | d'une lente vieilleſſe. 


3 K 2 | Here 
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Here every cireumſtance contributes to a 


moſt tedious uniformity. A conſtant re- 
turn of the ſame pauſe and of the ſame ac- 
cent, as well as an equal diviſion of every 
line ; by which the latter part always an- 
ſwers to the former, and fatigues the ear 
without intermiſſion or change. I cannot 
ſet this matter in a bettet light, than by 
preſenting to the reader a French tranſle- 
tion of the followin 8 paſſage of N 


Two of far nobler ſhape, ere& and; all. 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majeſty feem'd lords of all; 

And worthy ſeem'd, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſnon, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd; 
Whence true anthority in men: though both 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd ; 
For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
For ſoftneſi ſhe and ſweet attractive grace, 
He for God only, ſhe for God in him. 


— 


Were the pauſes of the ſenſe and ſound in 
this paſſage, but a little better aſſorted, no- 
thing in verſe could be more melodious, In 

general, 


7 
| 


Y 
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general, the great defect of Milton's verſi- 

fication, in other reſpects admirable; is the 
want of coincidence unn Pauſes of 
the ſenſe and ſound, - 7 5546; 14; Hts 


T he wandation. is in the following words. 


Ce leu delieleul, ce paradis charmamt. 

Recoit deux objets ſon plus bel ornement; © 

Leur port majeſtueux. et leur dẽmarche _ 7 
| Semble leur meriter ſur la nature entiere - 

Ce droit de commander que Dieu — ar 
Sur leur auguſte front de gloire couronncd, 
Du ſouverain du ciel drille la reſemblance 
Dans leur ſimples regards Eclatte e 
L' adorable candeur, I aimable verite, 
La raiſon, la ſageſſe, et la g&verits 
Qu adoucit la prudence, et cet air de droĩture 
Du viſage des rois reſpectable parure. 

Ces deux objets divins n*ont pas ** meEmes traits, 

Ils paroiffent formẽs, quoique tous deux — 

Lun pour la majeſté, la force, et la nobleſſe; 

L' autre pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendreſſe: 

Celui · ci pour Dieu ſeul, Pautre pour I' homme 
encor. | : X 


= 

BYE 
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Here the ſenſe is fairly tranſlated, the 


words are of equal power, and yet how in- 


ferior the * [ 
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I take the liberty to add here a ſpecula- 
ton, which, though collateral only, ariſes 
paturally-from the.ſabje&;-and ſhall; be dif- 
cuſſed in a few words. Many attempts 
have been made to introduce Hexameter 
vorſe into the living languages, but without 
ſucceſs. The Engliſh language, I am in- 
clined to believe, is not ſuſceptible of this 
melody; and my reaſons are theſe. Firſt, 
the polyſyllables in Latin and Greek are 
finely diverſiſied by long and ſhort ſyllables, 
a circumſtance that qualifies them for the 
melody of Hexameter verſe. Ours are ex- 
tremely ill qualified for this ſervice, becauſe 
they ſuperabound in ſhort ſyllables. Se- 
condly, the bulk of our monoſyllables are 
arbitrary with regard to length, which is 
an unlucky circumſtance in Hexameter. 
Cuſtom, as obſerved above, may render fa- 
miliar a long or ſhort pronunciation of the 
ſame word: but the mind wavering be- 
twixt the two ſounds, cannot be ſo much 
affected with either, as with a word that 
hath always the ſame found ; and for 
that reaſon, arbitrary ſounds are ill fitted 
for a melody which is chiefly ſupported 


2 
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by quantity. In Latin and Greek Hexa- 
meter, invariable ſounds direct and aſcer- 
tain the melody: Engliſh Hexameter 
would be deſtitute of melody, unleſs by 
artful pronunciation; becauſe of neceſſity 
the bulk of its ſounds muſt be arbitrary. 
The pronunciation is eaſy in a ſimple move- 
ment of alternate ſhort and long ſyllables; 
but would be perplexing and unpleaſant in 
the diverſified movement of ana 
verſe. {A | | | 


Rhyme makes ſo great a figure in mo- 
dern poetry, as to deſerve a ſolemn trial. 
I have for that reaſon reſerved it to be ex- 
amined with ſome deliberation; in order to 
diſcover, if poſſible, its peculiar beauties, 
and the degree of merit it is intitled to. 
The firſt view of this ſubject leads naturally | 
to the following reflection, . That rhyme 
* having no relation to ſentiment, nor any 
te effect upon the ear other than a mere 
« jingle, ought to be baniſhed all com- 
« poſitions of any dignity, as affording but 

* a trifling and childiſh pleaſure.” It will 
| alſo be obſerved, © That a jingle of words 
| 6 * 


< 
# 


% hach in ome meaſure a ludicrous effect; 
cc. vitneſs the celebrated poem of Hudibras, 
the double rhymes of which contribute 


P 


10 no ſmall ſhare to its drollery ; that this 
is effect would be equally remarkable in a 
« ſerious work, were it not obſcured by the 
* nature of the ſubject z that having how- 
«ever a conſtant tendency to give a ludi- 
< ecrous air to the compoſition, it requires 
t more than ordinary fire to ſupport the dig- 
*« nity of the ſentiments againſt ſuch an un- 


« dermining anotagoniſt *.“ 
Theſe arguments are ſpecious, nd have: 


undoubtedly ſome weight. Vet, on the o- 


ther hand, it ought to be conſidered, that 


'rbyme, in later times, has become univer- 


ſal among men as well as children; and 
that to give it a currency, it muſt have 
ſome foundation in human nature. In fact, 
it has been ſucceſsfully employ d by poets of 


genius, in their ſerious and grave compoſi - 
tions, as well as in thoſe which are more 


light and * Here, in weightng autho- 


2 


Thin  Vollins, de E cantu, p. — ſays, 1 Nihi que 
WP Hard orationis officit, 2 in ſono TG {yNabarum.” 


rity 


» 
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re againſt argument, the balance ſeems to 
hang pretty even; and therefore, to come at 
any ching deciſive, we muſt 1 a little 
e 
Muſic has 3 OM over the foul ; 
and may be ſucceſsfully employ'd to in- 
flame or ſooth our paſſions, if not actually 
to raiſe them. A ſingle ſound, however 
ſweet, is not muſic; but a ſingle ſound re- 
peated after proper intervals, may have an 
effect upon the mind, by rouſing the at- 
tention and keeping the heater awake. A. 
variety of ſimilar ſounds, ſucceeding each 
other after regular intervals, muſt have a 
ſtill ſtronger effect. This is applicable 
to rhyme, which conſiſts in the connec- 
tion that two verſe- lines have by cloſing 
with two words ſimilar in ſound. And 
_ conſidering deliberately the effect that this 
may have; we find, that it rouſes the atten» 
tion, and produceth an emotion moderately” 
gay without dignity or elevation. Like 
the murmurings of a brook giiding through 
pebbles, it calms the mind when perturbed, 
and gently raiſes it wheri. ſunk. - Theſe ef- 
fects are ſcarce perceived when the whole 
Vox. II. 3 L poem 


, 
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dloſe the ſeveral acts of our later tragedies, 
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poem is in rhyme but are extremely "or, 
markable by contraſt, in the couplets which 


The tone of the mind is ſenſibly varied by 
them, from anguiſh, diſtreſs, or melancho- 
ly, to ſome degree of eaſe and alacrity. For 
the truth of this obſervation, I appeal to 
the ſpeech of Jane Shore in the fourth act, 
when her doom was pronounced by Glo- 
ſter; to the ſpeech of Lady Jane Gray at 
the end of the firſt act; and to that of Ca- 
Iiſta, in the Fair Penitent, when ſhe leaves 
the ſtage, about the middle of the third 
act. The ſpeech of Alicia, at the cloſe 
of the fourth act of Jane Shore, puts the 
matter beyond doubt. In a ſcene. of deep 
diſtreſs, the rhymes which finiſh the act, 
produce a certain gaiety and chearfulneſs, 
far from according with * tone of the 
paſſion. 


e, For ever? Oh! For ever! / 
' Oh! bo can bear to be a wretch 5 
My rival too! his laſt thoughts hung on her: 
And, as he parted, left a bleſſing for ber.. 
Shall ſhe be bleſs'd, and I be curs'd, for ever! 
No; ſince her fatal beauty was the cauſe © 


CON 
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Of all my ſuff rings, let her ſhare my pains 
Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, F 
Devote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born: 
Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run, | 
Abhor the day and curſe the golden ſun; 

Caſt ey good and ev'ry hope behind; _ 
Deteſt | Fe works of nature, loathe mankind: 
Like me with cries diſtracted fill the air, 4 apa 1 


Tear her poor boſom, and her frantic hair, 
And prove the torments of the laſt 3 


Having deſcribed, the beſt way: I can, 
the impreſſion that rhyme makes on the 
mind; 1 proceed to examine whether 
rhyme be proper for any ſubject, and to 
what ſubjects in particular it is beſt ſuited. 
Great and elevated ſubjects, which have a 
powerful influence, claim juſtly the pre- 
cedence in this inquiry. In the chapter of 
grandeur and ſublimity, it is eſtabliſhed, 
that -a grand or ſublime object, inſpires a 
warm enthuſiaſtic emotion diſdaining ſtrict 
regularity and order. This obſervation is 
applicable to the preſent point. The mo- 
derately- enlivening muſic of rhyme, gives 
a tone to the mind very different from that 


of 8 and ſublimity. Suppoſing then 
3 L 2 an 
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an elevated ſubjckt to be expreſſed in rhyme, 
What muſt be · the effect? n ene 
union of the muſic with the fubject, pro- 
duces an intimate union of their emotions; 
one inſpired by the ſubject, which tends to 
elevate and expand the mind; and one in- 
ſpired by the muſic, which, confining the 
mind within the narrow limits of regular 
cadency and ſimilar ſound, tends to prevent 
all elevation above its own pitch. Emotions 
ſo little concordant, cannot in union haye a 
—— | 
But it is ſcarce neceſſary to e upon 4 
»caſe, that never did, and probably never 
will happen, v/z. an important ſubject clo- 
thed in rhyme, and yet ſupported in its ut- 
moſt elevation. A happy thought or warm 
expreſſion, may at times give a ſudden 
bound upward; but it requires a genius 
greatef than has hitherto exiſted, to ſupport 
a poem of any length in a tone much 
more elevated than that of the melody. 
Taſſo and Arioſto ought nat to be made ex- 
ceptions, and ſtill leſs Voltaire. And after 
all, where the poet has the dead weight of 
r anne to ſtruggle with, how 
- 8. | can. 
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can we expect an uniform elevation in a high 
pitch; when 


when ſuch elevation, with all the 
it can receive from language, re- 
— the e the nnn 
nius /: 

But now, 7 * to hs; an unfit | 
dreſs for grand and lofty images; it has one 
advantage however, which is, to raiſe a low 
ſubject to its own degree of elevation. Ad- 
"ry . obſerves, *©* That rhyme, without 
<< aqy other affiſtance, throws the language 
« off from proſe, and very often makes — 

indifferent phraſe paſs unregarded; but 

vhere the verſe is not built upon rhymes, 


« 2 pomp of ſound and energy of ex» 


on are indiſpenſably neceſſary, to 

rt the ſtyle and keep it from falling 
< into the flatneſs, of proſe.” This effect 
of rhyme. is remarkable in the F rench verſe, 
which, being ſimple and natural and in a 
good meaſure unqualified for inverſion, rea- 
dily ſinks down to proſe where it is not ar- 
_ tificially ſupported. Rhyme, by rouſing 
the mind, raiſes it ſomewhat above the 
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tone 
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tone of ordinary language : rhyme there- 
fore is indiſpenſable in the French tragedy; 
and may be proper even for their comedy. 
Voltaire * aſſigns this very reaſon for adhe- 
ring to rhyme in theſe compoſitions. He 
indeed- candidly owns, that even with the 


ſupport of rhyme, the tragedies of his coun- 


try are little better than converſation-pieces. 

This ſhows, that the French language is 
weak, and an improper dreſs for any grand 
ſubject. Voltaire was ſenſible of this im- 

perfection; and yet Voltaire autem pred an 
epic poem in that language. 

The chearing and enlivening power of 
rhyme, is ſtill more remarkable in poems 
of ſhort lines, where the rhymes return 
upon the ear in a quick ſucceſſion. And 


for that reaſon, rhyme is perfectly well ad- 


apted to gay, light, and __ hy a 
W itneſs the following. 


4 O the pleaſing, pleaſing 03% 841 
When we love, and ploy we Hong: 


preface to his OEdipus, and in his diſcourſe upon rragedy, 
1 | | 


* Wiſhes 
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Miſches riſing, | | 
Thoughts ſurpriſing, 
Pleaſure courting, 
R 
O the pleaſing, pleaſing anguiſrn. 
1 8 Roſamond, aft 4. 2. 


For this geil ch frequeht rhymes are 


very improper for any ſevere or ſerious paſ- 
ſion: the diſſonance betwixt the ſubject 


and the modulation, is very ſenſibly felt. 


Witneſs the followin g. 


Ardito ti renda, 
T'accenda 
Di ſdegno wh 7 
D' un figlio r 
II periglio | n 

D'uvn regno 
1 
E dolce ad un' alma 
Che aſpetta 
Vendetta * . 
II perder la calma 
Fra Vire del cor. 


L Artaſerſe, 21 1 3- 


; Sogn 


| thyme, I cloſe the ſection with a general 


1 , 


A BEAUTY oF PRES en. AVL 5 


Rhyme is not leſs unit for deep iet, | 


than for ſubjects elevated and lofty ; 


for that reaſon has been long ala in the S 


Engliſh and Italian tragedy. In à work, 


where the ſubject is ſerious though not e- 


levated, it has not a good effect; becauſe 


the airineſs of the modulation agrees not 


with the gravity of the ſubject. T. he Eſſay 


on: Man, which treats a ſubject great and 
important, would ſhow much better in 


blank verſe. Sportive love, mirth, gaiety, 
; humour, and ridicule, are the province of 
rhyme. The boundaries aſſigned it by na- 


ture, were extended in barbarous and illi- 
terate ages, and in its uſurpations it has 


long been protected by cuſtom. Baut taſte 


proves daily; and makes a progreſs, ſlowly 


indeed, but uniformly, towards perfection: 


in the fine arts, as well as in morals, im- 


and there 4 is no reaſon ta doubt, that rhyme 


in Britain will in time be forc'd to. Sad 


its unjuſt conqueſts, and to confine itſelf 


within its natural ung Þ 15, 
tao KI 3314 Us 


Having thrown out what occurred -upon 


obſervation, 


Fir , L.. 
8 


( 
* 
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ohſervation· The melody of articulate 
ſo powerſully inchants the mind; as to 
d vail over very groſs faults and imper - 9 
feclions. Of this power a ſtronger example 
canot be given, than the epiſode ef Ari 
ſtæus, which cloſes the fourth book; of the 
Geongies. To renew a ſtock of bees when 
the former is loſt; Virgil aſſarts, that they will 
be produced in the intrails of a bullock; flain 
and managed in a certain manner / This leads 
him to lay, how this ſtrange recdipt' was 
invent; which is as follows. Ariſtibus 
| having loſt his bees by diſeaſe and famine, 
never dreams of employing the ordiftiary © 
means for obtaining a new ſtock; but, le 
a froward child, complains heavily :of his 
misfortune to his mother Cyrene, a water | 
nymph. She adviſes him to conſult Pro; 
teus, a ſea-god, not ho he was to obtain a 4 
new ſtock, but only by what fatality he hac 1 
loſt his former ſtock; adding, that violenes 
was neceſſary, becauſe Proteus would fay 
nothing voluntarily. Ariſtæus, ſatisfied I 
with this advice, though it gave him no | 
proſpect of repairing his loſs, proceeds to 


execution. Proteus is catched fleeping, _ 
Vor. II, 3M bound 
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- | } 


bound with cords, tid compelled to-ſpeak: 
He” declares, that Ariſtæus was puniſhed 


Witch the loſs of his bees, for attempting the 
chaſtity of Euridice, the wife of Orpheus; 


ſhe having got her death by the ſting of a 
ſerpent in flying his * embraces. Proteus, 
whoſe ſullenneſs ought to have been con- 
verted into wrath by the rough treatment 
he met with, becomes on a ſudden cour- 


teous and communicative.” He gives the 


whole hiſtory of Orpheus's expedition to 
hell in order to recover his ſpouſe; a very 
entertaining ſtory indeed, but without the 


leaſt relation to the affair on hand. Ariſtæus 
returning to his mother, is adviſed to de- 


precate by ſacrifices the wrath of Orpheus, 


who was now dead. A bullock is ſacrificed, 
and out of the intrails ſpring miraculouſly | 
a ͤſwarm of bees. How ſhould this have 


led any mortal to think, that, without a 


miracle, the ſame might be obtained natu- 
rally, as is ſuppoſed in the receipt ? Ir 


2 
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ied ay hob at 

41 of the different FBET, aue 

u e 2 5 ax 
er 


1 . Pramrcqios cen of two ſhort 
| Hilables. Examples: . Sue, 
c̃uannot, billeck, Pe: 


2. —_—_ conſiſts of two _ ſylla- 


bles. Ex. omnes, poſſe fs, Jens 

- - » mankind, ſometime. | 

3. Iampus, compoſed of a ſhort al a 
long. Ex. pros, intent, degree; aps 
© pear, conſent, repent, * reports 
ſulpect, affront, event. 

4. Trocuzvs, or Cnoxkus, a long and 

2 hort. Ex. fervat, whereby, 4. 
ter, legal, e burden, holy, * 


1 TaBRACHYS, r ſhort. ** mes 


* 


uus, property. 
6. Morossus, bo 8 1 Ah 
e, rag 6 
oA e! 3 M 2 7 ANA= 


# N {7 » 
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7. AvArxsrus, two ſhort and a long. 
x. animor, condiſcend, apprebemd, 
overbeard, acquieſce, immature, over- 
charge, tang] GE IIENE. = 


8, DACTYLVs, a long and two ſhort, 
Ex. carmina, evident, excellence, 
> e, GO ue _— 


9. Aae A ed (eo ng Ex. 


MOres. 
— f * , . % — 
Fl " ' * . = ' 


ha  Horponcemnsr Be. gn 
; two long n a 3 * pel- 
luntur. Ry An 


wo or Aeneon a 
ſhort ſyllable betwixt- eta long. 


Ex. inſito, tern. 


12. AMPHIBRACHYS; a long ſyllable be- 
twixt two ſhort. Ex. honore, confi- | 
der, imprudent, procedure, attended, 


propuſed, reſpondent, concurrence, ap- 


Prentice, reſpective, revenue. 


= 


" 
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iy Wann four ſhort iyl- 
| lables. Ex. hominibus, neceſſary. 3 


14. Dusganvnne, four long Gables, Ex. 
_ = 2 "ls > 


1 5˙ Dito. of two Iambi. 
16. Dirnen of two Trochæi. Ex. 
| 92. W 


17. Ioxicus, two ſhort ſyllables and two 
lon 8: Ex. freperaban, 


18. Another foot paſſes under che ſame 


name, compoſed of two long ſylla- 
bles and two ſhort, Ex. cakeriiny 


Pefeffry. 


19. CnonramBus, two ſhort Fllables be⸗ 
twixt two long, Ex. Nobilitas. 


* 
20, ANTISPASTUS, two long ſyllables bo⸗ 


twixt two ſhort. Ex. Alexander. 


21. Po 1ſt, one long ſyllable and three 
ſhort. Ex. temporibus, ordinary, in- 
ventory, temperament, = 


D 


22. PR 
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£ ae 2d, the ſecond ſyllable long, and 
the other three ſhort. Ex. potentia, 
rapidity, ſolemnity, minority, , confi- 
dered, imprudently, MN re- 

beet fully, r 


23. Pzon 3d, the third ſyllable og and 
the other three ſhort. Ex. anima- 
tus, independent, condeſcendence, ſa- 

| cerdotal, reimburſement, manufacture. 


74 Prox 4th, the laſt ſyllable long and | 
Wa Re: the other three ſhort, Ex. Celeritas. 


25. EPITRITUS Iſt, the firſt llable ſhort 
and the other three long. Ex. vo- 


8 25 e 2d, the ſecond iyllable ſhort 
= wa and the other three long. Ex. hone? | 
| : entes. : 


27. erhueros 34, che third Fuable ſho 


1 Wan the other three _ Exif 
cordias. 85 


| 11 irrt 4th, the laſt 1 
and the other three gs Ex. fortu- 


natus. a 


A 259. A 
| 


— 
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29. A word of five ſyllables compoſediof a 
dete, and Pape Er M 
nifterial. | 


30. A word of five ſyllables compoſed of a 
Trochzus and Dactylus. Ex. * 


gularity. 


31. A word of "2B ſyllables id of = 
a Dactylus and Trochæus. Ex. F 
precipitation, examination. 


32. A word of five ſyllables, the ſecond 

; only long. Ex. neceſſitated, fignifi- 
Cancy. | | 

33. A word of fix ſyllables compoſed of 
two Dactyles. Ex. #mpetuofity. 

34. A word of fix ſyllables: compoſed of a 
Tribrachys and Dactyle. oa, pu. 
Illlanimity. 


N. B. very Xs may be conſidered as 

a proſe foot, becauſe every word is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a pauſe ; and every foot in 1x 
verſe may be conſidered as a verſe word, 1 

compoſed of ſyllables pronounced at once J 
without a pauſe. 


End of the Szconn W | 


